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AUGUST I, 1914 

FOR every boy and girl in France the beginning 
must have been much the same. We were at 
dinner, I remember, and some trivial matter had set 
me laughing. Father eyed me, puzzled at the cause 
of my merriment, yet soon joined gaily. 

" I don't know what has started you, Jeannette, my 
child," he cried, " but that laugh of yours would make 
an image grin." 

At that moment Eugenie, her wrinkled hands a-trem- 
ble, brought in the card and placed it beside fath-- 
er's plate. The sight of it sobered us instantly. Papa 
looked at grandpere, then turned to me. 

" It has comel " he said quietly. 

" But must you go at once ? " I askedj surprised to 
see him rise from his half-eaten meal. 

" At once, ma petite fiUe," he answered. " An offi- 
cer has many things to do ere his men arrive." 

A moment later he had kissed us and was gone. 

So in a thousand thousand homes throughout the 
length and breadth of our dear land, had come this 
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silent summons. The small bit of cardboard still 
lay upon the white cloth at father's place. It was as 
if a hand had touched him gently on the shoulder, 
bidding him go forth, if need be, to die Thus were 
the sons of France called to war. 

But as yet I did not understand. Father's absence 
would be no new thing, for he was often on business 
in England for a month at a time and occasionally had 
left us abruptly as he had this night. Nothing was 
changed. Eugenie moved about the table, muttering 
prophecies of woe, but her words seemed only echoes 
of the stories I had heard since my babyhood. Grand- 
pere, who did not comprehend, prattled like a child, 
crying sharply now and then, " A bas Bismarck I " ai 
he did a score of times a day. 

I finished my dinner without tasting what I ate, 
my thoughts centered upon the impossible task of try- 
ing to realize what this war was to bring us. 

The ringing of the bell roused me, and Julie, our 
little maid, ushered in Madame Gamier, our good 
neighbor. She glanced at father's place, and finding 
him gone, embraced me. 

" Ma pauvre petite I " 

She half-smothered me in her ample arms but held 
me thus only for a moment. 

" C'est incroyable 1 I cannot believe it will come 
to anything. I heard a rumor that the cards of mobi- 
lization were out, but I could not credit it." 

" Father has gone," I murmured. 

"But he will come back, my child," she insisted. 
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AUGUST I, 1914 5 

shaking her head so positively that the little trinkets 
about her fat neck rattled. " I assure you, Jeannette, 
this war is incredible 1 The world is civilized." 

" Not the Germans 1 " Eugenie cried aloud. " I 
have seen them. I know I " 

" But this is not 1870, Eugenie," Madame Gamier 
protested. " Now it is different. Tout i fait dif- 
ferent I No, no I Do not shake your head. 1 know 
what I am talking about. We shall have no war. 
Listen, cherie," she went on, lowering her voice to a 
conlidential whisper, " I have news of what is goit% 
on in Paris. This mobilization is not meant seriously. 
It is to frighten the Germans. You will see. I have 
it from a great man whom I may not name. He is 
not known to me, but a mutual friend tells me that he 
is satisfied that there will be no war, C'est incroy- 
ablel" 

" So we have been saying for days, madame, yet it 
has come." 

But Madame Gamier is a woman of great heart and, 
like many another in those. 6rst days, hoped against 
hope. She was still insisting that the war was 
impossible, when Madame Paul Barton, with little 
Jacques, her son, and her daughter Heloise, came in 
to see us. 

"Oh, Jeannette," Madame Barton half-sobbed, as 
she caught sight of me, " there is an empty place in 
our house too." She took me in her arms and kissed 
me. "The women of France must manage alone 
now," she added. 
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" But it is incredible that we should have war," 
Madame Gamier began again, while I ran to Heloise, 
my best friend. 

Heloise is fifteen, that is to say, just my age, and we 
have shared our little secrets since we were able to 
whisper them to each other. She is so pretty and so 
sweet, and now her papa has gone too. 

We embraced and I was near to tears for the first 
time. 

" Oh, Jeannette," she murmured in my ear, " it i» 
, dreadful, this war I" 

" Yes, yes, but as yet I do not understand.' 

" Nor I. Father left us quick — like that I " 
Hiloise made a swift gesture. "And poor mamani 
She held back her tears, but her heart is very heavy. 
It is not clear to me, this war. Why do the Germans 
hate us so?" 

" Who can tell ? " I answered, with a shake of my 
head. " Perhaps they are jealous. They have al- 
ways hated us," I added, remembering the stories 
grandpere and Eugenie had told me of the war of 
1870. 

" I tried to appreciate what it is like to be at war," 
H^Ioise said, thoughtfully, " but I cannot imagine it." 

" It will be sad and many will die." 

" Yes, that is so," she agreed gravely, and then, her 
face lighting a little, " but I do not fear for my papa. 
I am sure he will be spared." 

And at this remark I realized that, like Heloise, 
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I too was sure my papa would live to come back to me. 
I was very sure of this. I could not believe that any- 
thing would happen to bim, but of Monsieur Barton 
I was not so sure. I found myself much more anxious 
on Heloise's account than on my own, and I know 
that in the early days each of us in France was brave 
in the confidence that death would spare the one we 
loved the best That conviction brought us the cour- 
age we needed. Later, when we found our love no 
barrier to death, another sort of courage came to take 
its place — the courage to endure. 

Heloise and I fell silent, listening to Madame Gamier 
still insisting that something would save us from the 
war. Madame Barton did not share this view, though 
she was quick to hope that Madame Gamier might be 
right We all tried to talk cheerfully, but now and 
then there would come sudden pauses in the conver- 
sation, and it was in one of these that we heard the 
voice of little Jacques talking to grandpere. 

" And you know. Colonel de Martigny," he was 
saying, his tyes sparkling, and his slender figure as 
straight as an arrow, '' soon I shall be a soldier and 
fight for France." 

With a stifled exclamation of pain, Madame Barton 
went swiftly to her son and took him in her arms. 
I think her heart was too tender just then to sufEer 
the thought of her boy being taken from her; and 
somehow, after that, we found little to say to each 
other. 
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Presently my gocxl friends went home, promising 
to see me on the morrow, and I was left alone with 
grandpere. 

" A fine lad, the little Jacques," he repeated to him- 
self softly. " A 6ne lad who will make a fine soldier 
one day." 

" It 's time for bed, grandpere," I said, putting an 
arm about his shoulder, for I loved him very dearly. 

" Is it indeed time ? " he questioned, with a glance 
at the clock. " Perhaps. Perhaps," he murmured. 
" But where is Louis? " It was of his son, my papa, 
he asked. 

" He has gone to the war. grandpere," I answered, 
wondering if he would comprehend. 

He looked at me quizzically for a moment, then 
slowly shook his head. 

" The war is over, my dear," he said, very gently, 
as if talking to a little child. "It is all over. SMan 
is surrendered and our poor, poor France is beaten." 
Then, with a sudden strengthening of his voice, *' A 
bas Bismarck ! " 

In that short sentence he seemed to express all 
the scorn and loathing he felt for those bitter enemies 
of France across the Rhine. The pain he ha^ suf- 
fered at their hands when he was a young man had 
left its mark so deeply printed upon his brain, that 
he had understood nothing of what had happened in 
the world since that " annie terrible," forty-four years 
before. 
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Once more les barbares were battering at the gates 
of France. Incredible though it was, war had come 
again; but as yet 1 had no measure of its meaning. 
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CHAPTER n 

LA MARSEILLAISE 

ON the morrow grandpere and I went out for our 
usual walk. It was our habit to visit the cathe- 
dral first; we never tired of gazing up at it and often 
we stepped within to say a prayer; then on to the Fau- 
bourg Ceres to sit for an hour or so under the trees in 
the park. 

On other mornings we should have found few people 
upon the streets, for the August sun was hot; but it 
was soon plain that a great change had come over 
the old city of Reims. There were many abroad and 
all moved hurriedly and breathlessly. The newsboys 
were everywhere shrilly crying " La Presse I La 
Presse ! " and the papers were snatched and scanned 
ere they were paid for. Soldiers in bright uniforms, 
hastening to join their regiments, caught the eye and 
held it a moment with vague, apprehensive curiosity. 
Pale-faced women, with set lips sped past us, only to 
halt suddenly and retrace their steps, uncertain which 
way to turn in this sudden upheaval of their peaceful 
lives. There was little noise in spite of the throng. 
We talked in whispers, as if fearful of awakening a 
slumbering terror. An oppressive feverishness filled 

10 
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LA MARSEILLAISE ii 

-the air, which made me, too, a little short of breath, 
though I could not tell why. 

As we approached the caljjedral, along the Rue 
Libergier there came the beat of marching men, sing< 
ing as they marched. At the sound of their voices 
grandpere halted, straightened his old shoulders and 
saluted, soldier- fashion, while into my heart there came 
the first throb of that deep pain which was to abide 
there and become part and parcel of my daily life. 

We moved on with the thickening crowd into the 
Place du Parvig. Above us rose the towers of the 
cathedral and before the great doorway stood the 
bronze statue of Jeanne d'Arc upon her horse. There 
she sat, the gentle patron saint of soldiers, as a regi- 
ment of infantry marched into the square. They 
swung past the statue, saluting as they went, — and 
oh, how brave they looked in their scarlet-faced blue 
coats and k^is decked with flowers I The August sun 
flashed on the rifle barrels and their red trousers made 
a fine show, filling the way with color as oo a gala 
day. 

But there was no joy in the faces of the men, though 
here and there one laughed recklessly as if to prove his 
courage. For the most part these soldiers of France 
gazed straight ahead. In their eyes I read a deter- 
mination to meet whatever Fate held in store for them, 
a resolve to go through with this grim business of war 
come what might 

At first I saw but a blur of features as they passed 
and then, with a shock, I recognized Pierre, our 
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butcher's boy, bearing a rille with the best of them. 
Yesterday he had been dressed in a white apron, and 
whistled gaily as he carried his basket from house to 
house. Today he was a soldier, this little Pierre the 
butcher's boy, A moment later came one of our school 
teachers, leaving behind him a good wife and three 
small children. Further on I caught sight of the as- 
sistant to Monsieur Cartier the apothecary, a pale 
young man whose tiniform seemed much to big for him 
and hung in folds about his narrow chest. - One after 
another I discovered the familiar faces of those whose 
lives I touched lightly day by day ; but now they had 
found a warm place in my heart. Of a sudden these 
scarcely known friends had grown dear to me and 
their fortunes became of great importance. I strained 
my neck to hold a final glimpse of them. 

Yet at the moment I was scarcely conscious of what 
I saw. My soul was filled with what I heard, for as 
the soldiers marched they sang the Marseillaise, not 
as I had heard it sung hundreds of times before, but 
with a new meaning as if the words themselves had 
become alive. 

" Allons, enfants de la patne, 
Le jour de gloirc est arrivi, 
Contre nous dc la tyrannie 
L'etandard sanglant est Itvi." 

Now indeed, were the children of France called to 
battle against the tyrant! The day had come! The 
men sang, not with joy in their voices, not with glad- 
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ness nor with homage to the land diey loved; but 
with a deep-throated chant of challenge. 

" Entendez-vous, dans Ics campagnes, 
Mugir CCS feroces soldats? 
lis viennent jusqite dans nos bras 
Egoi^r nos Jils, nos compagnes I " 

It seemed that already these men had heard the 
shouts of our fierce enemies who were flying toward 
us intent upon killing the sons of France. 

"Aux anneS, citoyensi" 

The cry came crisp and sharp as a thousand men 
lifted tbeir voices, marching to the beat of it. 

" To amtt, citizens 1 " 

And they had answered, from city and hamlet; 
from farm and factory; from the black depths of mines 
and the glittering shops of Paris the citizens of France 
had answered. The whole land was ringing with the 
Marseillaise, but it was no longer a song to be sung 
with glad hearts at the end of a happy day. No, no! 
It was a sober call to arms. It was the anthem of a 
nation which, living and wanting to live in peace, had, 
without warning, been struck at with all the menace 
of a brutal people who would, tf they could, kill the 
soul of France and make her sons their slaves. 

" To arms, citizens 1 " 

And here were the citizens in their scarlet trousers 
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and blue coats, marching 1 The old men, the women 
and children, stood looking with white faces as sons 
and fathers marched on. It was not for us to join 
that chorus — we who watched. The grim reality 
struck like iron into our hearts. \\'c could but abide, 
mute and trembling, while the call was raised to those 
who must bear the heavy burden, 

" Marchons I Marchons 1 " 

To what ? To what were they marching, these brave 
citizen soldiers ? Many to death, all to bitter suif ering, 
hardship and unknown terror. But they marched! 
The sons of France strode on, chanting the Marseil- 
laise which had become once more what it had been 
at first, a battle hymn. It was no longer a song but 
a summons. 

"Aux flrmes, citoyensi 

Formez vos bataillons I 

Marchons I Marchons I " 

The last of the regiment filed past, and their voices 
grew more and more distant as they turned toward 
the Rue de Vesle on their way to the railroad station, 
to depart we knew not whither. 

Now at last I had begun to understand. That 
growing fear, with which I think the children of 
France are born ; the constant threat of a brutal people 
near us; the uneasiness of living side by side with 
overbearing, ill-mannered rieighbors we could not trust ; 
these things had become a part of us, and the time had 
arrived when they must be forever banished. War 
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had cornel The citizens of the French RepubUc were 
marching to the front, to die by thousands that there 
might be peace in the world for all time. It was plain 
enough now, even to me, a child. Heartsick with 
dread, I, and hundreds about me, stood silent, listen- 
ing, straining my ears, to catch the last sound. 

High above us rose the lofty towers of the cathedral 
pointing to the blue arch of a cloudless sky. Like a 
calm sentinel before them, stood the statue of Jeanne 
d'Arc, her gentle eyes lifted to Heaven, as if bidding 
us look up. In her right hand she held a sword, not 
raised in a gesture of war-like defiance, but rather as 
if she begged a blessing upon a weapon newly un- 
sheathed in the defence of the dear country she so 
loved. 

From afar came faintly the brave words of our holy 
hymn, sung with high courage and high resolve. 

" Marchons t Marchons 1 " 
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CHAPTER III 

ADIEU ET AU BEVOIR 

AFTER an interval of tense silence the crowd, as 
if stirred by a single impulse, began to move to- 
ward the railroad station, I know what that meant — 
instantly my thoughts flew to my papa. 

" We must go home at once, grandpere," I said, 
taking him by the arm, for it would be impossible to 
guide him through the press of people I knew would 
gather to say good-by to those they loved. 

He .suffered me to lead him away, murmuring only 
a word or two of disappointment, for he enjoyed be- 
ing out in the sun no matter how hot it shone; but he 
was always gentle, seeming to realize his infirmity, and 
his child-like willingness to do as I asked made the 
thwarting of his simple wishes an unwelcome task. 

But on this day such considerations had to give way. 
I left grandpere with Eugenie and hurried to the Gate 
des Voyageurs, where our men were to entrain. 

As I had expected, the place was thronged with 
soldiers, their wives and children. Looking at their 
faces in my search for papa, I found there the first 
signs of a grim determination to endure. They were 
pale and drawn, as if gripping hearts held the red blood 
from their cheeks. They spoke little, but gazed long 
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at each other to print indelibly in each mind the features 
of the beloved. 

About me were murmurs, scraps of sentences, telling 
by their very meagreness the depths of anguish suf- 
fered. 

" But, Paul — my love — my poor darling." The 
tears were very close. 

Then a manly voice, as the soldier took his wife in 
his arms. 

"It is for the country — my duty — soon I shall 
come back to you. Courage, ma mignonne." 

How many hundred times, I wonder, did I hear 
those words that day, said hopelessly, said recklessly, 
said bravely? 

" For France I " 

Every lip in that trembling throng gave the pledge. 
The white-faced women looked up at the men they 
loved but uttered no words to hold them back. 

" Courage! " 

The women of France stifled their tears, kept them 
hidden in their hearts, that their men might go out 
into the blackness of the battle-front, with no whining 
voice of complaint in their ears. 

France was not only the home of those who fought 
for her with guns, France was the mother of her 
women as of her men; and the call of "la patrie" 
found as ready a will for sacriiice among her daugh- 
ters as among her sons. 

I saw papa at last and elbowed my way through the 
press to his side. 
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" Ah, my little Jeannette," he cried, greeting me 
tenderly. 

He smiled, but as he looked down into my eyes, I 
saw in his the shadow he wished to hide. In mine he 
must have read the struggle I. had to keep them dry of 
tears. 

" My brave girl," he murmured, patting my shoul- 
der with a loving hand, " I shall soon come back to 
thee and the good grandpire." 

Presently we discussed household affairs, the ways 
and means of carrying on our home while he was 
away ; but we talked hurriedly, jerking out a seijtence 
now and then, with long pauses in between as people 
do whose thoughts are only half concerned with the 
things they speak of. How could I consider anything 
else when my dear papa was about to leave me upon 
so grim an errand? That he would return I dared 
not trust myself to doubt. 

So we stood among that patient, anxious crowd of 
people who awaited the signal to start the trains upon 
their fateful journey. Hundreds of good-bys were 
to be said that would be final; and yet there were no 
tears. After all, to save France was no trivial mat- 
ter to whimper over. 

Near us I remember hearing a man speaking to his 
wife. 

" Oh, ma petite," he was saying, " France fights for 
the world I We must put an end to all war I Our 
little son, and the children yet to be bom, must be 
free to grow up without this constant threat of the 
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Gennans. They have been there — " he nodded 
toward the east, " just waiting their chance. We knew 
it. We 've always known it. Still, we shut our eyes 
and said it was incredible. But it has come — and 
now we must go through with it." 

That is how all France felt. The men were ready 
to die to save their children from the dread of les 
barbares, a dread that had been in their hearts since 
their birth. 

An Englishman, pushing his way through the dense 
throng, came near us, and papa spoke to him eagerly, 

" Monsieur, how is it with your countrymen? Will 
they join us?" 

" Without doubt England will come in," he answered 
unhesitatingly, and a shout of joy went up from those 
who had heard, 

"Comrade!" cried father, with outstretched hand. 
The two gripped and looked into each other's eyes for 
a moment. 

It was in the eyes that one read resolution and cour- 
age. Words came haltingly and they lacked signifi- 
cance. They seemed to have lost their meaning. A 
hand-grasp — a rough pat on the shoulder — a long 
look, eye to eye — a common language all might un- 
derstand, had taken the place of talk. 

For the most part there was no hint of gaiety in 
that crowd. Once or twice a soldier laughed hysteric- 
ally and in a loud voice vowed we should make the 
boches run for it when we met; but there was no 
encouragement of reckless boasting. It was a stern, 
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sober gathering of the people of France who, though 
they might be confident of the outcome, realized the 
heavy task ahead and were brave to meet it. 

And to me it seemed as if this determination had 
already set its mark upon the faces of those surround- 
ing me. A grim expression, on both men and women, 
gave them all a like appearance, as if, for the time be- 
ing, the little tricks of feature by which we recognize 
friends had been blotted out. And no longer were any 
there strange to each other. Till the war was ended 
all men were brothers, and upon their faces was the 
stamp of their mother, France. 

To this day I do not know how long we remained 
awaiting the signal that was to take those we so dearly 
loved away; but it came suddenly, like an unexpected 
blow. 

" Alors, il faut dire adieu." 

The words were all about us as father took me in his 
arms. 

And a little later I was alone among the women and 
children, staring at the long train pulling slowly out 
of the station. 

" Bonne chance! Bonne chance! " 

We cried good luck after them, forcing the words 
through throats choked with tears. 

" Vive la France ! " 

Till those we Joved were out of sight we strove to 
play our part, lifting our voices to give the shout a 
ring of sturdy courage. 
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We watched the train, moving at a snail's pace at 
6rst yet on the move, whither we knew not, and grad- 
ually gathering speed until the last car flashed past. 
They were gone I We gazed after till the tears blurred 
our eyes. 

" Vive la France I " 

Our 6nal salute came hoarsely, and trailed off into 
a moan of deep despair. Those we loved best were 
hastening away to the place of death. 

With a sob I turned and, scarcely knowing in what 
direction I went, found myself presently before the 
gray doors of our great cathedral. Nor was I alone. 
There was still a crowd about me, the same throng 
that had hastened with me from the station to this 
place of sure consolation. We entered silently, and 
never had the cool, calm beauty of that glorious build- 
ing so impressed me. 

Above our bowed heads the light, filtering through 
a thousand panes of gorgeously colored glass, streamed 
like a radiance. High under the vaulted ceiling the 
blue of Heaven itself seemed to have found a resting- 
place, and on every hand the untroubled eyes of graven 
saints looked down In sympathy, easing our agony. 

Before me, on the distant altar, the twinkling can- 
dles shone like stars of hope, and soon the air was 
iilled with gentle music coming from afar. The choir 
sang and I, too, lifted my voice to swell the prayer. 

" Sauvez, sauvez la France. 
Ne I'abandonnez pas." 
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It is the " Canticle of the Abandoned Heart," writ- 
ten in the pain and stress of 1870. 

Slowly my spirit found itself. In the peace of 
that stately building, under the mysterious spell of 
its holy beauty, my troubled soul was soothed. The 
aching burden was lifted, and again came courage. 

" Sauvez, sauvez la France. 
Ne I'abandonnez pas." 

I repeated the words and in them found my solace. 
It was not of myself that I must think hui of my 
country, I bowed my head anew and prayed with 
all my strength that I, too, ought play a worthy part in 
helping to save France. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GATHERING CLOUDS 

AFTER the first shock of parting with those they 
loved, the women of Reims set to work. They 
served as substitutes for men in the stores and in the 
vineyards. Madame took her husband's stand in the 
butcher's shop and in the grocery. The few horses 
that remained were guided by gentler hands, and at 
a hundred tasks the women replaced those who had 
gone " la bas," as we called the front 

After a day or two of confusion, the life of the city 
went on much as it had before; except that we were 
all busier than we ever had been. Heloise and I were 
set to rolling bandages and preparing surgical dressings 
under Madame Barton, who found useful employment 
even for little Jacques. At spare moments we knitted, 
for the Abbe Chinot of the Cathedral had preached to 
us of the needs of the soldiers. The hours sped fast, 
and from dawn till late at night we labored with a 
good will to do our part behind the lines. 

In the early days of August we were gladdened by 

the news that our armies were in Lorraine. To be 

sure the reports were meagre ; but the city went wild 

with joy. Our soldiers were opening the way into 

23 
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Alsace, and the Lost Provinces would be recovered. 
The boches were fighting a different France than the 
one defeated in 1870. 

Old Eugenie was in an ecstasy of delight. 

" We shall be back again at CourcellesI " she cried 
a dozen times a day. " Back again in the old chateau. 
We shall be De Martignys once more and of some im- 
portance in the world." 

To her and to grandpere this prospect meant much. 
When my papa was a baby, our family had been 
driven out of Alsace and the estates at Courcelles, 
where the Martignys had lived for many generations. 
Eugenie had been born on the land and had served 
the family since the days of her girlhood, so it was 
more her home than it was mine. It was natural that 
she should long to return to it. 

"Or what the sales boches have left of it!" she 
would say venomously. 

Hearing constantly of our family home had given 
me a great desire to live in the old chateau, where all 
but I of the Martignys had been bom. But against 
anticipating the fulfilment of this hope father had been 
at pains to warn me. He loved me doubly, for my own 
sake and because of that dear maman who had died 
when I was a baby, and spoke to me of all he was in- 
terested in as if I had been grown up. To add to 
this intimacy he had taught me English, in which 
he was proficient, and as I grew older we talked to- 
gether in that language for practice. So I came to 
understand his point of view in regard to Courcelles. 
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He had always insisted that so far as France was 
concerned we should never go to war to win back 
Alsace-Lorratne, and heretofore the possibility of our 
returning thither had been like a lovely dream which 
I never expected to come true. 

Grandpere had been banished from Alsace by the 
Germans because he had fought so welt against them; 
but, as a result of a wound on the head, the orderly 
development of his mind had ceased, so that he hved 
wholly in the past, with, as far as we could judge, no 
appreciation of what had taken place in the world 
since that time. 

But he recalled the earlier period constantly, re- 
peating again and again stories of the war, events in 
the history of the chateau, descriptions of the domain, 
and a thousand and one anecdotes of our ancestors. 
All were to me more interesting than any book I had 
ever read; yet of these tales, one in particular came 
close to my heart. 

It concerned a distant kinsman named Jean, a 
knight of Metz. He it was who, with one other, 
escorted Jeanne d'Arc from Vaucouleurs to Chinon 
where she saw the Dauphin. Save only the peasants, 
this knight of Metz was the very first to have faith 
in the Maid, and always since that day there has been 
a girl in our family named after her. In this genera- 
tion I am that girl, and to me has been intrusted a holy 
relic bequeathed by Jean of Metz. It is a little sandaf 
of soft leather which, so says the parchment relating 
to it, Jeanne d'Arc had worn when she came to Vau- 
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couleurs from Domr&ny. The Martignys had guarded 
it through generation after generation since the fif- 
teenth century. Now I kept it, carefully wrapped in 
silk and hidden away in a box of scented wood. To 
me the little sandal was very precious and sacred. 

Other stories I could recount by the hundred, but 
this one I loved the best, and Jeanne d'Arc was the 
dear saint to whom I always made my prayers. Before 
her niche in the great cathedral was my favorite place 
to kneel, and there were times when I felt that she 
whispered to me in my soul. 

Now that the French soldiers were fighting in Lor- 
raine the prospect of a return to our old estates be- 
came a possibility. 

" We shall be back again in Courcelles," Eugenie 
insisted, and I began to believe that her prophecies 
were soon to be realized. 

But, in a little, the glad faces we had been meeting 
in the streets disappeared. The newspapers, to be 
sure, gave no hint of reverses, but reports of disaster 
reached our ears from unknown sources. 

We heard rumors of all sorts. One day our spirits 
would be lifted by the news that our armies were 
marching on Strasbourg. Perhaps in another hour 
word would be brought that the Germans were rush- 
ing throu^ Brussels, slaying and burning as they 
went But this we could not believe. It was only 
after the Belgian refugees came pouring into France 
that we were convinced that the boches had actually 
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made a victim of our innocent and gallant neighbor 
to the north. 

It was Madame Gamier who brought us all the 
latest tidings. 

" The Crown Prince of Germany is in Lorraine!" 
she declared one afternoon. " They have taken 
Longwy I " 

" How do you know? " Madame Barton demanded. 

" All the world says so," was the reply. " It must 
be true. We are being beaten! " And nigh weeping, 
she left us. 

The next morning she came with a story of how 
the French had taken Metz, and was then as gay as 
she had been miserable before. But in neither case 
did we give much heed to her gossip. 

Nevertheless there was a growing dread in our 
hearts that all was not well with our armies, and this 
was strengthened when we heard that Paris was pre- 
paring for a siege. That report shocked us like a 
blow. If Paris was expecting an attack, what of 
Reims, miles nearer the advancing enemy? Never in 
our most discouraged moments had we contemplated 
the possibility that our city was in danger. 

In the first few days in September the French 
capital was moved to Bordeaux, and on the morning 
we learned of it Madame Gamier brought further 
threatening tidings. 

" We are lost ! " she exclaimed. " The bocbes are 
at LaonI" 
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" Impossible 1 " cried Madame Barton. " Laon is 
only twenty-five miles from Reims." 

" They are there," Madame Gamier insisted, 
" There is no doubt of it. Everybody is saying so. 
Reims will be taken. We are lost, and what will be- 
come of Mimi? " It was of her poodle she was think- 
ing. 

Her words silenced us, and Madame Barton's face 
grew white and drawn as she looked from Heloise to 
Jacques. 

" I must make certain of this," she declared, rising, 
and a moment or so later she went out of the house. 

" Madame Barton wilt find it all too true," Madame 
Gamier repeated, " We are lost Oh, ma pauvre, 
petite Mimi!" And she too left us, wringing her 
bands in despair. 

HSoise and I rolled bandages in silence for a time. 

" Will they bum the city, do you think, Jeannette? " 

" Perhaps," I answered. " They will do anything. 
Grandpire says they are not tike other people. That 
they have no hearts." 

"And must we stay here? Can't we go away be- 
fore they come?" 

" I suppose so," I answered vaguely. To tell the 
truth this possibility had never entered my mtnd be- 
fore. But tiie more I considered it the greater grew 
its difficulties for me, and I shook my head. " Grand- 
p^re could not go. He is too old to travel. And per- 
haps Madame Gamier is wrong." 

"I hope so," Heloise replied fervently; but in a 
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little, Madame Barton returned, and when we heard 
the door close we ran out into the hall. 

" It is all true," she said. " The Germans are at 
Laon[ I am advised to flee from the city at once. 
Hundreds are already starting. For the sake of 
Heloise and Jacques, I, too, must go. You must come 
with us, Jeannette." 

" But certainly you must," Hiloise declared, putting 
an arm about me. 

" I cannot leave grandpere, madame," I replied. 

" No harm could come to an old man. Surely they 
would not hurt him," she urged. 

" You know well one cannot trust the Germans," I 
insisted. " They will do anything." 

"But how can you protect him, Jeannette?" 
Madame Barton argued earnestly. " You are only a 
weak girl and could do nothing. Come with us, my 
dear. I cannot go and leave you behind. Do come." 

" Please," Heloise begged. 

But I shoc^ my head. The reason was not clear 
to me, but in my heart there was a strong feeling 
that I must stay and face the enemies of our onintry, 
What the good saint, Jeanne d'Arc, bad done I could 
do. 

" Madame Barton," I said, finally, " I know t am 
a weak girl ; but die men of France are dying to hold 
back the bodies. My papa is fighting, too, and he 
kft our borne in my diarge. I cannot desert grand- 
pere and Eugenie oor will I run from the Germans." 

She kxJced earnestly at me for a mooient and saw 
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that I had made up my mind, then she came swiftly 
to my side and took me in her arms. 

" 1 cannot say you are wrong, Jeannette," she said, 
brokenly. " If I thought only of myself I, too, should 
stay, but there are Heloise and little Jacques to be 
consicfered. I must go." 

" You need not go on my account," cried Jacques. 
" I do not fear the boches." 

He said it so manfully and yet with such a quaint 
strut of his slim figure that I laughed outright, and, 
although Madame Barton's heart was filled with anxi- 
ety, she laughed also and the others joined in merrily. 

"Oh, Jeannette," exclaimed Heloise, kissing me 
good-by. " Thy laugh would set one going at a fu- 
neral." 

" It is a real gift thou hast, Jeannette," Madame 
Barton remarked. " Thy laughter has in it the qual- 
ity of hope. I shall wait till to-morrow before I leave 
Reims," 

I closed the door after they had, gone and turned 
back to meet Eug&iie coming along the hail. On her 
face was an expression that startled me. 

" What is it, Eugenie? " I asked. 

"Listen," she half whispered, stopping at' my side. 

At first no unusual sound caught my ear, then, very 
distant, I heard a low-toned rumbling, 

" Is it a thunder-storm? " I asked. 

" No," she muttered, " it is not a thunder-storm. It 
is' a sound I have not heard for more than forty 
years:" 
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" Tell me what it is," I demanded, though I had 
already guessed the answer. 

"It is the German guns," she replied. "Listen." 
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CHAPTER V 

A PRAVER FOR FRANCE 

WITH Madame Barton I had been very resolute 
to stay in Reims. I was still firm in that 
resolution, but the sounds of the distant cannon 
brought a quickening sense of danger, not to myself,, 
but to France. I can truly say I felt no fear. I had 
not seen to what depths the Germans could sink in 
their wanton cruelties. No, it was not fear, but rather 
a re-awakening of my longing to take a more active 
part in the defense of my country. Jeanne d'Arc had 
not stayed in Domremy rolling bandages. She had 
gone forth, with her banner lifted high above the roar 
of battle, leading the men of France to victory after 
victory. That I could not do. Was it because I loved 
my country less than did the holy Maid ? Our armies 
were retreating, of that there was no longer any doubt, 
and 1 could find naught to do but knit in safety. 

My heart was sorely troubled. For the first time in 
my life I wished that I had been born a boy. Then I 
could have fought for France, perhaps at father's side, 
and if I had died it would have been worthily. But I 
was a girl who must flee danger when it approached, 
and my only service was to perform some sheltered 
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tAsk. Jeanne d'Arc had been just such a girl as I, 
but to her had come a vision. Were the blessed angels 
farther away from us to-day than in the years' long 
past? I did not believe it France must be saved. 

I determined then and there to go to the cathedral, 
seeking, as always, its still peace to ease a troubled 
mind. Perhaps to me would come a message. 

Absorbed as I was in my own perplexities, I could 
not fail to note the change that had come over the 
city. Many people Ailed the streets, some standing 
quite motionless, as if fixed by fear, while others ran 
hither and thither with apparent aimlessness. Strang- 
ers stopped each other, muttered a few half-meaning- 
less words, and passed on. 

Now and then there came a thickening of the crowd, 
a surging toward some particular spot, and I, caught 
in one of these eddies, found myself gazing at a 
remnant of a company of infantry being hurried 
through the city by their officers. They were shouted 
at for news of what was going on, but their answers 
were vague and unsatisfactory. 

They were going south. Laon had been given up. 
They knew nothing of what was happening outside 
of their own regiment They had orders to fall back. 

Vainly the people of Reims begged for such details 
as might guide their own actions, but nothing further 
was to be learned from the ragged, mud-stained, weary 
soldiers who plodded on doggedly through the throng 
of panic-stricken civilians. 
. To me the sight of these soldiers was profoundly 
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disturbing. I could not but contrast this little group 
of tattered men with the brightly clad troops to whom 
we had said good-by a few short weeks before. There 
was still color to be noted, but it was visible only in the 
crimson stains on soiled and raveled bandages. 

I turned away, shuddering, and seeking a side 
street, free from people, hurried toward the cathedral. 
On my way I ran into a bearded poilu, limping along 
by himself. Our collision evidently caused him some 
pain, for he cried out sharply. 

"Oh, I am so sorry," I hastened to tell him, my 
heart wrung at the thought that my carelessness had 
added to his suffering; but he smiled and shook his 
head. 

" It is nothing, ma petite," he insisted. " Ma foi, 
I was more surprised than hurt. You are in some- 
thing of a hurry, yes? " 

" I am going to the cathedral," I informed hhn, 
though I know not why I should have. 

His face sobered. 

" Say a prayer for France," he urged, earnestly. 

" Is it so very bad? " I asked. 

" It is bad, no doubt of that, my child," he went 
on. " It is like trying to dam a river with your hands 
to stop these boches." 

"But they must be stopped!" I cried, half beside 
myself. 

" Do not mistake me, mademoiselle," the poilu an- 
swered sternly. " The river shall be dammed, but 
were I your fadier I should send you out of Reims. 
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The bodies are coming, and at their every step the 
land is seared and ruined Even what they only touch 
is never quite the same again." 

He limped on his way and I gazed after him a mo- 
ment, impressed by his warning to leave the city, 
though I had no present intention of following it. 

But by this time all thought of myself had been 
swallowed up in the dread of what was happening 
to France. My confidence in our army was sadly 
shattered. The Germans were overrunning the coun- 
try. Already they were on their way to Paris — and 
who would stop them? I was fearful that the dis- 
asters of 1870 were to be repeated. 

I reached the Place du Parvis trembling. Even the 
statue of Sainte Jeanne before the high, gray portals 
of the cathedral, seemed to have lost its power to 
calm my spirit. I had been too near human suffer- 
ing, my anxiety for our dear country was too acute 
for me to see in this image of bronze, the living soul 
of the gentle saint. 

I hurried into the great building and sought the 
shrine before which I had made so many prayers. I 
moved softly under the golden light, and the tall, 
graceful pillars drew my eyes up, and up, into the 
blue vault of the raftered roof. The glowing win- 
dows, radiant in the rays of the afternoon sun, shim- 
mered with the rich hues of jewels and shone like 
<^nii^s to the gates of Heaven. 

Though I was shaken and distressed I could not be 
indifferent to the beauty of our holy cathedral nor the 
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memories of the events that had taken place within its 
massive walls. The ancient Kings of France had all 
been crowned there. Under my feet were the hallowed 
stones over which Jeanne d'Arc had followed Charles 
VII to the fulfibnent of her mission. 

After nearly five hundred years a dire peril again 
threatened the land. Who would save it now? 
Would the good angels who had guided the Maid 
find another blessed instrument to work their miracle? 

I sought the niche where dwelt the image of my 
dear saint and was about to kneel when the Abb6 Chinot 
stopped beside m6. He had known me since I was a 
baby, and I loved him as did everyone in Reims. 

"You do well to come and pray, my child," he 
said softly. 

" Oh, Monsieur I'Abbe, I know not what to do." 

" It will be wise to leave Reims at once, my daugh- 
ter," he answered. " One catmot tell what may hap- 
pen." 

"But what can happen. Monsieur I'Abbe, even if 
the Germans come to Reims ? " 

" That I cannot tell, Jeannette," he said, laying one 
hand on my shoulder and looking down at me tenderly. 
"But we do know that these barbarians have torn 
through Belgium, burning and slaying as they went. 
None were safe. Old men and women, children, and 
even little babies. We do not yet know much, but a 
priest of our order has come to warn us that they 
have destroyed town after town and that nothing is 
sacred." 
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" You do not mean that they might touch our 
cathedral?" I murmured in horror. 

" It is hard to believe that there are men upon the 
earth who would do such a thing," he responded. 
" Only Germans could think of such an act of sac- 
rilege." 

" But something must be done to stop them," I pro- 
tested, quite carried away by this dreadful possibility. 
" I 'm only a girl, but there was once a girl who saved 
France. I would give my life. Monsieur I'Abbfi. Is 
there nothing I can do? " 

He looked at me earnestly, then turned his eyes to 
the face of the saint beside us. For a long minute 
he stood thus, then slowly shook his head. 

" Who can say if ttie age of miracles is past or 
no, my daughter?" he replied. "We can but pray 
for courage to endure. I am a priest — but also I am 
a Frenchman. Le bon Dieu will not give France up 
to slavery. Pray, Jeannette, pray for France I Sainte 
Jeanne will hear thy prayer and send a message to thy 
heart for comfort." 

He left me and I knelt down and bowed my head. 
I know not what words I uttered, — indeed no words 
were needed — but in a little there came to me a sense 
of peace and hope. I lifted my eyes to the blessed 
image, and in that moment was bom a conviction that 
Jeanne d'Arc was not dead, that her spirit was still 
abroad in our dear land, urging us on till once again 
her bright banner should lead the armies of France to 
victory. 
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I rose to my feet, all fear of our defeat gone like 
mist before the summer sun. I fett the exultant throb 
of a renewed faith. Never again should I doubt 
My heart hummed to the beat of Vive la France 1 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE THUNDER OP THE GUNS 

WHEN I arrived at home again Eugenie met me 
at the door with the air of one who had come 
to a decision and was determined to have her way in 
spite of anticipated opposition. 

" I have been packing a bag for you, mademoiselle," 
she announced. 

"Why have you done that?" I demanded, well 
knowing what the answer would be. 

" You must leave Reims," she replied, almost sul- 
lenly. " The boches are coming." 

" And have you packed a bag for yourself, Eu- 
genie ?" I questioned. 

" No, I shall not leave the city," she replied, as I 
knew she would. " I am an old woman and have seen 
these barbarians. I do not fear them." 

" Neither do I, so let us say no more about my going 
away — " I Would have continued, but she inter- 
rupted me. 

" You must leave Reims at once," she repeated dog- 
gedly. 

"And I say, I shall not leave Reims," I told her 
with equal positiveness. " Unless you and grandpere 
con-e with me," I added. 
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" Ma cherie," she pleaded, her tone changing to a 
supplicating wail, "heed thy old nurse and go. I 
will look after monsieur, thy grandfather. Thou canst 
trust me for that" 

I put my arms about her ; for, though for the most 
part she had a crabbed tongue, she loved me, and 
would have laid down her life for any of us. 

" My dear old Eugenie," I said, kissing her brown, 
wrinkled cheek, " I know you would take good care 
of grandpere. It is not that, only, which keeps me 
here. I think papa would not like it if I ran away." 

" He would be the first to bid you go," she snapped 
back. 

" Of that X *m not so sure, Eugenie," I insisted. 
" From what I know of the Martignys, it has not been 
their way to turn their backs on danger." 

" They often went in search of it," she admitted, 
half to herself, and then, combatively, " but you are 
only a girl." 

" For all that I am a de Martigny." (Nor will I 
deny a certain sense of gratification in the fact.) 

And there the argument ended, at least so far as 
Eug^ie was concerned; for she went off muttering 
something about a stubborn pride, that perhaps lacked 
not a grain of truth. 

But I was not to have my way too easily. A little 
later Madame Gamier arrived, fluttering with the 
perplexity of her situation. 

" When are you leaving, Jeannette? I came to beg 
that you would take Mimi with you." 
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" But I 'tn not leaving Reims, madame," I explained, 
at which she held up her hands in amazement. 

"Not going awayl" she exclaimed. "But that 
is nonsense, child. Of course you are. It would be 
folly to stay." 

" Yet you seem to be staying, madame," I returned, 
barely hiding a smile. 

" I don't know whether I am or not," she confessed 
pathetically. " I cannot make up my mind. I am 
advised to go. My desire is to seize Mimi and fly. 
I am afraid of these dreadful boches, — but all I have 
in the world is in Reims. I cannot take the land I 
own with me." 

There was no denying this. Madame Garnier was 
well-to-do, but her wealth lay in the houses she owned 
in various quarters of the city. 

" Perhaps the Germans are not so bad as we are led 
to believe," I remarited, hoping to encourage her. 

"Do not tell me that I They are worse!" she pro- 
tested. " Look at what they have done to the poor 
Belgians. No, no t They are — they are — they are 
boches! There is no other word for them." 

She jumped to her feet and walked up and down 
the room in an agony of indecision. 

" If I could only decide one way or another! " she 
moaned. " I had resolved to stay and send Mimi away 
with you. Now I am again at a loss to know what 
to do. Oh, Jeannette, I beg you to leave Reims." 

" I cannot, madame," I replied, " but surely you can 
go and leave your affairs with your man of business." 
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" He is in the army," she almost sobbed. " There 
is no one I can trust Oh, Jeannctte, you do not know 
how difficult it is for a lone woman to make up her 
mind. Just wait till you 're a widow, my dear." 

" It '5 a tittle early to talk of that, madame," I cried, 
and laughed outright 

" Hush, child, do not start me to giggling," she ad- 
monished, but she went away chuckling, though she 
was nigh to tears with her perplexities. 

That same afternoon there came a letter from papa, 
in one of the last mails that was to reach Reims for 
many days. It was written from ^— * and I knew 
that so far he was safe. I had received many letters 
before this telling me how he fared, and my mind had 
been easy on his account But this one brought cause 
for both anxiety and satisfaction. 

" We have received orders to march toward ■ . 

A big battle is coming. It may mean the life or death 
of France; but I have great confidence in General 
Joifre. The army call him ' Papa Joffre.' I have 
seen him and the name 6ts. You would like him, I 
am sure. I know little of what is goii^ On to the 
north of us, and I cannot advise you what to do ; but 
I place my faith in your good sense and trust you to 
look after our old grandpere; Do not lose heart at 
reports of our armies falling back, even though Paris 
itself should seem to be threatened. I may not write 

*In deffffnce to tht wishe* of the centor the naiwa of certain 
officers and pUcei on the French front are left blank throughout 
the narratiTe 
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what is in tny mind; but I do not despair, although 
the time is critical." 

There was much more In the letter. Loving mes- 
sages to U9 all, little bits to laugh over, and a word 
here and there that brought a lump in my throat. Oh, 
my dear papa, how he loved us and always thought of 
the cheerful things to say that would make us for- 
get for the moment the anxiety he knew we felt for 
him. 

In spite of the fact that he was going Into battle 
shortly the letter was a comfQrting one, for It showed 
no lack of conBdence in our army when the supreme 
struggle should come. Also it seemed to justify my 
decision to remain in Reims. He trusted to my judg- 
ment, and although our good friends had urged my 
leavmg, I yet felt it my duty to stay. Having made 
up my mind to this, I was glad to have an implied ap- 
proval of my cotirse, 

I said as much to Eug^ile after I had read the letter 
to her, but she would not agree. 

" Were he here he would have you out of Reims in 
a jiffy," she insisted. 

" But he is not here and that makes all the differ- 
ence, Eug&ie," I answered, " Can't you see that In 
that case he would have the decision to make and I 
would obey, of course. Doubtless be vould find a 
way to take us all to the Midi.*' 

" I should not leave Reims even for Monsieur 
Louis," Eugenie retorted. " I remember him when 
he was a baby and I used to wash his face." 
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Of course I laughed and my dear old nurse, twisting 
her mouth to keep in countenance, turned her back 
upon me. 

" You cannot make me grin, like a silly," she 
growled; but nevertheless she was at some pains to 
scold poor Julie, who was innocent of any fault 

That night I was awakened by unusual sounds in 
the streets. It was a still, warm evening and the 
booming of the cannon in the distance had grown 
louder. I leaned out of the window to look up the 
street and at the comer saw dimly the forms of mov- 
ing men and vehicles. It was not hard to guess that 
this was a part of our army in retreat before the boches. 
I watched them for a time and then, a little heart-sick, 
went back to bed and lay listening to these forbidding 
noises that seemed to be tilling our peaceful land. 

What a dreadful thing is war. Here were men, 
thousands of them, toiling through the night to escape 
from other thousands who labored no less arduously. 
And for what? To kill and bum. I shuddered at 
the thought of it 

After a long time I fell into a troubled sleep, still 
ccmscious of the distant guns. I would not then have 
believed that a time would ccmie when I should grow 
so used to the drumming of them that they ceased 
to make an impression upon my senses. 
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VERY early the next morning I went to say adieu 
to Madame Barton, Heloise and little Jacques. 
On my way to their home, which was in the Rue des 
Capucines not far from us, I was astoniahed at the 
crowds in the streets. There were thousands, heavily 
laden with all the household goods they could carry, 
fleeing the city in an agony of fear. They passed me, 
pknting under their loads, talking little, intent only 
upon escape from a terror their feverish imaginations 
pictured close upon their heels. These stricken people 
were, in the main, of the well-to-do, whose lives had 
been eased of heavy burdens. 

And in the same streets, watching from windows 
or standing in doorways as if viewii^ a parade, were 
other thousands looking down with strange serenity 
upon this scene of panic. Women, knitting with fly- 
ing fingers, regarded the hurrying throng with un- 
troubled eyes. It was to me most curious. Under the 
calm scrutiny of those who waited for what was to 
come with little or no anxiety, and in almost perfect 
silence, save for the shuffling of many feet upon the 
sidewalks, a host of dismayed and shrinking people 
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moved toward the railroad station. Beautifully 
dressed ladies, heavy-eyed for want of sleep, staggered 
under unaccustomed weights. Frail old men and 
women tottered along as if each step would be their 
last. Young girls and children, bewildered and whim- 
pering, clung to those to whom they looked in vain for 
strength. In many faces I saw the shadow of a dread- 
ful fear, and in all a look of dazed and puzzled won- 
der. 

Greatly to my surprise Madame Barton, too, was 
a prey to this overwhelming desire to be gone, yet 
found it difficult to leave behind the many treasures 
that years of association had made dear to her. A 
dozen times while I was there, they all started to leave, 
only to be held back while madame struggled to make 
a place for one more souvetiir of the home she was 
abandoning. 

They renewed their plea that I should go with 
them, but were too intent upon their own speedy 
departure to argue the matter. Madame was fearful 
for her children; and her alarm had sapped all the 
courage Heloise possessed. Only little Jacques 
seemed still himself. 

" It is not I who would run from the sales boches," 
he declared rebelliously, and though he was but a 
small boy who could not be expected to comprehend 
all the perils his mother anticipated, I thought he 
showed a fine and manly spirit 

*' We go to Orl&ns, Jeannette," Madame Barton 
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told me, as we said good-by. " My sister is there and 
we shall be safe till this dreadful war is over. Heloise 
will write you of our arrival. I wish you were going 
with us." 

It was a tearful farewell. Heloise and I were dear 
friends, and I think she kissed me feeling that it was 
for the last time. It was as if she believed that those 
who stayed in Reims were doomed. 

I watched them join the ever-increasing crowd mov- 
ing toward the railroad station, sorry to see them go 
and saddened at their aspect Weighted down with 
bundles they were soon swallowed up in the stream of 
half-mad fugitives. 

Back at our house again I found Madame Gamier 
dressed 'for traveling and with the precious Mimi at 
her side. She and Ei^enie were standing before the 
open door and I guessed that madame had just ar- 
rived. 

" I stopped to say good-by," ^e called to me, ere 
I had reached them. " I 've made up my mind to quit 
Reims after all." 

" Where do you go, madame? " I asked. . 

" I 've not determined that yet," she replied. " Any- 
where away from this city. I shall enter the first 
train that leaves after I reach the station." 

" You will not lack companions, madame," I said, 
thinking of the enormous numbers of people who were 
congregating at the Gare des Voyageurs. 

" That 's another reason why I 've hesitated," she 
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moaned. " Mimi is so nervous in a crowd. See, the 
poor little one is trembling already. Perhaps I had 
better stay." 

As Madame Gamier finished speaking we became 
aware of a dull vibration and the booming of artillery. 
It was a renewal of the conflict, so much closer than 
it had been in the night that I was startled by the feel- 
ing of nearness it gave me. 

Madame Gamier ga^>ed, turned white as a sheet 
and hurriedly kissing me on each cheek, picked up the 
straggling Mimi and dashed down the street. She had 
been too frightened even to say good-by, and we 
watched her till she tumed the comer of the Rue 
Boulard. 

"She left these for us to care for," Eug^ie re- 
tnariced, displaying a good-^ized leather bag. 

" What are they ? " 

" Trinkets," Eugenie answered shortly. " She 
feared to wear them Jn the crowd. I told her plainly 
they would be safer among a band of Paris Apaches 
than near the boches." 

" But we can take care of them for her," I said. 
" It 's little enough to do for an old friend." 

"And where, mademoiselle, shall we hide them?" 
demanded Eugenie. 

" We can lock them in father's desk," I replied in- 
nocently. 

" Oh, la, la t " she cried derisively, " it is the first 
place the boches will look," 

" What have the boches to do with Madame Gar- 
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nier's jewels? They will not steal private property." 

" Oh, will they not I " she answered bitterly. " I 
tell you, child, they will take what pleases them." 

" I cannot believe it," I insisted. " There might 
be a thief here and there — but not among the offi- 
cers. They could not stoop to so low a practice, or 
allow it." 

" Then they 've changed mightily since last I saw 
them," Eugenie asserted with an emphatic shake of her 
head. " I shall take no risks." And all that day she 
went about the house, collecting our most valuable 
possessions and hiding them cunningly in the deep 
cellars under the house. 

I 6nd in my diary of this date a mention of the fact 
that I went with grandpere'f or a walk in the afternoon ; 
but I have no recollection of it. And yet I know that 
preparations were made for the reception of the boches. 
Placards were posted in all the prominent places in the 
city warning the inhabitants to do nothing to offend 
the enemy, to remain indoors as much as possible and 
to refrain from any act or speech which might give 
a colorable excuse for the outrages the boches seemed 
so ready to commit. It was an accepted fact that no 
attempt to defend the city would be made. The last 
ot our troops had gone south toward Paris. The ter- 
rifying sounds of artillery firing had drawn nearer 
hour by hour, and a dread of the comity Germans was 
still driving the timid out of the town. 

Although in truth I had not any realization of what 
was in store for me, I had no fear for myself. My 
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anxiety was for France and my papa ; an anxiety from 
which I was never free; but I awaited what was to 
come with a calm spirit which the good Sainte Jeanne 
had planted in my heart. She was very near to me 
in those days, as she was to all the people of our dear 
land. 

Late that afternoon the bell rang violently and 
Julie, answering it, returned with the surprising news 
that Madame Gamier had come back. 

I flew down to her and oh, what a pitiable object 
she was, mud-stained, disheveled and weary. Poor 
bedra^led Mimi had not strength enough to wag her 
shaven tail. 

" Oh, pauvre madame I " I cried, " how came you in 
this plight?" 

She sat looking at me a moment as if too exhausted 

to answer, then she smiled sadly while large tears 

' welled in her tired eyes and slid down her fat cheeks. 

" My mind is made up at last, Jeannette," she mur- 
mured. " I am not going away fl-om Reims." 

" Why not, madame? " I asked. 

" Because I cannot get away unless I walk," she 
sobbed. " There are not trains enough to carry a 
tenth part of the people who wish to go. For six 
hours I struggled in that mob and was never near 
enough to the station even to see a train. It was 
indescribable. You would not believe the things I 
have witnessed." 

" It 's too bad," I said, sympathetically. 

" You may well say that, Jeannette," she went on. 
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" Not for love nor money could one hire a vehicle ; 
but, having once made up my mind, I am not easily 
balked, and when someone suggested that a train might 
be had at Bazannes, on the line to Epemay, I resolved 
to walk there. Ah, my dear, what I have seen! I 
was not the only one who walked. There were thou- 
sands; old grandmamans and babies, rich and poor, 
sick and crippled, all shuffling along the highway, carry- 
ing what they could but soon too tired to do more 
than move one foot after another. There is oiough 
abandoned property to furnish a city, and amid the 
broken-down wagons are broken-down men and women 
who, for want of food and strength, are lying by the 
roadside too exhausted to stir. I pray le bon Dieu 
that I may never see such a sight again." 

" I am glad you returned, madame. You are not 
hurt?" 

" No, Jeannette, but I am hungry, oh, so hungry that 
I think I could eat a cow." 

I called Eugenie and we cared for Madame Gamier 
at once. She recovered somewhat when she had eaten 
and told us more of her journey to Bazannes and back. 
The entire railway service was in the hands of the 
army and their first duty was to speed the troops. 
Madame had seen train after train rush by, filled 
with soldiers; but not one had stopped for the panic- 
stricken civilians who clamored to be taken away. 

" And what can have happened to Madame Barton 
and the children? " she asked suddenly, while, as if in 
answer, our bell rang again. 
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A moment later I heard Julie cry out in amazement, 
and then, as I sprang to the door, she came in carrying 
little Jacques Barton. 

I thought at first that the boy must be injured, but 
my mind was soon eased of that fear. 

" Let me down, Julie," he protested, struggling 
weakly in the girl's arms. " Let me down. I am 
not a baby." 

She set him upon his feet and we had a good look at 
him. 

"Ah, the pauvre petit!" cried Madame Garnier, 
forgetting her own forlorn state in the woeful con- 
dition of little Jacques. 

And well might she exclaim, for it was hard for her 
to realize that this pale, begrimed child was the bright- 
faced boy I had seen striding off manfully beside his 
mother and sister that morning. He was now so 
nearly exhausted that he swayed as he stood before 
us; but his eyes had fastened upon the remains of 
Madame Garnier's supper and I wasted no time in 
questions. 

" Julie, bring a pitcher of milk and tell Eugenie," 
I ordered, while Madame Garnier nodded her head in 
approbation. There were a dozen anxious inquiries 
on the tip of my tongue, but they must wait. Poor 
little Jacques was scarcely able to speak. 

I helped him to a chair beside the table and by that 
time Julie was back with Eugenie at her heels. 

" Ah, the poor little one," murmured my old nurse, 
as she caught sight of the boy. " War does not even 
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spare the babies." Thereupon she took charge and 
soon had all of us ministering in one way or another 
to the comfort of our small guest. She fed him spar- 
ingly at first, then took him upstairs for a warm bath, 
after which he was put to bed. A half hour later 
Eugenie, Madame Gamier and I listened to the boy's 
story of what had happened since I had seen him 
last. 

" Poor maman," he repeated again and again, " she 
will be so worried about me. And it is true, I could 
not help it." 

" It '3 no wonder you were lost from her." Madame 
Gamier spoke soothingly. " I saw many children run- 
ning hither and thither, seeking their parents. Ah, it 
touches the heart to see the little ones frightened; but 
one could do nothing, there were so many." 

" Tell us what happened from the beginning, 
Jacques," I suggested. 

" Everything was so confused," he answered. " We 
were always in such a crowd. Always some stranger 
was pushing me. We could not approach the Gare 
des Voyageurs. After a long time maman decided 
we should walk. We left Reims by the Paris road, 
but there it was just the same. There were crowds of 
people. We could n't get rid of them. We walked 
and walked, I don't know how many, many kilometres, 
but my legs grew very tired. It was most difficult 
to keep beside maman and H^loise. Always there 
were some who pressed between us. The bundle I 
carried grew heavier and heavier. It must have been 
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the same with maman and Heloise. Poor maman, 
she will be so worried about me." 

" We shall let her know you are safe with us," I as- 
sured him. " Now tell us how you lost them." 

" It is not easy to say," he went on. " One minute 
I was beside them and then, — they were not there! 
I was so weary that it was as if I slept while I walked. 
Suddenly I found myself with strangers all about 
me. I ran ahead as fast as I could, pushing through 
the pec^le — who did not like it, je vous assure. But 
I could not find maman. Then I thought I must have 
gone too fast and stopped. The people did not like 
this either, and pushed me to the side of the road. 
I watdied for maman and Heloise but could not 
see them; then after a while I knew that I had lost 
them. Yes, I felt like crying, but I did not — and 
soon I saw Madame Gamier." 

" You saw me, child I " exclaimed Madame Gar- 
nier. " Why did you not come to me? " 

" I tried to, madame," he answered, " I called but 
you did not hear. There were so many people be- 
tween us. I hurried after you as fast as I could, but 
I was too tired. Then I lost my bundle and after 
trying to find it again, I could no longer see you. Not 
knowing what else to do I came back to Reims. 
Please, Eugenie; might I have some more milk? It 
goes well, that milk." 

That was all of little Jacques' story, and Madame 
Gamier and I left him to the tender care of my old 
nurse. 
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" His poor mother must be distracted," Madame 
Gamier murmured, when we were downstairs 
again. 

" But how could she have let him out of her sight? " 
I asked. 

" My dear," madame explained, " you cannot com- 
prehend what it was like on that road out of Reims. 
I am sure there were hundreds of families separated 
from each other to-day. Old men, old women and 
children were suddenly left to themselves in the midst 
of frightened strangers who had no thought but of 
their own safety. And they were decent people, too, 
Jeannette. Kind-hearted people, who under ordinary 
conditions, would have stopped to help the weak and 
suffering; but they were all half mad with fear. It 
was terrible! " 

"Do you think Madame Barton will have turned 
back?" I asked. 

" Who can tell," said Madame Gamier, with a 
shrug. " She may believe that the boy is ahead of 
her. Poor woman, she will be distracted. Do you 
know where she is going, Jeamiette? " 

" To Orleans, madame," I answered, " but she gave 
me no address. Heloise was to write when they ar- 
rived. I had best send word to Monsieur le Capitaine 
Barton in care of the French Army." 

" That is well thought of," Madame Gamier agreed ; 
" also, you might write to the Mayor of Orleans ex- 
plaining the circumstances. The letters ought to be 
sent to-night," 
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I nodded and was preparing to set about my task 
when Eugenie came into the room. 

" The little Jacques is sound asleep," she announced. 
" He will be himself again in the morning." 

" That will be good news for Monsieur Barton," 
I told her. " I am about to send him a letter, Eu- 
genie." 

" No letters will leave Reims for many days," she 
replied grimly. 

"What do you mean?" Madame Gamier and I 
asked in the same breath, for there was something in 
her tone that startled us. 

" The boches are in Reims ! " She said it bluntly. 
" I saw them from an upper window." 

In the silence that followed we heard the sharp 
clatter of horses' hoofs on the stone paving of the 
street. Madame Gamier stifled a cry of fear as we 
ran to the front of the house and looked out. A 
company of Uhlans moved past at a moderate pace. 
They glanced right and left, their weapons ready in 
their hands, as if expecting attack. In the semi- 
darkness they had the appearance of hi^ birds of 
prey. 

Madame Gamier, shuddering, drew bade from the 
window, 

" The sales boches ! " Eugenie murmured again and 
again. " The sales boches t They have no pity, no 
faith, no honor t This is an evil day for Reims I " 
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A GERMAN INTRUDES 

I MUST confess that I was surprised at the way 
Madame Gamier took the arrival of the Germans. 
She made no attempt to disguise her fear of them 
and I expected that she would stay with us, at least 
for that night; but therein I was mistaken. When 
the last of the Uhlans had passed the house she turned 
and spoke determinedly. 

" I must go home at once! " 

" Madame had best stay here," Eugenie remarked 
in a tone of command. 

" No, no! Do not try to persuade me. My mind 
is quite made up." 

" But Madame Gamier, the Germans — " 

She interrupted me almost irritably. 

" I cannot leave my two girls alone," she insisted, 
referring to the servants who had remained to guard 
her house. " I was reluctant to go this morning — 
enfin, now that I am back in Reims it shall not be said 
that I deserted them." 

Even Eugenie had no words to combat this aspect 
of the matter, and presently Madame Gamrer went off, 
with Julie to escort her, fearful of what might hap- 
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pen on the way, but firm in her determination to do 
her duty as she saw it 

Happily no mischance occurred, and Julie came 
back with the news that she had not passed a boche 
either going or returning. Evidently the soldiers we 
had seen out of the window were an advanced guard 
of cavalry; but next morning the Germans were in 
complete possession of the city and one could not 
walk a block without being challenged by a gray-clad 
guard. 

Early in the forenoon there came a sharp ring of 
the bell, followed by an impatient rattling of our door. 
Instinctively we knew that it was the enemy who de- 
manded admission in so brusque a manner, and Julie 
was in a panic. 

I went myself to the door in atiswer to the summons, 
followed by Eugenie, who had ever an eye on me in 
those days, and we found, as we expected, a German 
officer and a squad of privates. 

"Why have you kept me waiting?" the officer 
growled, pushing past me into the house. " You must 
be quicker when we knock. Remember our patience is 
not inexhaustible. You wretched French are too slow. 
But we '11 change all that. You '11 seel We '11 make 
a decent country of this before we 've finished with 
it. Now answer my questions — and take care that 
you tell the truth." 

I looked at him as he fumbled at some papers he 
carried. He was a short-necked, red-faced man and 
be scowled at us as if frightening women brought a 
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full measure of satisfaction to his arrogant pride. He 
had the manners typical of his countrymen, and he 
spoke in a guttural French which seemed to torture 
the words of our beautiful langtiage. He was the first 
of many German soldiers with whom I came in con- 
tact; but his lack of courtesy, his bullying conduct 
from first to last, his strutting self-importance, — 
even in his dealings with me who was but a child — 
these things were common to them all. Never did 
they show the slightest consideration for the old and 
feeble, never a grain of 93Tnpathy for suffering, never 
a hint of pity for their victims. They seemed to brag, 
like bad little boys who boast of their naughtiness. 
They were without shame as they were without honor. 
They were spitefully cruel as if in their hearts they 
were deeply envious of the gentle, kindly traits of 
those they conquered. So I found them, and so they 
are to-day. The Germans are not men, they are boches. 

These things Eugenie knew and had not failed to 
tell me of ; but until I had seen for myself how could 
I believe? My first lesson came that morning when 
this officer entered our home and treated it and its 
inmates as if they belonged to him to do with as he 
saw fit. 

" This is the house of Louis Marttgny," he began, 
glancing at the paper he held. "Is he with your 
army? " 

" Yes, monsieur," I answered. 

" There is also a feeble-minded old man livii^ here. 
I wish to see him." 
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It was an order and I led him into the Hbrary where 
grandpere sat in the sun by the window. 

The officer strode across the room, and grasping 
grandpere by the shoulder, twisted him around with 
no gentle hand in order to look at him. Grandpere, 
startled at this rough treatment, stared up at the officer, 
and as he saw the hated uniform, his face grew blank 
as if he dreamed. 

The man grunted something under his breath m 
German and turned once more to me. 

" I have here the name of Jeanne Martigny, dau^- 
ter of Louis. You are she, eh ? " 

" Yes, monsieur," I replied. 

" Your father is an officer in the Reserves," he went 
on, consulting his memorandum, " Where is his 
desk?" 

" Why do you wish to know, monsieur? " 

He had been looking eagerly about the room, but at 
my words he turned on me with a snarl. 

"What's that to you, girl?" he cried, taking a 
step toward me. " Let me tell you I don't like your 
brazen ways. Have a care that you speak humbly 
as is befitting. Now where is the desk ? " and he 
shook a finger in my face. 

" It is over there," Eugenie broke in, pointing. 

" Silence, you old fool. I did n't ask you," the 
officer fairly shouted, " I want this girl to tell me, 
and she shall t " 

His tone was enough to bring all my stubbornness 
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to the surface, but my old nurse's imploring eyes 
were upon me. 

" Papa's desk is there in the comer, monsieur," I 
said, as calmly as I could. I had no fear of the man, 
only a deep abhorrence, and met his eyes steadily. 
Perhaps he read in mine something of my feeling. 

" You need a lesson, my girl," he growled, " and 
trust me, you '11 have it if you flaunt your proud airs 
with us. Don't you know that we've beaten you? 
We 've taken your wretched country. Your miser- 
able army is running away." 

" You have yet to take Paris, monsieur," I retorted 
unwisely. 

Luckily this remark seemed to amuse him. It gave 
him an opportunity to boast. 

"Oh, ho!" he chuckled, gutturally, "we shall be 
in Paris in a week. We have the greatest army in 
the world. We Germans are the greatest people in 
the world." And with that he crossed to the desk and, 
flinging it open, sat down before it and began carefully 
looking through all the private documents papa kept 
there. It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
that he, as a representative of the " greatest people 
in the world," was engaged in a very petty business ; 
but I kept silent, seeing that we should suffer if I 
angered him further and that no good could come 
of it. 

He searched the desk very thoroughly but found 
nothing which he cared to take away. I thought it 
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must be military matters that interested him, but 
shortly he enlightened me. 

" Your family is from Courcelles near Metz in 
Alsiice," he began, again consulting his paper. " You 
see we know all about you." He paused a. moment 
as if expecting a reply. " You do see, we know all 
about you, eh?" he demanded, when I did not speak. 

" Yes, monsieur," I answered. To be quite frank 
I was astonished that he should have this informa- 
tion about us, who were of no particular importance 
in the country. 

" We know all about everybody," he went on, ex- 
panding with pride. " Now what I want from you 
are certain documents relating to the estate once oc- 
cupied by your family in Courcelles. Where are 
they?" 

" They are in Paris, monsieur," I answered truth- 
fully. " You will have to take that city to find them." 

I could not help a little smile of satisfaction, for it 
was plain now why he had searched papa's desk so 
carefully. He was looking for the deeds to our do- 
main in Alsace, doubtless in order to destroy them and 
thus make secure the title of those who at present oc- 
cupied the land. It was an example of the thoroi^h- 
ness of German cunning and dishonesty. 

But, evidently judging me by what he would him- 
self have done had our positions been reversed, he re- 
fused to take my word and, with his men, set about 
making a thorough search of the house. Luckily for 
the treasures Eugenie had hidden, the cellars were full 
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of secret places very difficult to discover, and at the 
end of an hour or so they gave it up. 

" You are to have a major quartered on you," the 
officer announced, as he took his leave of us. " I ad- 
vise you to be ready for him. He will not be so lenient 
with you as I have been." And down the steps he 
marched and strutted off with his soldiers behind him. 
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THE Germans have said that they acted with con- 
sideration for us during their occupation of 
Reims. Perhaps, for them, they did. I can tell only 
of my own experiences. We kept to ourselves as 
much as possible, staying indoors except when necessity 
drove us forth. Poor grandpere had to forego his 
walks in the sun and at first complained a little ; but, 
though I did not realize it then, it is possible that he 
understood something of the situation. It may be 
that the mere presence of the boehes in Reims had an 
effect upon him. At the time my thoughts were filled 
with anxieties, but I do recall noting that grandpere 
talked less than usual and not at all in the presence of 
our enemies. For hours at a time he would sit silent, 
as if deep in thought; but he said no word that in- 
dicated a change in his condition. Little Jacques, in 
a measure, took my place in caring for him. They 
were like two children together, and I was very glad 
to have the boy with us. 

I did not forget poor Madame Barton and made 

more than one effort to communicate with her, but 

needless to say without result Appeals to the boehes 

were useless. The heartaches of a mother who had 
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lost her little son and knew not whether he was aUve 
or dead did not move them. They told me in so many 
words that they did not care, which was very hard 
to believe. 

One must see these men to understand, and I saw 
thousands passing through Reims, on their way to 
attack Paris. I watched them as I had watched our 
soldiers on that first day of mobilization and I grew 
afraid. They marched stiffly, with the tireless regu- 
larity of machines, and seemed as unhuman. They 
swept through the city, a colorless mass that appeared 
to me irresistible and relentless, so that my heart beat 
faster with apprehension. But it was when I looked 
into their faces that I discovered theirs were not the 
countenances of men who go to battle dreading the 
horror of their task but undertaking it as a necessary 
duty. No, no I The awful truth I read in their 
features was that the Germans exult tn war and that 
they like to kill. Then I began to understand Eugenie 
and her bitter denunciations. She had known for 
forty years what we of a younger generation have now 
learned and must never forget, that the boches are a 
nation who shed blood with joy; who laugh at the 
suffering of others; who boast that they know no 
compassion for the weak nor any pity for the un- 
protected. They have lost their souls in the hope of 
gaining the whole world. 

I could not look at these marching boches for long, 
but turned away, half sick at the sight of them, and 
hurried to seek a renewal of my courage in a visit to 
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Sainte Jeanne. I prayed before her image many, 
many times, during these dreadful days when Reims 
was in the hands of her ruthless enemies. 

Eugenie protested volubly every time I went out of 
tile front door; but provisions had to be bought and 
I refused to let Julie go upon an errand which was 
not considered altogether safe for me. Eugenie was 
too old to carry a heavy basket; but she had reasons in 
plenty to be alarmed for me, as I now well under- 
stood. It was not that we feared for our Uves, but 
we shrank from coming into contact with the Germans 
as one shrinks from things unclean and deadly. They 
overran the city in groups of three or four when off 
duty, taunting all the French they met and threatening 
disaster at the least resistance to their desires. From 
the higliest general to the lowest private, they boasted 
and bullied as if already the French nation had been 
conquered and her people enslaved. 

Except that I saw it with my own eyes I could not 
have believed the stories I heard of their brutalities; 
but of the many dreadful scenes I witnessed two at 
least I shall never forget. 

I was on my way to a shop one morning, hurrying 
along, looking neither to the right nor the left, when 
the terror-stricken scream of a child brought me to 
an abrupt stop. Across the street a baby, scarcely 
three years old, stood at bay before half a dozen Ger- 
man soldiers. Tightly clasped in her tiny arms was a 
china doll, doubtless her dearest possession, and one 
pf these soldiers was trying to take it from her. It 
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was a sickening sight to see the huge, clumsy crea- 
ture struggling with that brave little mother; but it 
was over in a minute. The brute snatched the doll 
from the baby's arms and flung it upon the pavement, 
where tt smashed into a thousand pieces. 

I expected to hear a protest from his comrades; but 
instead these hardy German soldiers laughed loud and 
long, looking down upon the broken-hearted baby, who 
knelt to gather up the fragments of her treasure. 
Then, with the swagger of a man who thought well of 
himself and of his kind, the one who had done this 
pretty deed went off with his jubilant companions. I 
was about to cross and try to comfort the baby, but ere 
I had started a woman ran out of a nearby house and 
carried the pauvre petite indoors. 

It may be a small thing, this breaking of a child's 
doll, when whole cities were being destroyed; but what 
can one think of the man who did it — of those who 
stood by laughing — of the race from which they 
sprang? 

A day or two later I was returning from the cathe- 
dral. In my heart there glowed a renewed hope and 
a fresh courage. Even my horror of the boches was 
stilled for the time, and I might have found it possible 
to believe that all the Germans were not as those I 
had seen, that, as had been thought, some of them 
loved children and were kindly. I might have per- 
suaded myself that it was only the war which had 
changed the spirit of these men from across the Rhine. 
But as I turned the comer, a sight met my eyes that 
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for all time drove out any doubt I might have had of 
the malignant and cruel nature of the Germans. 

Oh the pavement crawled a crippled boy and sur- 
rounding* him were four sturdy German soldiers all 
in the best of humor and laughing gaily. It was 
plain at a glance that the boy's cratch had been kicked 
from under him, so that he had fallen, and that he 
could not walk without it. He was in a pitiable state 
of fright and longed to escape; but as he dragged him- 
self near to his crutch a boche would push it away. 
They would let him come almost up to it and then 
send it whizzing out of reach, shouting the while in 
merriment. 

How long they had been at this cat-and-mouse game 
I do not know, but the pale-faced cripple was in agony 
and panted as he vainly struggled to grasp his only 
means of escape from these tormentors. The horrid 
craelty of tt was indescribable. I shudder now as I 
think of it, but at the time I was almost beside my- 
self. With a cry I ran to the boy and, stooping, lifted 
him up so that he stood upon his sound leg with my 
arm about him. Then I turned to the soldiers. 

" Give me that crutch ! " I demanded, and thoi^h 
they could not understand my French, what I wanted 
was plain enough. 

And I think that if, among any other race of men, 
such an act could have been possible, its perpetrators 
would have had the grace to feel ashamed, at least at 
having been caught in their wickedness; but not the 
boches! They were angry that I had stepped in to 
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spoil their fun, and one of them shook a fist at me. 
They shouted in their harsh language, thrusting their 
faces close to mine, and all mouthing at once, their 
little eyes a-gleam with fury. 

I do not know what might have happened if help had 
not arrived. I saw clearly that they had no inten- 
tion of letting me thwart them, but just as one had 
put a heavy hand upon my shoulder to force me away, 
the Abbe Chinot came upon the scene. Knowing that 
they would not understand his words, the Abbe took his 
place beside me and the cripple, and lifted his hand in 
a gesture of protection. For a moment there was 
silence. What might happen I could not guess, but 
the features of the Germans were twisted in angry 
scowls and I think it was touch and go whether or not 
they should attack us. It was the sight of the good 
priest's soutane that held them. They cannot be a 
brave people who practice such wanton cruelties, and, 
once a doubt had entered their minds, their cowardly 
instincts got the better of them. 

Saying something to his fellows, the one who held 
the crutch broke it across his knee, threw it aside with 
a gruff laugh and turned away, the others following. 

" Home with you, Jeannette," cried Monsieur 
I'Abbe, as he took charge of the cripple, " you should 
have no hand in such affairs." 

" But I could not stand by and see the boy so 
iH-treated I " I protested. 

" Of course you could n't," he agreed, with a smile 
at my vehemence, " but next time, my child, take an- 
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other street when you see German soldiers in your 
path. Now home with you at once." 

It was several days before I quite recovered from 
the shock of this encounter. For a time, Eugenie 
had her way and I stayed indoors. But after all we 
were by no means free of our tormentors in the house. 
On that first day when the Germans entered Reims 
a major had been quartered on us; yet, in fairness to 
him, I must acknowledge that he never struck any of 
us, not even old Eugenie, — wherein we were more 
fortunate than others in the city. 

Short of actual bodily violence the man was brutal 
in the extreme. He spoke enou^ French to make 
himself perfectly understood, but it seemed as if he 
had taken pains to learn all the insulting words our 
language contained, and he used them upon all possible 
occasions. 

From the moment he entered the house his dissat- 
isfaction with his surroundings was evident. He 
glanced sharply about the rooms throt^h which he 
passed upon his first inspection, grunting disapproval 
upon every step. Eugenie had stripped us bare of 
valuable ornaments, and he could discover little that 
was worth stealing. This was the chief cause of his 
malcontent, though I did not know it at the time. 

At length, in the guest-room which we had put at 
his disposal, he gave expression to his ill humor. 

" They have sent me to live among pigs ! " he cried 
loudly, white he dismissed us as he might have dogs 
that failed to find favor in his eyes. 
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Eugenie was furious, but I had trouble to keep from 
laughing outright. He was a little man whose proud 
struttings and fierce speeches seemed absurd and in- 
congruous; yet I was quite mistaken in thinking, as I 
did for a time, that his harsh treatment of us was as- 
sumed in the belief that such should be the way of the 
conqueror. His actions were the result of his convic- 
tions, and a measure of his character. This I knew 
when he first saw little Jacques. He regarded the boy 
with a narrowing of his small, dose-set eyes and 
grunted : 

" Were the end of the war not so close at hand 
I should see to it that you would never fire a shot at 
a good German," he said, addressing Jacques directly. 
And I, who had heard tales of the maimed children of 
Belgium, knew that they were true and felt myself 
trembling. Thereafter I took pains to keep Jacques 
as much out of sight as possible. 

But the major was not the only one we were forced 
to endure. He brought with him an orderly, who, 
though his looks belied his bearing, was as difiicult 
to please as was the master from whom he took his 
cue. This soldier-servant was a young man, scarcely 
more than twenty, I should judge, and in appearance 
pleasing enough; but though he spoke no French he 
left little doubt in our minds that he possessed all the 
unlovely qualities of his countrymen. If a dish of food 
did not please him, he threw it on the floor. He bullied 
poor Julie till the girl scarcely knew what she was do- 
ing when he was Jn the kitchen. In a hundred ways 
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he made our lives intolerable, and a complaint I sent 
to the major only resulted in a redoubling of his ob- 
jectionable acts. 

Indeed, between the major and his orderly, our ex- 
istence was a miserable one. The former complained 
constantly of his accommodations and seemed to take 
it as a personal affront that we did not follow the 
German methods of household economy. 

" What a menage," he would blurt out. " It is 
your French envy. You know we do things better 
than you do, but you insist upon going your own way. 
It is your stupid prejudice. But we 'II change all that" 

He had not the least consideration for us and it 
never occurred to him that there might be some cour- 
tesy due, even though war had brought him under our 
roof. He was, in a manner, our guest. He treated us 
with the shallow arrogance of the beggar on horse- 
back. 

I was not greatly surprised, therefore, when the 
major came down one morning in an especially ill- 
humor. 

" I must have another room," he announced. " I 
do not like the one I am in. After breakfast I will 
look over the house and take the one I like best" 

There was not one expression of regret that this 
might inconvenience us. He simply stated his pur- 
pose, and we knew well that no protest on our part 
would aflfect him in the slightest. Rather would it 
bring down upon our heads some insulting remarks, 
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spoken in a guttural, boorish French of which he ap- 
peared inordinately proud. 

When he had finished hts heavy meal he motioned me 
to accompany him and we went upstairs with Eugenie 
in attendance. 

" It 's a wretched place ! " he grumbled. " I shall 
be glad when we've finished this business and can 
go home. Thank heaven, it will soon be over and 
the French will have learned a lesson for all time." ■ 

He continued in this strain, as he always did ; but 
truth to tell his remarks and insults had ceased to have 
a very great effect upon me. He made a tour of the 
house and liked none of it, but finally decided that 
- my room suited him better than the one he was oc- 
cupying and gave me orders to pack my things and 
make way for him. 

" You have half an hour," he announced, and 
stumped out of the room and down the stairs. 

Eugenie and I set to work immediately to move my 
belongings to father's room. There was not much to 
be done, nor, in the midst of our other anxieties, did 
I greatly grieve at leaving the surroundings in which 
I had grown up. Somehow I had the feeling that it 
would not be for long, so the change was soon made. 

Near the end of the half hour I returned to my 
chamber to collect the last of my small treasures, which 
I had left in a box on the table, and was surprised to 
find the major in the room with his back to me. He 
turned as I entered, and I saw that he had been rum- 
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maging among my things, for in his hand he held the 
most prized of my possessions, the little sandal of 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

" Oh, you must n't touch that, monsieur ! " I cried, 
forgetting for a moment the manner of man with 
whom I had to deal. 

" I touch anything I have a mind to touch," he an- 
swered body, and with an effort I curbed myself. 
" What is this thing? " he asked after a pause. 

" It is a relic of Jeanne d'Arc," ■ I explained, as 
calmly as I could, " she wore it when she came from 
Domremy. It is very precious to me," I added. 

" I don't believe any such stuff," he contradicted 
flatly. "It's absurd! Who invented such a tale?" 

His incredulity irritated me and, very foolishly, I 
recounted all the history of the sandal, telling him 
how it had come down to us from the knight of 
Metz and mentionit^ the yellow parchments that 
proved its authenticity. He listened with scarcely an 
interruption, turning the soft leather shoe over in 
his hand and examining it curiously as I told my tale. 
I saw that I had almost convinced him, and was cer- 
tain that he would give my relic back to me at once. 

" So you see, monsieur, why the sandal is very 
precious to me," I ended. 

" After all, it may well be as you say," he admitted. 
" At any rate it 's interestit^ enough, and I shall keep 
it" 

" Keep it ! " I repeated, scarcely crediting my ears. 
*' Ok, no, monsieur, you would not do that." 
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" And why not ? " he demanded. 

" Because it is mine and to take it would be stealing," 
I replied, boldly. 

" Stealing," he shouted, his facing growing red 
with anger. "You talk of my stealing? I a Ger- 
man nobleman! I tell you, girl, everything in this 
city belongs to us. Do you understand — to us Ger- 
mans? I do not steal. It is impossible t I am a gen- 
tleman and take only what is mine. This is the lirst 
thing I have found in this miserable sty that is worth 
the taking." 

" But, monsieur, the sandal is mine," I protested 
desperately. " Besides, a relic of Jeanne d'Arc can 
have little interest for you." 

" Ah, there you are mistaken," he retorted. " Did 
you not know that this Jeanne d'Arc was a German? " 

" A German I " I exclaimed with a laugh I could not 
restrain. " Jeanne d'Arc a German I Who ever heard 
of such a thing?" 

He looked at me for a moment with a sort of con- 
temptuous pity. 

" I am being very patient with you because you are 
an ignorant French girl," he began finally, " and I am 
going to explain to you what every child in our Father- 
land knows long before they come to your age. Our 
professors have proved beyond a doubt that this 
Jeanne d'Arc is German. All the famous people of 
the world are Germans. They must have been." 
And he went on, very patiently, I admit, to give some 
twisted explanation of how my dear saint was of 
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German origin. I have forgotten how he proved it; 
but what struck me as most curious was that he be- 
lieved what he said. 

" I cannot follow you, monsieur," I insisted, made 
bold by the growing conviction -that he really meant 
to keep my treasure, " but there can be no doubt that 
the relic is mine and I must have it." 

" Must 1 " he shouted, beginning to rave like an 
angry fish-wife. " Say that again and I shall forget 
that I am a gentleman and treat you as you deserve. 
I tell you I shall keep the sandal. It may be an im- 
portant antiquity which should be in Germany. The 
French do not deserve to have such things, so argue 
no more about it lest I lose my patience." 

With that he replaced the little slipper in its box, 
waving me out of the room as- he pocketed it. 

At last his intentions were beyond question. He 
had not been merely tryir^ to torment me as I had 
supposed. He meant to retain the sandal, and was 
pleased that he had found something in our house worth 
taking back to Germnay. 

But I was by no means ready to let him have his 
way. It was early in the war and I did not then be- 
lieve that even a major would' be permitted to steal 
from a girl. There were high officers in Reims, some 
of the very highest so rumor had it, and I was deter- 
mined to appeal to them, confident that my relic would 
be restored to me. 

Thus resolved I quitted the room without another 
word, and a few minutes later left the house. 
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I hurried first to the apothecary shop of Monsieur 
Cartier, hoping he might know where those I sought 
were lodged. 

" I think they are in the palace of the Archbishop, 
mademoiselle," he told me, " but I cannot be certain. 
They 're very secret about where their high officers 
are living.'* 

The palace of w^iJch Monsieur Cartier spoke was 
beside the cathedral, and, thanking him, I started off 
at top speed; but on my way there, at a turn in the 
street, I almost ran into a company of officers who 
were plainly of those I sought. 

"Oh, please, messieurs! " I exclaimed, thinking of 
nothing but the loss of my treasure, " I need your 
help." And I moved toward a young man who 
seemed to be the most important member of the 
group. 

But, ere I had taken more than a step toward him, 
I was rou0ily grasped by the shoulder and held fast. 

" What do you mean, girl? " cried my captor sternly. 
" Clear the way. We have no time to bother with 
your troubles." 

By this I knew that the young officer was, as I had 
guessed, the chief personage among them, and twist- 
ing myself about I spoke to him again. 

" Monsieur, one of your majors has taken my holy 
relic of Jeanne d*Arc and I must have it back again." 

There had been an amused smile upon the young 
man's lips; but, when I spoke of Sainte Jeanne, his 
face lighted up with interest and a fresh hope grew 
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in my heart. He gave a command for my release and 
then addressed me in most excellent French. 

" Now what is all this about Jeanne d'Arc, mademoi- 
selle? " he asked, pleasantly enough. And with hardly 
a pause for breath, I poured forth the whole of my 
story with a rush. 

"And it is really authentic, this sandal?" he in- 
quired, after listening without one interruption. 

" Oh, yes, monsieur," I assured him, " we have the 
letters from Jean of Metz. It is truly the slipper of 
the Maid." 

He stood a moment in thought, as if making up his 
mind, and I held my breath, most anxious for the 
outcome. At length he spoke some words in German 
to his companions, and then turned to me. 

"Lead the way. Mademoiselle de Martigny," he 
cried gaily, " I am impatient to see this relic of yours." 

I needed no second invitation but started back at 
once. 

" There are at least some honorable men among 
the Germans," I said to myself, and hurried ahead, 
the officers behind me chatting together in their own 
language and laughing a good deal as if at a joke. 

Indeed I was rather inclined to laugh myself as I 
pictured the major's face when he was ordered to re- 
turn my sandal to me. 
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U0N5IEUR LE PRINCE 

IT was while I was leading the German officers 
to our house that I had time to realize fully how 
great a sorrow the loss of the little sandal would have 
brought me. After preserving it in our family all 
these years it would have been a calamity to have it 
stolen from us, and I blamed myself severely for not 
having taken better care of my treasure. I was stupid 
to have told the boche major the history of the relic. 
If I had appeared indifferent he would have had no 
furtfier interest in it. To be sure there was some ex- 
cuse for me. I could not have believed that a man 
who was so loud in proclaiming his gentle birth would 
stoop to steal. The war gave him no warrant for 
seizing the possessions of a French girl in whose home 
he was being entertained. Nevertheless I should have 
held ray tongue, and I vowed to myself that once I 
had it safe I should guard the sandal more carefully 
in the future. 

That it would now be returned to me I never 
doubted. I did not know who the young officer was 
who followed me. There was nothing I could detect 
about the long gray coat he wore to distinguish him 
from any of his companions, but his manners were 
those of one accustomed to the deference and obedi- 
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ence of his associates. I was convinced that he was 
no ordinary person but a man of high rank in his 
own country, and my heart rejoiced, for I was cer- 
tain that he would see me justly treated. 

We reached the house and as we entered, the major, 
followed by his orderly, was about to leave it. There 
was a great clicking of heels and an exchange of stiff 
salutes, after which the young man led the way into 
our reception room, where grandpere sat by the win- 
dow. The officers scarcely noticed him and he, having 
taken one quick glance at them, turned away his head 
and looked out of the window again. 

There was a volley of short sentences in German, 
and the major took my box out of his pocket, handing 
it to the young man with a low bow, as if offering a 
gift. The other seemed to thank him, rather indiffer- 
ently I thought, and at once centered his attention upon 
the sandal. This he handled with a certain reverence 
and care, which showed an appreciation very pleasing 
to me. 

" It is most interesting, mademoiselle," he satd, 
finally. " I know something of these things, having a 
collection of my own. That the sandal is Fifteenth 
Century work I can see no reason to doubt Whether 
or not it once belonged to Jeanne d'Arc Js another 
matter." 

"There is no doubt of that either, monsieur," 1 
answered readily. He seemed so genuinely impressed 
with the relic that, for the time, I forgot that he was 
aboche. 
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" Still, one is set to wondering, mademoiselle, why 
Jeanne d'Arc left her shoes about as souvenirs," he re- 
plied with a smite. 

" Oh, that is easily explained, monsieur," I hastened 
to tell him. " When Jeanne d'Arc started for Chinon 
from Vaucouleur she changed her costume, putting on 
the clothes of a man. The little shoe you hold was 
one she wore when she came from Domremy. Jean 
of Metz kept it because he believed then that she was 
a saint." 

" A very pretty story," he remarked, " but not easy 
to prove." 

*' We have an account of the circumstances written 
by Jean of Metz," I insisted. 

" Oh, yes, I remember you spoke of certain letters 
or papers," the young man went on, with a show of 
enthusiasm. *' I should like very much to see them." 

" They are in Paris," I replied. " My papa keeps 
them with other valuable family papers in the vault 
of the bank." 

A shade of disappointment crossed the young man's 
face. 

" Do you know the name of the bank, mademoi- 
selle?" he asked. "I shall be in Paris before many 
days." 

At his words there was a titter of laughter among 
the officers, and a cold chill struck into my heart. I 
remembered then the kind of men with whom I was 
dealing. 

" I do not know the name of the bank, monsieur," 
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I answered truthfully, "but whether Jeanne d'Arc 
wore the sandal or not, I treasure it, monsieur." And 
taking a step nearer the young officer I held out my 
hand. 

" Yes, I can well understand how you feel," he re- 
marked, still most pleasantly. " But, mademoiselle, I 
am in a somewhat awkward position. You see, the 
major here has presented me with the little slipper, 
knowing my interest in such things, and it would 
hardly be polite for me to hand it over to you." 

" But it was not his to give, monsieur I " I protested. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
easily. 

" That is a matter you must settle with the major, 
mademoiselle," he said. "Of course I should not 
think of taking it from you, but in the circumstances 
I can hardly refuse a gift." And with great care he 
wrapped the sandal in its silk covering and replaced 
it in the box. 

" You mean you are going to keep it? " I half 
gasped, unable to credit what was happening. 

" Most certainly I mean to keep it," he retorted, 
dropping his mask of friendliness. " When we Ger- 
mans want a thing, we take it." And with that he 
spoke a word to the others and moved toward the 
door of the room. 

" But you shan't have iti " I cried, and flung my- 
self at the man, striving to snatch the box out of his 
hand. 

I was quite beside myself and have no very clear 
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idea what happened in the few moments that followed. 
I did not reach the young officer ; for, as I sprang for- 
ward, one of his companions jumped between us, and 
another, seizing me by the arm, threw me with some 
force against the wall. At the impact I cried out, 
more in anger than in pain, as I was not hurt at all ; 
but at the sound, grandpere leaped to his feet and 
rushed upon our enemies. 

For a few seconds there was a mighty confusion. 
The German officers rallied in front of their young 
leader, shouting orders right and left. I saw pistols 
in the hands of one or two ; but before I could rightly 
realize just what was going on, the biggest and most 
brutal of the men struck grandpere a heavy blow on the 
chest and he fell to the floor like one dead. There 
was an instant of silence as all in the room looked down 
on the old man lying motionless on the floor, and I 
have no doubt that had grandpere moved so much as 
a finger they would have shot him in cold blood. 

But there was no sign of life in the quiet body at 
our feet, and presently one of the men laughed. This 
seemed to break a spell and in high good humor the 
German officers trooped out. As the last man went 
through the door he spoke to me over his shoulder. 

"Hereafter, my girl, you'll know better than to 
argue with his Imperial Highness," and with another 
burst of laughter they quitted the house. 

Truly I had found one in high command. Where 
should I go now to seek an honorable German? My 
brain was numbed with the unexpected turn of events. 
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What kind of people were these boches whose very 
Princes did not hesitate to steal ? 

But for a second only did I stand thus. Grand- 
pere's white face brought me to my senses and I 
dropped to my knees beside him as Eugenie, followed 
by Julie and little Jacques, came running in. 

They stopped at the threshold and gazed at the 
body on the floor with frightened faces. 

" Is he dead, chirie? " whispered Eugenie, tottering 
into the room as if suddenly stricken with a palsy. 

I lifted grandpere's head and, with a great feeling 
of thankfulness, found that he still breathed. 

" He is alive, Eugenie," I murmured. 

" What happened ? " she asked. 

" Poor grandpere tried to save me from the boches," 
I explained. 

"The boches!" she muttered. "They will kill 
him yet ! " But seeing that he was alive she summoned 
her wits and sent Julie off for water and smelling 
salts. 

However, we had no need of restoratives. Grand- 
pere quite suddenly opened his eyes. 

" What is it? " he asked weakly. 

" You were struck down by brutal men, grandpere," 
I said, bitterly. 

" But they appeared to be Germans," he went on, 
his voice growing stronger and a look of anger com- 
ing into his eyes. " I thought they tried to harm 
thee." 

"Oh, grandpere, they were Germans," I half 
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sobbed. " They have come back again to steal and 
burn and kill. They are not human. They have no 
pity in their hearts. ITiey would have shot you if 
you had moved." 

" Do you mean that the German army has come 
back again ? " he asked very seriously. 

" Yes, grandpere, yes," I answered as earnestly as 
I could. " Can't you understand? Many things have 
happened and we are at war once more." I could 
see that he comprehended what I was saying, for, 
with a quick return of strength, he stood up, his eyes 
suddenly blazing. 

" War with the Germans?" he cried with a loud 
voice. " At war with the Germans — and I am doing 
nothing. Where are our armies? Why have you 
let an officer of the Legion of Honor sit dreaming 
while France tights? I must join my regiment" He 
strode out of the room and we heard him run up the 
stairs. 

Eugenie and I looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

" He has recovered his senses," she murmured tn an 
awed voice. " A German blow darkened his mind. 
Another German blow has let in the light again." 

" It is like a miracle," I said, " and it came about 
through the relic of Jeanne d'Arc, Could the blessed 
saint have anything to do with it?" I asked breath- 
lessly. 

" Where is the relic? " Eugenie questioned. 

" It *s gone," I confessed. " The Germans have 
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taken it. I was trying to get it back when grandpdre 
was struck," 

" Strange ! Truly very strange I " My old nurse 
crooned, staring straight before her as if she saw a 
vision. " Things come and things go and we know 
not why. Perhaps the loss of thy relic is necessary, 
but it shall bring no profit to those who have s^Ien 
it. Some day it will come back to you." 

" I have no hope of that, Eug^ie," I told her, 
" The one who took it is a prince. They keep tight 
hold upon their treasures." 

" Nay, child," she cried, as one inspired, " think you 
the Maid who saved France has not the power to 
save again? If it is necessary, the dead will rise up 
to light as, in a way, your grandpere has come back 
to life. France shall win her last battle with the 
boches, and then shall she be made whole again. What 
has been stolen shall be restored. Your sandal shall 
be returned to your hand as surely as Alsace-Lorraine 
shall be French once more I " 

She shivered as the words left her lips and I saw 
the light of prophecy die out of her eyes. Of a sudden 
she was only a wrinkled old woman of short speech 
and crabbed ways. 

A moment later grandpere came down the stairs and 
entered the room with the step of a man twenty years 
younger. He was clad in his faded uniform, but he 
stood straight as an arrow. On his breast were pinned 
his medals, at his side was his sword, and there was 
a look in his face that I had never seen before. 
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He knew me perfectly, but he gazed at Eugenie for 
a moment as if she were a stranger. Then he stepped 
close to her and stared into her face. 

"It cannot be Eugenie?" he mused. 

" It is DO other, monsieur," she answered. 

" But — but you look so old. Eugenie was a yoimg 
woman." 

"Aye — -forty-four years ago, monsieur." 

He was quite bewildered for a moment, and put his 
hands before his face as if to hide the great emotion 
he could not control. 

" Has it been so long ? " he faltered at last. " Forty- 
four years ! And all that time I have been dreaming." 
His body shook as if he were in pain. 

" Oh, grandpere," I cried, putting an arm about 
him, " do not think of the years that are gone." 

" You are right, my dear," he said, with quick 
enet^. "Tell me, I did not dream we are at 
war ? " 

" No, grandpere, they — " 

" Then I must be at my duties," he interrupted, and 
turned to go out, but halted as both Eugenie and I 
called a warning. 

" You must not be seen like that, monsieur! " the old 
nurse exclaimed. 

" Reims is in the hands of our enemies, grandpere," 
I explained. " You must take off your uniform, other- 
wise they will make you a prisoner and you will not 
be able to help France." 

" So that 's the way the land lies." He saw at once 
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the difficulties that confronted us. " You 're right, 
my dear, I cannot a[^>ear like this." 

He was about to leave the room when there came 
the sound of an opening door and I heard the voice 
of the major speaking as he entered the house. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 

THERE are occasions when one acts before think- 
ing, and instinctively I pushed grandpere back 
of the half-open door. There was no time to consider 
what was best to be done. Our salvation lay in the 
boche officer going directly to'his own chamber, thus 
giving us an opportunity to hide grandpere until he 
had changed into everyday clothes. But fortune was 
not with us. The major stamped along the passage 
way, grumbling at Julie and little Jacques, who stepped 
back out of his path. For an instant I was sure we 
should be safe, then the man turned his head and 
looked through the open door at me. 

He halted, his figure stiffening and a heavy scowl 
overspreading his face. 

"So there you are, you meddlesome tattler?" he 
snarled. " You would make trouble for me, eh? 
I '11 teach you to carry tales." 

He held a cane in his hand and lifted it threaten- 
ingly as he came at me. I backed away and Eugenie, 
with a cry, would have stepped in between us ; but ere 
she could move grandpere sprang upon the man's back. 
So great was the major's surprise, that he lost his 
balance and they fell together on the floor. 
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Without a moment's hesitation we were all upon 
him, Eugenie, Julie, I and even little Jacques, who 
seized upon a foot and would not let ^o in spite of 
desperate kicking. With hardly a sound, except for 
our panting, we struggled to subdue our enemy and 
soon succeeded. He had fallen upon his face and I 
held his head in that position while grandpere sat upon 
his back, and Julie, Eugenie and Jacques between them 
held his legs. 

When he was quiet grandpere looked at us and 
smiled. 

" We are a gallant little army," he chuckled, and 
there was a faint tinge of red in his cheeks that made 
him look remarkably like papa. 

" How are we to kill this boche, monsieur ?" Eugenie 
demanded, very short of breath, but taking a deal of 
pleasure in the business. 

" We are not Germans, Ei^enie," grandpere replied 
with a twinkle in his eye. " We do not kill our pris- 
oners." 

" I will give my parole d'honneur, monsieur," came 
the muffled voice of our captive. 

Grandpere laughed outright. 

" No, monsieur le major," he answered, " we 
learned in 1870 that the word of a German officer was 
not to be trusted. Jeannette," he went on to me, " get 
something to tie this fellow up with. I can hold his 
head while you are gone." 

" But, monsieur — ," the major began. 

" Do not speak," cried grandpere angrily. " A man 
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who would strike a girl had best not talk of honor. 
Go, Jeannette. I shall feel happier when I see this 
boche trussed up like a fat goose." 

" There is a clothes-line in the kitchen, mademoi- 
selle," Eugenie suggested, and when grandpere had 
shifted his position a tittle, so that he could press down 
upon the major's head if need be, I ran out of the 
room. 

But as I turned into the hall my heart almost stopped 
beating for, with his back to me, and doubled over, as 
if perhaps from pain, was the major's orderly. Here 
was one not so easy to overcome, and I could not see 
how it would be possible to hide the matter from him. 

At the sound of my step he turned, and I expected 
the usual sullen scowl upon his face; but greatly to 
my surprise, it was convulsed with silent laugher. As 
our eyes met, he put a finger to his lips and, nodding 
his head toward the kitchen as an indication for me to 
follow, he tiptoed off. 

At once I jumped to the conclusion that the man 
knew nothing of what bad happened and though I 
could not account for his extraordinary behavior — 
it was the first time I had ever seen him show a trace of 
levity — I really had no choice but to obey his silent 
command. 

It was evident that he wanted to talk to me. If I 
did not go with him he would come after me and 
discovering what we had done, would denounce us to 
our dreaded enemy. Moreover the rope was in the 
kitchen, which was another reason for my go- 
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ing there, though what excuse I could give him for 
wanting it was by no means plain to me. 

On the other hand why was he so quiet — and still 
more to be pondered over, what was the cause of his 
merriment ? 

I had tarried a few moments, turning these matters 
over in my mind, for a false step would be fatal to us 
all ; but there seemed only one thing for me to do and 
I went into the kitchen, meaning to maintain as calm 
and unconcerned a front as I could muster; in reality, 
I was trembling with apprehension. 

The orderly met me in the doorway with the clothes- 
line for which I had come in his hand. He held it 
out to me with a reckless, boyish grin upon his face. 

" Tie him up well, mademoiselle," he whispered, in 
excellent French. " It was a fine sight Then, if 
you please, come back alone, but say nothing of me to 
the others." 

I was so amazed that I stared at him for a moment, 
gaping like a thirsty fish; then, with a glad realization 
that here at least was no enemy, I hurried back with 
the rope, 

" I thought you would never return," said grandpere, 
who, with the others, was sitting just as I had left 
him. " I am afraid that our prisoner wilt be smoth- 
ered." 

"And serve him right," Eugenie muttered. She 
hated the boches and was at no pains to hide it. 

" I have no love for these barbarians, Eugenie," 
grandpere said, as he set about tying up the major. 
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"but I think we shall have more pleasure out of this 
German ahve than dead." 

We wound the rope around the helpless officer until 
he was wrapped like a mummy from his neck down. 
Then we turned him over on his back and stood up to 
have a good look at him. 

His face was scarlet and his little, blood-shot eyes 
were red with anger. He was quite helpless, but by 
no means subdued. 

" Leo I Leo I " he began to shout at the top of his 
lungs, and kept it up till grandpere, seizing a cushion 
from a chair, held it over his mouth to stop the noise. 

" It is the orderly for whom he calls," cried Eugenie, 
clutching my arm. " If he hears him we are losti " 

Grandpere looked up inquiringly, not understand- 
ing, of course. And bidding Eugenie make all clear, 
I slipped out, telling them not to leave the room until 
I had ascertained how the land lay. I should have 
liked to ease her mind, but the orderly had urged me 
to say nothing of him and I dared not disobey. 

" I hope you have the major tied fast, mademoi- 
selle? " were the words with which I was greeted when 
I reached the kitchen. The young man was still hugely 
pleased about something, but he spoke in an tmder- 
tone. 

" Absolument! Did you not hear him calling 
you ? " 

" To be sure, but his bellowing stopped so suddenly 
that I guessed what was happening," he answered with 
a grin. " I wish I could have had a hand in it. I owe 
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him something on my own behalf. It was a funny 
sight to me." And he went off into another silent fit 
of mirth. 

" But please explain the meaning of your actions? " 
I demanded, for I saw very little to laugh at in the sit- 
uation. 

He sobered in a moment, catching the note of anxi- 
ety in my voice. 

" You are right, mademoiselle, I must explain my- 
self," he began, " though it will be impossible to tell 
you everything now. It would take too long. How- 
ever, you may count me as loyal a Frenchman as ever 
lived, though till this war began I was never nearer 
France than Strasbourg." 

" That was France once," I said, 

"And will be again, mademoiselle," he went on, 
with a positive ring in his low-pitched voice, "but 
all that must come later. Just at present you are walk- 
ing on the edge of a volcano." 

" I do not understand your position," I replied, still 
puzzled. 

" In a word, mademoiselle, I am a French spy," he 
returned promptly. " Now you have my life in your 
hands." 

" It is safe, monsieur." 

" I know that," he cut in. " I told you rather that 
you might trust me, mademoiselle; but no one else 
must know. Do you understand? " His earnestness 
was very marked and I saw that he attached great im- 
portance to this. 
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" But the others of the family are bound to learn if 
you stay here," I argued, not seeing how the matter 
could be kept frcun Eugenie and Julie at least. 

" I must stay here, and yet they must be kept in 
ignorance. You shall take a second prisoner, made- 
moiselle." He smiled as he said it, and crossing the 
kitchen, came back with another piece of clothes-line. 
" You must tie me up." 

I hesitated a moment, not seeing the drift of his 
remarks, and he hastened to explain. 

" Listen, mademoiselle, you are playing a most dan- 
gerous game. How can you hope to keep the major 
a prisoner in the very center of their army? Do you 
not see that his absence from Headquarters will be 
quickly noticed and this house will be the first place 
they will seek him? " 

" Of course I see that," I murmured, beginning to 
be panic-stricken at the prospect. 

" Eh bien, mademoiselle, I dare not run the risk of 
being found free — " he began. 

" Oh, I see. They would guess you were a spy and 
shoot you," I interrupted. 

" Being shot is the smallest part of it, mademoiselle. 
It would put an end to my work, which is the only thing 
to be considered. It is no easy matter to get a spy 
into the German army. There are all too few of us 
as it is, so you see it is necessary that none but you 
guess I am anything but the German I seem." 

" But no one in this house would betray you," I in- 
sisted. 
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" Not willingly, I know," he agreed, " but the bodies 
are suspicious, and they hesitate at nothing to force 
those who might have information to give it up. It 
will be safer for all concerned if I keep to my part. 
I can play it, eh? " he ended, with a quizzical look on 
his face. 

" You can be most disagreeable, monsieur," I con- 
fessed. 

" It 's all one need be to pass for a German," he 
said, " but now you see my difficulty. For France 
everything must be sacrificed. My life — your life — 
it is all one if France can be saved. And, mademoiselle, 
when the boches are driven out of Reims, I must go 
with them. That is understood. The major may 
have been captured anywhere. I shall have plenty of 
time to invent a fine story about that ; but his orderly, 
you comprehend, will escape and perhaps they will 
make him the servant of a still higher officer. They 
find me a most excellent servant. Alors, mademoiselle, 
it is necessary that you treat me as a boche." 

We had been talking together for perhaps ten min- 
utes and yet I did not seem able to grasp the situa- 
tion completely. Here I was, conferring in the most 
friendly way with a young man dressed in the hated 
gray uniform of a German soldier whom a short half 
hour ago I had avoided meeting whenever possible. 
Then, he had seemed to possess all the objectionable 
characteristics of the boches, their uncouth manners 
and their brutish looks. Suddenly he had changed to 
a bright, eager, rather handsome Frenchman who, in 
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^ite of bis dress, was not in the least like one of our 
enemies. The alteration was too rapid for me to ac- 
cept his explanation without suspicion ; but how other- 
wise could his merriment over the plight of his major 
and bis willingness to play a passive part be accounted 
for? 

" Mademoiselle," be said, as if guessing what was 
passing through my mind, " when you have tied me 
up securely you will have plenty of time to consider 
the situatioa" 

" But, monsieur, how can it be made to appear that 
I have overcome you? " I questioned. 

" It 's easily done," he replied gaily. " You will 
knock me insensible with this." He picked up a roll- 
ing-pin from the kitchen table and held it out to me. 

"I cannot strike you, monsieur," I replied, draw- 
ing back instinctively. 

He gave a low chuckle of merriment. 

" Oh, I have no longing for a broken head, made- 
moiselle. We shall only pretend. I shall fall down 
and you will call for monsieur, your grandfather. To- 
gether you will bind me. It will not be difficult, but 
do not be careless with the knots. A tight cord about 
the wrists is easier to bear than one about the neck and 
the boches have keen eyes." 

" But after that, monsieur, what are we to do with 
you and the major? " I asked helplessly. " As you 
said yourself, this house will be the first place searched 
when you are missed." 

" I 've thought of that," he answered soberly. 
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" Until nightfall you must keep us here. It will be 
a risk, but not too great a one, I hope. After that 
you must take us away — to the house of a friend, 
perhaps." 

" But the Germans will search every house in the 
city," I protested. 

" That is possible, too," he agreed, " but it will take 
many days to explore all the cellars of Reims, and I 
have hope, mademoiselle, that the French army will 
have driven out the Germans before that. At any 
rate it is all we can do. We must trust somewhat to 
our good fortune. Are you ready? " 

He held the rolling-pin in his hand and I nodded, 
though I was by no means certain just what he was 
about to do. 

But I was not left long in doubt. At my signal he 
hit the table a sharp rap or two, and threw it over so 
that it clattered noisily. Then he gave a ghastly kind 
of groan and fell to the f!oor. 

" Now call your grandfather, mademoiselle," he 
whispered, and turned over on his side, closing his 
eyes and looking indeed as if he were stunned. 

I lifted my voice and shouted for help, which came 
running in a moment, — hot only grandpere but the 
others as well ; and, seeming to comprehend the situa- 
tion at a glance, they fell upon the young man and 
soon had him properly bound. 

" You dealt the brute a good blow," Eugenie 
chuckled, picking up the rolling-pin and brandishing it 
in her hand. " I heard it strike his wooden head." 
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"We haven't time to talk about that," I cut in, 
" we must hide our prisoners." 

" Jeannette is quite right," grandpere agreed. " The 
major is sure to be missed sooner or later. What 
shall we do with them? " 

" Put them in the cellar, monsieur," Eugenie an- 
swered promptly, 

" With the rats," Julie murmured, with a vindictive 
glance at her supposed enemy. 

" They must be kept apart," I cautioned for more 
than one reason, but it was sufficient for me to explain 
that if they were together they might the more easily 
contrive an escape. 

It was no light task to drag the two men down into 
the spacious vault below the house. In the midst of 
our efforts with the major, the bandage around his 
mouth came off and he began bellowing for " Leo," 
at the top of his voice, so that we were forced to gag 
him effectually. The orderly, as I shall still call him, 
assuming a return to consciousness, gave us no little 
trouble till he, too, was gagged. Indeed so well did 
he act the part of angry boche that it was hard even 
for me to realize that he could be anything else. 

But at length we had them settled out of sight, 
and grandpere and I returned to the library for a 
breathing space. 

He sat down heavily in a chair, letting his head rest 
against the back of it. 

" It has been a somewhat strenuous hour for an 
old man, Jeannette," he said, with a tired smile. 
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" I don't see how you have done it, grandpere," I 
answered. " Can it have harmed you seriously? " 

" No, it 's just that my ancient muscles must be 
put in training again," he assured me. " It has been 
a strange awakening, Jeannette. There are a thou- 
sand questions I want to ask ; but we have our prison- 
ers to think of. They will be missed and a search for 
them is certain. What — " 

A sharp ringing at the front door belt stopped him 
short, and for an instant we eyed each other appre- 
hensively. 

" Your uniform," I whispered. " You must go up 
at once and change it." He nodded, and without an- 
other word, left the room. I went to the window and 
peered out through the curtains. 

Before the house stood a German military automo- 
bile and on the step was an officer. My heart sank 
as I heard Julie going along the hall in answer to 
his summons. 
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AS is their way the German officer pushed past 
Julie as if the house belonged to him, and I went 
into the hall at once. I did not know what I should 
say, but I had no wish to arouse either antagonism or 
suspicion by keeping the man waiting. 

" I demand to see Major von Protzig at once," he 
announced in harsh French. 

What we had feared seemed at hand. A denial 
that the major was in the house would but precipitate 
the inevitable search. Sooner or later our prisoners 
would be found and, though we might gain an hour 
or two, I could think of no way in which so short a 
time would serve. That I was confused by his de- 
mand was evident to him, for he eyed me sharply. 

"Well, well I Why don't you answer?" he 
growled impatiently. 

" Monsieur," I faltered, " it is impossible for 
you — " 

He let me get no further but broke in with a sneer- 
ing, mirthless laugh. 

"You French are beyond comprehension!" he ex- 
claimed. " Why must you forever beat about the 
Imsh? Do you think to deceive us Germans F I know 
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that the major has been ordered away, yet I hoped it 
might be possible to catch him before he left. But 
instead of telling me straightforwardly that he has 
gone, you must shilly-shally, and take five minutes to 
say what can be said in a minute. It is the naturally 
deceptive nature of the French, but we mean to change 
all that." 

He turned on his heel and stamped out of the house, 
leaving me in a state of amazed joy. Here was good 
news indeed. I did not know, of course, for how long 
a time the major was expected to be absent, but I was 
sure it would give us the opportunity we needed to 
remove him to some other place. Nevertheless a mul- 
titude of possibilities requiring consideration crowded 
my thoughts. Later on I should have gone at once to 
grandp^re, but as yet I was not used to the change in 
him and it did not occur to me then to discuss the sit- 
uation with him. Instead I followed my first im- 
pulse and went directly to the cellars, seeking the 
orderly. 

I had taken pains to see that he was placed at a 
good distance from the major so that I might talk to 
him without being overheard. It was by no means a 
cheerful spot where the young man lay, but it was at 
least dry, and a grated window let in a little light. 
All in all it was considerably more comfortable than 
the hiding-place of his fellow prisoner. 

I took off his gag and in a low tone told him what 
had happened. 

" We 're playing in the best of luck, mademoiselle," 
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he said, after a moment's thought. " There will be no 
need to move your prisoners. It is quite evident now 
that the major has received orders to go immediately 
to the front That is what your' sandal of Jeanne 
d'Arc has done for him." 

The orderly had been a witness of all that had 
occurred when the Prince had taken my precious relic, 
but I had hardly noticed him and was therefore sur* 
prised at his mentioning it 

" Oh, my precious sandal," I cried, remembering it 
with a pang of deep regret. 

" Do not despair of seeing it again, mademoiselle," 
the young man remarked encouragingly. 

" Can you get it for me? " I asked breathlessly. 

" I 've done what I could already," he answered. 
" There are others of us with the boches, mademoiselle. 
I have spoken to one of them about it." 

" Thank you," I returned gratefully. " I should be 
so glad to have it back again — But I can't see how 
it could have affected the major." 

" Monsieur le Prince has returned a favor," the 
orderly explained. " My major is not popular in the 
army. He has been very much put out because they 
have kept him in Reims. It was rather like being 
placed on the shelf. Well, the Prince took a hand 
in the matter, and now the major has had his way." 

" But why should he have been so angry with me ? " 
I asked. 

" Perhaps he expected more than he received, 
mademoiselle. However, he is now likely to get what 
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he deserves instead and you may make your mind 
easy. We shall not be disturbed over Major von 
Protzig." 

This assurance brought me great comfort and was 
confirmed later by the low spirits of the major him- 
self, who did not appear to be very hopeful of being 
rescued, especially after I had mentioned casually that 
his orderly was a prisoner also. 

" You 've taken Leo ? " he said, his shifty eyes wid- 
ening in amazement. 

" Yes, monsieur," I answered calmly, and from that 
time on he became a very meek and gentle German. 
We placed him in a grated bin and made him as com- 
fortable as the circumstances would permit. Grand- 
pere, armed with a loaded pistol, took no little pleas- 
ure in walking our prisoners about the cellars for daily 
exercise, chuckling to. himself at the major's dejected 
aspect. Together we gave him his food, but we kept 
him bound, though we had removed his gag on his 
promise not to call out; a promise which, of course, 
he didn't keep, as his orderly told me later. He 
protested, with a great show of sincerity, that we could 
accept his word of honor not to escape, but grandpere 
would not trust him. 

" It is useless to appeal to me, monsieur," he would 
reply. " So many of your officers have broken their 
paroles dlionneur in the past that none can be trusted. 
It is a sad thing to be without honor, but it is your 
own choice." 

And the orderly indorsed this decision. 
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"Do not trust him for a moment, mademoiselle," 
he said earnestly. " The rascal would run away at 
the first opportunity that offered. Then he would have 
you all shot so that there would be no living witness 
of his breach of faith. Since you have taken off his 
gag he has been calling to me but of course I did not 
answer." 

During these days I talked many times with this 
young man and grew to like him very much. He told 
me his own story at the first opportunity, and any 
lingerii^ doubts I might have had regarding his hon- 
esty were swept away. 

" My name is Leon Guyot, mademoiselle, and we 
are of an old Lorraine family. That I am a private 
soldier in the German army and a spy for France is 
the doing of my good father, who planned it before 
I was born." 

Thus he began and I was soon to learn how deep 
was the love for France of those who were torn from 
the country in 1870. 

" My father," Leon continued, " pretended to be 
glad that Lorraine was surrendered to the Germans; 
but he predicted that another war would come and 
prepared to play his part in it. From the day of my 
birth, mademoiselle, he began to train me as a spy. 
In puUic we were the most loyal of Germans. In 
private he taught me to love France while he instructed 
me in her language and history. It was a passion with 
htm, mademoiselle, and he lacked not cunning to fool 
the boches. And now, finding me too stupid to shoot 
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straight, they have made me a servant. I am a good 
servant, in great demand by the higher officers and — 
you have well understood, mademoiselle, — I do not 
have to shoot my brothers. Besides you there are only 
five who know; myself, my father, and three others 
of us in the German army. In Paris there is a num- 
ber. That number stands for me ; but no one, even in 
the French army, has any knowledge of Leon Guyot. 
It is necessary to be very secret, mademoiselle." 

He told me much of his life, how it had all been 
directed to this end, and I thought many tithes of that 
father who for years had been hiding his hatred of 
the bodies and waiting patiently for the fulfilment of 
his plans. 

" And I am not the only one, mademoiselle," Leon 
assured nie. " The people of Alsace-Lorraine have 
suffered like slaves under the Germans ; but they have 
not forgotten France, not for one moment. Their 
day has come. Not a second time will France give up 
her provinces," 

When I appreciated the splendid courage of this 
young man who, at his father's bidding, had taken up 
a life of peril for a country he had never known, it is 
no wonder that I grew to like him and ceased to have 
any doubt that he was all he represented hiiAself to be. 

But these days were so full of anxiety that I had 
little opportunity to consider my own feelings. Every 
time the door bell rang my heart gave a jump and I 
expected to find a German officer on the threshold with 
some new demand upon our patience. We were, as 
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Leon had said, living over a volcano that might ex- 
plode at any moment and bring horrors unspeakable 
to the city. There were brutalities in plenty to remind 
as of the stories that had filtered through to us from 
Belgium. In truth, we knew not when all Reims might 
suffer a like fate. There are no words to express the 
dread these barbarous boches inspired. We had 
learned that they would stop at nothing. Now we 
feared them as we fear wild beasts who are deaf to all 
human appeal. 

In grandpere I found an unexpected source of 
strength and comfort; We spent many hours to- 
gether while I explained to him what I could of the 
happenings in the world since the day when his mem- 
ory had failed him. I had expected that it would be 
necessary to teach him as if he were a child ; but herein 
I was mistaken. Since his mind had become active 
again it seemed as if in all the blank years the passii^ 
events had made an impression upon him after all ; but 
the ability to express this knowledge, or even to re- 
alize it, had been held in abeyance until the blow had, 
so to speak, started a certain part of the machinery 
of his brain to moving once more. Now and then he 
would ask a question about something that puzzled 
him and when I had given him an answer he 'd say, 
" Oh, yes, I thought that was the way of it" Or 
again, " I remember now, that occurred a few years 
ago." 

Matters of which I had no knowledge crowded in 
upon his newly awakened mind and he would ask 
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Eugenie for confirmation of these maturing memories. 
He spoke to the Abbe Chinot about the changes that 
had taken place, and thereafter the good priest came 
every day to talk of politics and world affairs of which 
I knew little, so that in a short time grandpere was to 
all appearances a normal man. 

Then, too, this renewing of bis mind brought also 
a recovery of his strength. Not that he became a 
young man in any sense, but it seemed as if he had 
saved the wear and tear upon his body in his long 
period of quiescence and that he was now to live the 
years of middle age that he had missed. 

Meanwhile he understood perfectly in what danger 
he stood and put away his uniform, playing the part 
of the feeble old man he had been before the boche 
officer had struck him down ; but there was a new light 
of intelligence in his eyes which he could not hide 
from me, at least, and if I had loved him before I 
loved him doubly now. His sweet and gentle ways 
that had brought all children to his knees, he still 
retained, and to these qualities had been added a quick 
sympathy for the troubles of others, which heretofore 
he had not understood. Constantly he reminded me 
of papa, and I think it was from him that I inherited 
the quality of my laughter which I found to be con- 
tagious. I soon discovered that his spirit was a gay 
one and, for all his seventy years, he carried a young 
heart. 

Of course these matters came to me gradually. 
The days when the boches were overrunning Reims 
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are somewhat blurred in my memory and only by 
referring to the short entries in my diary is it pos- 
sible to separate them in my recollection. 

We knew little of the progress of the war, though 
the reverberations of the cannons to the south told us 
that the battle was not far distant. Day and night 
the rumble of it was in our ears, sometimes very dis- 
tinct, at other times seemti^ly far away, depending 
greatly upon the direction of the wind; but how the 
battles fared we could not even guess. The boches 
proclaimed victory after victory. They spread re- 
ports that the French army was in retreat everywhere 
and that any hour mi^t bring the announcement that 
Paris had fallen. 

We of Reims told ourselves that these were German 
lies; but we had need of great faith and I went to the 
cathedral often to pray to my dear saint to save France 
once more. In the holy calm of the great building 
the faith of thousands was renewed, and while I was 
there I had no doubt that, in the end, France would 
conquer. 

Often I met the Abbe beside the shrine and spoke to 
him of how sure I was that we would win. 

" And sometimes. Monsieur I'Abbe," I said, " it 
seems as if Sainte Jeanne whispered it to me." 

" And so she does, my dau^ter," he answered. 
" She is whispering in the heart of everyone who loves 
France and it is because we need her that we hear. 
No matter where it is, in the cathedral, in the hospital, 
on the battle line, Jeanne d'Arc is there. She loved her 
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country better than her life, and for that love she made 
the supreme sacrifice. So, to-day, all French men and 
all French women are ready to do the same, for they 
have the spirit of the saint in their hearts. Jeanne 
d'Arc is leading the armies of France and all the peo- 
ple of France as well." 

By such words and through our faith we gained the 
courage to endure those ten days of bitter humiliation 
which, I think, were worse than the destruction that 
followed. The bullet from a German rifle is easier 
to bear than the presence of the bodie who fires it. 
I, like all the people of Reims, had grown to loathe our 
enemies and whm one morning I looked out of the 
window and saw a long gray column of them march- 
ing rapidly to the north my whole being was filled 
with wild joy. I hurried into my clothes, but ere I 
was fully dressed Eug^ie burst into my room, 

" Mademoiselle Jeannette ! " she cried, her old voice 
cracking into a piercing scream, " the boches are run- 
ning away. Paris is saved! Vive la France I Vive 
la France ! " 
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IN THE NAME OF JEANNE D'aRC 

NOT until they were on the march out of the city 
did we realize the depth of our abhorrence of 
the boches. Ei^enie was beside herself with joy. 
She grasped my hands and together we capered about 
the room, crying " Vive la France I " like beings pos- 
sessed. The prospect of being delivered from the Ger- 
mans filled us with a sort of delirious gladness. It 
was not only that we were to be relieved of the fear 
for our lives but rather, I think, that we were to be 
rid of their dreadful presence, that set our hearts to 
singing. They are a wicked people and we instinct- 
ively shrank from the evil that is in them. 

As soon as an opportunity offered I went to Leon. 
I had promised to give him word of the first signs of 
the German retreat 

" Ah, mademoiselle," he whispered, " this is good 
news you have brought. I tell you I was banning 
to be anxious for Paris. You are quite sure they are 
going? " 

" There are many men marchit^ north," I explained, 
"and Julie says it is known that a number of huge 
cannon went through the city last night in the same 
tit 
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direction. I have not yet been out of the house, but we 
can hear the roar of battle coming nearer." 

"If the big guns are on the move the bodies are 
going back," Leon said, with conviction, " and I, too, 
must be on the move. Loosen the cords, mademoiselle, 
if you please, so that I can slip out when the time 
comes." 

" I wish you did n't have to go with them," I mur- 
mured, as I untied the knots. 

" So do I, mademoiselle," he screed heartily. " I 
had rather be shooting them ; but that is not my woric 
I can do more for France in a gray uniform than in 
a blue one." 

" But they are such horrid pe<^lel " 

" Mademoiselle," he went on widi a sad note in his 
voice, "you can have no idea how horrid they are. 
Reims has been well treated in comparison to some 
places the boches have occupied. You should see 
what they have done to les braves petits Beiges. I 
dare not tell you the horrors I have witnessed. When 
I think of the crimes the Germans have committed in 
Belgium I can find no name for them. To call them 
dogs is to pay them a compliment. Dogs are faith- 
ful." 

By this time he was quite free to move, but he lay 
quiet, thinking it best to pretend to be bound until the 
moment came for his departure. 

" I shall not forget your sandal, mademoiselle," he 
said at the end. " I make no promises, but I hope to 
restore it to you." 
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" I shall be very grateful," I answered. " Adieu et 
bonne chance, monsieur." 

"A thousand thanks, mademoiselle," he replied, 
" and if you do not forget, say a little prayer for Leon 
Guyot to the good Sainte Jeanne."' 

" I shall not forget." 

" Adieu et au revoir, mademoiselle." 

" Adieu et au revoir," 

I left him, saddened to think that a young man of 
such fine spirit should have to return to so perilous 
a task. He had to face not only the bullets of those 
he worked to save, but I felt sure that there was never 
a moment when he could relax his vigilance against 
the discovery of his real purpose. His life was for- 
feit the instant his enemies even suspected him. They 
were not the kind to wait for positive proof of guilt. 
I did not see him again for many a long day but 
I remembered his brave smile. Nor did I forget 
to say more than one prayer for his safety. He 
seemed so lonesome a friend amid a host of cruel 
enemies. 

Some time that afternoon he disappeared. How he 
slipped away without anyone seeing him I could not 
guess ; tut in the evening grandpere discovered he had 
gone and seemed a little chagrined. 

" We still have a major," he comforted himself with 
a smile, " and he is worth many orderlies." 

I was not so sure of that, but refrained from dis- 
cussing it. Nor was I anxious to encourage specula- 
tion about how Leon had managed his escape, so as 
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quickly as I could I turned the conversation to that 
happy topic, the German retreat. 

" Oh, let us forget the orderly," I cried. " I am 
so glad that the boches have left Reims that I don't 
know what to do." 

" It is the saving of Paris that is the important mat- 
ter, my dear," grandp^re remarked thoughtfully. 
" The victory which we have won will, I feel siwe, 
be reckoned among the greatest in history. It has not 
only saved France but I believe that it has saved the 
world from the Germans." 

I did not then fully appreciate all that grandpere 
meant, for this was said even before we had named 
our victory " The Battle of the Marne," and as yet we 
had no idea how great a success it was ; but grandpere 
estimated it correctly, and I repeat his words to prove 
how completely he had recovered his mind and how 
quick he had been to grasp the full significance of the 
event. 

On the second day of the German retirement from 
the city they showed many evidences of disorder and 
panic. The roar of the battle had grown so near by 
this time that we felt almost in the midst of it, and it 
was plain that the French were coming on faster than 
our enemies had expected. It was then we discovered 
^t our lot heretofore had not been as bad as it might 
have been. Once they knew that they were beaten the 
boches gave up all pretense of restraint. They went 
away angrily, vowing that they would soon come back. 
They stole right and left, pill^ing all the shops in 
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their path and seetnit^ to take an insane joy in destroy- 
ing what they could not carry off. The streets were 
littered with broken champagne bottles, the contents 
of which they had consumed hke thirsty pigs. They 
forced entrance to prirate dwelHngs, smashing costly 
furnishings, ruining priceless works of art and be- 
having like mad creatures bent upon wanton destruc- 
tion. 

Luckily our street escaped, but even those who suf- 
fered most were too thankful to see the last of the 
barbarians to mourn their losses. To be rid of the 
loathsome presence of the bodies was worth any- 
thing! 

As the Germans disappeared the people of Reims 
swarmed into the streets, grandpere and I among 
them; and to fill our cup of happiness to overflowing, 
a troop of French infantry came running through the 
city in pursuit of the retreating foe. 

The sight of them set us cheerit^ wildly. 

"Vive la France!" 

The cry went up from a thousand throats in one 
mighty roar of triumph. 

" Vive la France ! " 

We shouted till we were hoarse while our soldiers 
pressed on to the north, hoping to overtake the Ger- 
mans in the vine-covered hills outside the town. We 
were half delirious with relief. Strangers shook each 
other by the hand, exchanging incoherent words of con- 
gratulation and delight. Men, women and children 
danced about the streets, singing and laughing as if it 
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were a great holiday. We were not only in an ec- 
stasy of gla<3ness over our victory, but we were sure 
the end of the war was in sight. We pro[^esied with 
deep conviction that the boches would be driven across 
the Rhine within the next few days. 

" Vive Alsace-Lorraine ! " 

Someone near us had voiced the desire that, next to 
the saving of France itself, was dearest to our hearts. 
Those in the immediate vicinity took it up and its 
echoes were soon carried far and wide throughout 
the city in a mighty chorus. Alsace-Lorraine should 
be French once more. That was a matter not to be 
argued. We had seen the boches running. We must 
never let them stop until the lost Provinces were given 
back to us. 

We were in the Place du Parvis under the shadow of 
the great cathedral and grandpere turned to me a face 
radiant with happy expectation. 

" We shall soon be back in Courcelles, Jeannette ! " 
he exclaimed. " We shall live in the old chateau once 
more. Vive la France I Vive Alsace-Lorraine 1 " 

A moment later he took me by the arm with a sud- 
den impatience. 

" I have no business standing about here doing noth- 
ing," he said excitedly. " I am a soldier. Let us 
return home at once. I must put on my uniform and 
go to work. If I do not hurry I shall miss it all 
The boches will be beaten before I have a chance to 
help." 

" Oh, do let us wail a little, grandpere," I b^ged, 
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not wanting to leave this joyous throng of happy 
people. 

He looked puzzled for an instant, then burst into a 
laugh. 

" I am still a foolidi old man," he chuckled. " Such 
is the force of habit that I thought I could not go 
without thee. Stay here, ma cherie. There are none 
but friends in this crowd. I will go alone." 

I, too, had forgotten for the moment that he no 
longer needed me, and I had something very like a pang 
of regret as I watched him shoulder his way through 
the press about us. It was as if I had lost something 
I loved, but that was a selfish sentiment and I put it 
from me. 

Of course I could not feel alone after grandpere 
had gone. We of Reims were all brothers and sisters, 
through France, our common mother, and we felt that 
she had been saved to us alive. 

But suddenly there came a hush upon our rejoicing. 
From far up one of the streets, there reached us the 
murmur of troubled voices. Those of us in the Place 
du Farvis became breathlessly quiet and strained our 
ears to catch the word that had wrought this abrupt 
change. It came at last and struck terror to our 
hearts. 

"Betrayed!" 

The crowd murmured, looking at each other with 
.growing apprehension. 

"We have been betrayed! The boches have nc* 
gone!" 
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Into the square came running the company of in- 
fantry we had just been cheering. They were panic- 
stricken and, as the people parted to let them through, 
I could see their white facesi They pointed over their 
shoulders, as if the enemy was at their heels. 

" Nous sommes trahist " 

That was the burden of their frightened cries. The 
Germans were not in retreat. Their going was only a 
trap. It was another of their tricks and they would 
be back in Reims before the sun was set. 

To those who listened the news was dumbfounding. 
We had seen enough of their going to know what to 
expect if the Germans returned. We shoiild suffer as 
had the Belgians, for they would not hesitate now to 
put into practice all the brutalities of which we had 
heard. From a clamoring, joyous crowd, we seemed 
stiddenly turned to stone, and in the silence that fell 
-we bec^ne aware of the booming of the battle. Great 
^ells of which, heretofore, we had scarcely been 
aware, shrieked as they hurtled throu^ the sky over 
our heads. To the north the sharp rat-tat-tat-tat of 
the mitrailleuses sounded as if it were in the city itself, 
just around the comer. Above us, hundreds of feet 
in the air, we could hear the distant purr of aeroplanes. 
In an instant these noises, which a few minutes before 
had been heralds of victory, became ominous warnings 
of dire peril. As if at a signal, the civilians in the 
Place du Parvis fled in fear to their homes, leaving 
the handful of soldiers alone. Their ofiicers were try- 
ii^ vainly to rally them, and I, who stood as in a 
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trance, watched their gesticulations, while now and 
then the words, " nous sommes trahia " reached my be- 
numbed brain. 

But gradually, growing in my heart, was the con- 
viction that it was the soldiers who had run from the 
enemy who were betraying France, and that thought 
brought the hot blood to my cheeks as though I, too, 
bore a share of the guilt. 

On an impulse I ran to the statue of Jeanne d'Arc 
and, climbing the low fence, mounted the pedestal. 

"For shame!" I cried at the top of my voice. 
" For shame I Will you abandon France to her 
enemies ? " 

At the words they stopped their wrangling and 
turned to see whence they came. Their eyes opened 
wide in amazement and while I spoke they stood mo- 
tionless, staring as if at a spirit 

" Is Jeanne d'Arc forgotten," I went on, not know- 
ing how the words came to me. " Have you lost your 
faith in the great saint who still leads the armies of 
France? Go onl Go on! Turn your faces to the 
enemies of our country and in the name of Jeanne 
d'Arc drive the Germans out of France I " 

I ceased to speak and for a long minute the soldiers 
gazed up in wonder, not, I think, at me but at the 
statue. On their faces was an expression of awe and 
reverence. So they might have looked if the blessed 
saint had appeared to them in a vision. Three or four 
took off their caps and, with bowed heads, moved their 
lips in prayer. 
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Then I saw a light come into their eyes as if they 
had awakened from an evil dream and with one voice 
they shouted, " Vive la France ! " An officer gave a 
command, and the next moment they were running at 
top speed toward the north where the battle raged. 

Left alone I found myself trembling and overcome, 
so that it was almost more than I could do to climb the 
fence agaia I sat for a while at the foot of the statue 
and then went slowly home. 

Eugenie opened the door for me and gave a little 
cry of dismay. 

" What is it, child ? " she asked. " You are as white 
as a sheet." 

" I don't know, Eug«iie," I murmured. " Perhaps 
it is just the excitement — but — " 

I could not go on, and my good old nurse, seeing 
that I was overwrought, took me in her arms. She 
seemed to know what I needed and made no effort to 
stop my tears, but crooned some words of love and 
comfort. In a short time I was myself again and 
somewhat ashamed of my weakness; but after all I 
was not very old, and to this day the voices of those 
soldiers still echo in my ears as, at my bidding, they 
went back to face death, shouting, " Vive la France I " 
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I SOON learned that the soldiers to whom I had 
spdten in the Place du Parvis were quite mis- 
taken in thinking that they had been betrayed or that 
the Germans would return to Reims. What had 
frightened them I was to hear after many months un- 
der very different circumstances, but at the time no 
explanation of their conduct was given. Grandpere, 
who had gone out before I returned to the house, came 
back with the news that the French army was in en- 
tire possession of the city and that a battle was rag- 
ing among the hills outside the town to the north. It 
was, after all, only a handful of men who had, for 
the moment, become faint-hearted. The rest of our 
armies had marched without faltering. 

My diary shows that these things happened on Tues- 
day, the fifteenth of September, and on the next day 
there is but one entry : 

Papa is in Seims. We saw him only for a motnent He 
is well and looked very bandsome. 

But my father must have been with us for more 
than the " moment " I have recorded, for I remember 
how astonished and delighted he was at the great 
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change that had taken place in grandpere and how much 
they talked about it Also they discussed the war 
and the best means of finding a command in the army 
for grandpere who was impatient to be serving his 
country. I think papa did not encourage this idea, 
for reasons which will be plain enough. 

Then, too, we had a laugh over the capture of our 
German major ; and the next day my father sent a file 
of French soldiers who took him away. We were 
very glad indeed to be rid of him, though he had 
grown quite humble during his imprisonment. 

Papa was much concerned about Madame Barton 
and we tried to hit upon a plan to relieve her anxiety. 
He commended my suggestion of writing to the Mayor 
of Orleans and undertook himself to communicate 
with Captain Barton. So many things were happen- 
ing in these days that I have said little of Jacques; 
but we loved him and did all we could to make him 
happy. We learned from papa that this separation of 
children from their parents was one of the saddest 
trials this cruel war had brought to us of France and 
Belgiiun. He said that there were thousands of just 
such cases ; but of course, that fact made it no easier 
for Madame Barton, who, during this time, could not 
know what had become of her dear son. 

It was on this visit of papa's that the subject of our 
leaving Reims was again talked of. He was not so 
certain as were some others that the Germans would 
be driven out of their entrenchments beyond the city, 
and if they held them we would be forced to leave. 
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But there were so many other things to talk about that 
this matter was only touched on. Still I have not for- 
gotten the feeling that, having endured the days of 
the German occupation, nothing worse was possible. 

Father promised to return whenever the chance of- 
fered, and we kissed him good-by when he left us, 
very much cheered by having had him with us even 
for so short a time. 

Another event occurred that evenir^, but I did not 
enter it in my diary until the following day. 

As we were finishing dinner the bell rang rather 
violently, and had the Germans still been in Reims I 
should have expected a visit from one of their uncouth 
officers ; but knowing that this was impossible, I jumped 
to the conclusion that it was papa come back again 
and hurried to the door, not having the patience to 
wait for Julie. I opened it to Monsieur le Capitaine 
Barton. 

The cry of welcome from my lips was silenced by 
the haggard, white face that confronted me, and I 
stepped back as he stumbled into the house. 

" Jeannette ! " he cried, in a voice choked with pain, 
" where are they ? Where are they ? " 

Before I had time to answer, little Jacques, who had 
heard his father's voice, came running along the hall 
shouting, " Papa ! papa ! " 

The lines of suffering in Captain Barton's face were 
smoothed out as if by magic, and the next moment the 
boy was in his arms. 

" Oh, Jeannette," Monsieur Barton exclaimed as he 
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hugged his son, " you cannot know what a relief I feeL 
I have not had a word from my wife since I left her, 
and when to-night I hurried home, thinking of the joy 
I should have at seeing them all again, I found the 
house deserted. Ah, my child, I thought I should go 
mad." 

It was plain that he believed his whole family was 
with us, for taking Jacques by the hand, he walked 
quickly into the dining-room, I followed, knowing 
that what I had to tell him would wrench his heart 
anew, and trying to find words to ease the unexpected 
blow. 

He entered the room with a buoyant step ; but seeing 
only grandpere, he stopped and turned a disappointed 
face to me. 

" Where are my wife and Heloise? " he asked. 

" They started for Orleans, Monsieur Barton," I 
replied, wishing to relieve his anxiety at cnce ; " they 
must be there by this time." 

" But why did they leave Jacques? " 

" He was lost on the road and found his way back 
to us." 

Captain Barton stared at me a moment, then looked 
down at the boy, and I saw tears gather in his eyes. 

" Ah, the poor maman, how she will be heart-sick," 
he murmured. 

" I would have sent her word, monsieur," I went 
on, " but the Germans came — and I did not know her 
address in Orleans." 

" She will be half mad with grief! " Monsieur Bar- 
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ton exclaimed, starting toward the door. " I will go 
and try to telephone her sister in Orleans. That was 
where she would have gone? " 

" Yes, monsieur, so she said," I replied, and he hur- 
ried away promising to return again at once. 

I went back to the dining-room after seeing the cap- 
tain out, to find grandpere puzzling his head about our 
visitor. 

" He is, of course, the father of Jacques," grand- 
pere said at once. " That was plain, but I have never 
seen him before, have I ? " 

" Why, yes, grandpere, often and often," I ex- 
plained. " He is papa's best friend. He and Mon- 
sieur Paul Barton were boys — '' 

" Now I know," cried grandpere, " Paul Barton, of 
course! What a funny thing my poor brain is. 
When you said ' Paul ' it was as if a curtain had been 
snatched away letting in the light." 

We talked further about this until grandpere's recol- 
lections became quite clear about all the Bartons. It 
was in this way that his memory of past events re- 
turned to him. 

Monsieur Barton did not come back until after more 
than an hour had passed, and when I looked at him 
I knew that he brought no good news. 

" Madame's sister has heard nothing of them," he 
said, at once. " I had great difficulty in getting a 
connection and then only to find Uiat Madame and 
Heloise are not in Orleans. What can have hap- 
pened?" 
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He sat down heavily in a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

" I am sure they are all right, papa," came the voice 
of little Jacques. " I dreamed of maman last night, 
and she spoke to me and promised that I should see 
her soon. Heloise was with her and — and — it was 
a very nice dream, but I cannot remember all that ha^ 
pened. Still, I am sure it will be all right." 

It was bravely said, and the c^tain took his son in 
arms, smiling for the first time since his disappoint- 
ment. 

" Paul," grandpere remarked with calm assurance, 
" I think you need not worry unduly about them. 
They are far from the Germans, and among the 
French they are safe." 

It was plain that Monsieur Barton was greatly sur- 
prised at the way in which grandpere had spoken, and 
this diversion made him forget for a time his own 
anxieties; but, out of politeness, he tried not to ap- 
pear to notice any change. 

" You are right, monsieur," he answered. " I am 
confident they are safe somewhere. I was not quite 
myself for a moment I have been looking forward 
with such pleasure to seeing them — and then when I ' 
found them gone, and knew that the boches had been 
in Reims! Ah, monsieur, it was a shock I These 
. Germans are not human." 

" I remember them in 1870," grandpere answered 
gravely, with the intention of divertii^ Monsieur Bar- 
ton for the moment 
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" To-day they are a thousand times worse." the cap- 
tain burst out passionately. " Nothing can compare 
with the things they have done in this war. I myself 
have seen unbelievable cruelties — and, after all, I 
have no cause to complain. My wife and daughter 
are there," he pointed to the south, " but think what 
must be the feelings of the Frenchmen whose homes are 
in the north, where the sales boches have set their feet. 
Ah, mon colonel, it is not hard to die for France but 
to hve, knowing that those we love are at the mercy 
of the Germans, that is a pain more bitter than death." 

The talk continued, and at last, with growing w(Mider 
at the change in grandpere. Monsieur Barton could no 
longer conceal his astonishment 

" But Colonel de Martigny," he said, " you will 
pardon me, I know, if I ask what has happened since 
last I saw you?" 

" I have waked from a long sleep, Paul," grand- 
pdre answered with a smile. 

" It is wonderful ! " the captain exclaimed. " It is 
like coming back after a long absence." 

" Yes, and finding everything much the same," re- 
plied grandpere. > 

'* Are there not many changes in forty years? " 

" Not in the things that count most in the world, 
Paul." Grandpere spoke with a serious note in his 
voice. " I cannot help thinking, sometimes, that I 
have been very fortunate. My reason left me when 
France was bowed in deep humiliation before the 
boches. It returns to me on the eve of her triumph. 
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Of the years that have intervened I can see no cause to 
regret that they are blank to me, for although many 
things of which I am ignorant, have changed in the 
world, I find th6 spirit of France unchanged. In that 
I am greatly rejoiced. France Hves — will live. 
Vive la France 1" 

We shouted after him, little Jacques the loudest in 
the room, and there came into all our hearts a renewed 
resolution to face what was before us in the steadfast 
spirit in which grandpere spoke. 

It had grown late, and Captain Barton was forced 
to leave us ; but he wore a smile when he went away. 
I did not see him again for a long time. His regiment 
was ordered out of Reims that night, but he sent a 
letter thanking us for our care of his little son and for 
putting hope into his heart. I had seen him trembling 
with fear for his wife and daughter; but that I knew 
was not want of courage. Later I was to learn that in 
still more tragic circumstances he was to prove him- 
self one of the bravest 
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A WAKNING 

IT was evident, next momiog, that the bodies were 
making a determined stand on the outskirts of 
Reims. The action raged all nig^t and when daylight 
came it seemed to redouble in violence. Now and 
then a great shell would explode somewhere in the 
town and this would be a signal for clanging bells as 
the hre apparatus drove madly to the scene. 

It seems curious how indifferent we grew to the 
constant menace of death from the German artillery. 
When I stop to think about it, I realize how appalling 
was the incessant roar of these engines of death. It 
had been sounding in our ears for days, sometimes 
near, sometimes far away, but, if one listened, always 
there. We had ceased to pay any attention to it. 
Even now, when Reims was on the very front of the 
battle, we did not seem to appreciate our danger. 
Pec^le went about the streets unconcerned for their 
own safety, anxious only for the outcome of the bitter 
struggle so close at hand. We did not believe that 
even the boches would deliberately shell an undefended 
city .and made allowances for stray shots, saying that 
they were the result of poor marksmanship. 

I stayed quietly at home all the morning. It was 
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just possible that papa might find an opportunity to 
come in, if only for a moment, and I did not wish to 
run the risk of missing him; but grandpere went out 
early, intent upon finding a place for himself in the 
army as quickly as possible, for the raging conflict 
fired bis patriotism and he longed to be in the thick 
of it He returned for dejeuner but left again almost 
immediately after, saying that he hoped to be received 
by an officer in high command early in the afternoon. 

About three o'clock I was busy at my usual Red 
Cross work when I heard the bell ring and being always 
on the lookout for papa, I ran to the door myself. 
Upon opening it I was greatly surprised to find a small 
country boy, glancing up at me shyly. 

"Does Mademoiselle de Martigny live in this 
house? " he asked. 

" I am Mademoiselle de Martigny," I answered. 

He cocked his head to one side, eyeing me like a 
saucy sparrow. 

" But am I sure of that? " he questioned, more to 
himself than to me. 

" I tell you it is so. That should be enoi^," I re- 
turned, annoyed at his evident doubt. " What is it 
you want ? " 

Instead of answering he winked at me and grinned 
rather sheepishly. 

"Come, tell me what you want?" I said impa- 
tiently, after regarding him a moment; but instead of 
replying, he twisted his face into a stupid grimace, 
watching me sharply nevertheless. 
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"Have done with this foolishness 1" I cried. "I 
cannot stay here while you make a monkey of yourself. 
Tell me at once what you want or I shall go inside." 

" He said I was to make sure it was Mademoiselle 
de Martigny," the boy persisted, looking decidedly 
crestfallen, 

" Who? " I demanded. 

The lad shook his head stubbornly, but at last in 
desperation he murmured meekly enough, " Won't you 
please laugh, mademoiselle? " 

The request itself was sufficiently amusing and the 
half-helpless, half-expectant expression of his round 
face was so funny that it set me laughing heartily. 

At once he appeared immensely relieved, his lips 
spread into a wide smile and the next instant he, too, 
was giggling. 

" It 's all right," he said, fumbling in his pocket, 
" now I know that you are Mademoiselle de Martigny." 

" But what has made you so certain, all of a sud- 
den? " I asked, puzzled by the whole proceeding. 

" Because of your laugh, mademoiselle. He told 
me I was to make you laugh and that if it was indeed 
you, I would laugh, too, because yours was so merry. 
That was to be the proof; but I coidd think of nothing 
droll save to make faces." 

With that he handed me a bit of paper folded twice, 
which I opened at once. 

Scrawled across its soiled surface were the words : 

"The cathedral is to be bombarded. Take heed 
of this warning!" 
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That was all and, though its meaning was plain 
enough, I could not at once realize its monstrous sig- 
nificance. 

" Who gave you this? " I demanded. 

" I think it was a soldier, mademoiselle." 

" You think 1 " I broke in, incredulously. 

" It was dark. I could n't see him," the boy ex- 
plained. "It was last nig^t I live in the country, 
many kilometers from here, and have come as quickly 
as I could. He told me it was for Fiance and very 
important. So I came. That is all, mademoiselle." 

That indeed was all the boy had to tell me but I 
was convinced that Leon Guyot bad sent the message. 
No other explanation was possible, and I determined 
to go at once to the Abbe Chinot with the warning. 
I brought the boy into the house and gave him into 
Eugenie's care with instructions that he should be 
well entertained ; then I set off for the cathedral. 

On my way there I considered, with a growing 
dread, the possibility of this threatened bombardment 
It was too wicked to believe. What advantage could 
the Germans gain by destroying a holy building that 
could never be replaced? In all past wars the foes of 
France had been scrupulous to ^re the Cathedral of - 
Reims. It was unthinkable that the Germans, who 
boasted of their learning and their culture, should de- 
liberately plan the ruin of so splendid a monument to 
the Christian faith, a heritage of wondrous beauty for 
all mankind. 

On the other hand, Leon Guyot was in a position to 
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know what the bodies were contemplating. Nor did 
I think him the kind of man who wotUd jump at con- 
elusions from a chance word. Moreover it was evi- 
dent that he had gone to some trouble and taken some 
risk to send the warning. I did not doubt that he 
believed what he had written, but when I reached the 
Place du Farvis and looked up at the majestic towers 
I shook my head and said to myself that even the 
boches would be incapable of such sacrilege. 

I had not visited the cathedral for several day^, 
becatise our enemies had turned it into a hospital for 
their wounded ; but, when I went in, I was amazed at 
the sight that met my eyes. The boches had left their 
grands Messes behind them, and there they were, lying 
upon straw, scattered over the stone floor of the sanc- 
tuary. Passing among them were many priests, help- 
ing to ease the pain of their enemies with the same care 
and devotion that they would have given their French 
iM'others. Even the Archbishop moved from place to 
place, overseeing all. 

At another time 1 might have stopped to think that 
the greatest charity is that which renders tender service 
to a foe. Now I was intent, at first, upon Ending the 
Abbe Chinot and went hurriedly from chapel to chapel 
in vain. All were so busy with their tasks of mercy 
that I had not the heart to halt them in their work but 
searched on, trying not to hear the moans of those 
who suffered. 

I had come to the conclusion that the Abb^ was not 
there, and was about to give my message to another 
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priest, when I almost ran into him hurrying along one 
of the aisles, his hands full of surgical dressings. 

*' Oh, Monsieur I'Abbe, I have found you at last," I 
said. 

He stopped and, recognizing me, showed something 
of surprise and annoyance. 

" This is no place for you, Jeannette." He spoke 
quickly with an impatient shake of his head. " Go 
home at once and set to work rolling bandages. We 
have gfeat need of them and I have no time to talk." 

He was for pressing on, but I held my ground before 
him. 

" I have an important message. Monsieur I'Abb^" I 
insisted, and offered him the soiled piece of paper. 
Seeing that I was very much in earnest he put down the 
. things he carried and took the message. His face 
paled as he read the words at a glance and a cry of 
pain escaped him as if he had been sorely hurt. 

"Oh, no, no! Not that! Not that!" he cried, 
forgetting where he was, foi^etting me, forgettii^ 
everything in the horror of the thought of what 
might happen to his cathedral, every stone of which he 
loved. 

" How came you by this, my child? " he asked, after 
a moment in which he struggled to control his emotion. 

Knowing that any secret would be safe with the 
' good Abt)^ I told him the story of L£on Guyot, and 
how the warning had come to me. He heard me 
through without a word of comment. 

" I cannot I>eheve it, Jeannette," he said, when I 
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had finished. " Such a thing would be an unspeakable 
crime! And yet — ," he munnured to himself, " and 
yet there is Louvain — poor, poor Louvain I But no I 
It would be impossible even for such as they," he 
ended, raising his voice. 

" So I believe, Monsieur I'Abbe, but I thought it best 
to let you know." 

" Quite right, Jeannette," he agreed, but his thoughts 
were far from me, and it seemed as if this news bad 
stirred him out of his wonted calm. " Why, they know 
their own soldiers are here! " he went on more cheer- 
fully. " They would n't shell us, for that reason if 
for no other. And what could they gain F Only the 
enmity of all Christian men. No, not They will 
never bombard our cathedral." 

He said these last words over two or three times as 
if the repetition brought him renewed assurance. 

" Moreover," he continued, " I spoke to several of 
their high officers when they were here and they told 
me I need have no fear. They promised me that 
their gunners were too expert to hit us by chance. 
They claimed as great a reverence for the beauty of 
the cathedral as any people on earth. I begin to think, 
Jeannette, that your friend the spy has alarmed us un- 
necessarily." 

The Abbe smiled. It was plain that he had con- 
vinced himself that Leon Guyot's message need not be 
taken seriously. I was very glad to note this. It con- 
firmed my own thought upon the matter and was a 
great relief to my feelings. 
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At that very moment, when our confidenee had fully 
returned to us, there came a deafening crash above the 
high altar, followed by the sound of rending timbers 
and the tinkle of falling glass. A moment later an- 
other explosion over the north tower seemed to shatter 
die great building, till the massive stones under our 
feet trembled. 

A sense of catastrophe gripped my heart The Abbi 
was as immovable as one of the graven saints upon 
the walls. We waited, stricken dumb, for the next 
German shell to fall. 
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SEPTEMBER I9, I9I4 

THERE are occasions when the passage of time 
makes no impression upon our consciousness, 
when our faculties are so intent upon a thing that we 
lose all sense of the passing moments. Thus it was 
with me as I stood expecting another German shell to 
explode above the cathedral. Whether it was an hour 
or a minute that we remained transfixed I cannot tell, 
but the Abbe was the first to recover his faculties. 

" Your friend Leon Guyot was right, Jeannette," 
he said in a broken voice. " They mean to destroy our 
cathedral if they can." 

" Perhaps they will stop now," I ventured. No 
other shells had followed those first two, and the wish 
being father to the thought, I seized upon any pretext, 
for hope. 

But the Abbe shook his head. 

" They mean to destroy the cathedral," he repeated 
bitterly. " Perhaps not to-day nor to-morrow. It is 
their cunning way to invent justification. They will 
say we had soldiers in the tower, that our army was 
using the building for military purposes. They will 
pretend that they wished to spare us. pointing to the 
fact that they fired only a few shells in the beginning 
to warn our soldiers away; but when they think that 
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they have established their lie, they will demolish our 
precious cathedral." 

" But why, Monsieur I'Abbe, why should they do 
it? " I cried in anguish, 

" For the same reason that they always destroy what 
they cannot steal," he burst out, passionately. " They 
are envious. They are spiteful. They are treacher- 
ous t Le bon Dieu forgive me, but I can 6nd nothing 
but evil in the boches." 

He stood a moment, his head bowed, and murmured 
a prayer, then his habitual energy and courage re- 
turned to him. 

" We have much to thank Leon Guyot for, after all," 
he said, quickly. " We shall take measures at once to 
save as many of our treasures as possible. Now you 
must go home, my child. I am very grateful to you 
for your warning." 

The Abbe seemed firm in his conviction that we 
might now expect the worst, but in my ignorance I 
was not so ready to despair. 

" Monsieur I'Abbe," I suggested, as the thought 
popped into my head, "now that the cathedral is a 
hospital why should we not fly the Red Cross flag from 
one of the towers? It may be that the boches will 
respect that." 

'* It is at least worth trying, Jeannette," he replied 
heartily. " Why have none of us thought of that be- 
fore ? It will remind the Germans that their own men 
are here. I will see to it at once. Now run home 
and do not loiter on the streets." 
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He hurried away, and I went back to rolling ban- 
dages. 

That night papa had dinner with us, and again there 
was talk of our leaving Reims. 

" No man can tell what the bodies may do," my 
father said. " I doubt very much if we can drive 
them back for some time to come, and so long as the 
city is under their guns you are all in danger." 

" And there you are right. Monsieur Louis," Eu- 
g^ie agreed, stopping in front of him as she pottered 
about the dining-room. " Had they followed my ad- 
vice they would have gone long ago." 

" Nothing has happened to us yet," I protested. 

" That was all the bonne fortune," Eugenie re- 
torted. " The boches are biding their time. They 
will yet do all the injury in their power. For one 
thing diey know that we love the cathedral as a mother 
loves her child, therefore they will kill it if they 
can." 

" Trust you to believe the worst of them, Eugenie! " 
papa laughed. 

" I have seen the best and worst of them. Monsieur 
Louis," she snapped back, " and there is little to choose 
between. Think of the most evil thing that could 
happen, monsieur, then count upon the boches to do 
that — and more! Mademoiselle and little Jacques 
shotUd not stay another day in Reims." 

" I agree with Eugenie," grandpere said slowly. 
" We must all leave here. I am convinced that I shall 
have to go to Paris to find employment in the army. 
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The officers here will give me no duty. They tell me, 
politely, that I am old and out of date." 

" You have done your share for France, mon pere," 
said father consolingly. 

" One's share for one's country is his life, mon fils. 
I am still alive." Grandpere nodded his head sol- 
emnly. " Somewhere there must be a place for me, 
and I shall seek till I find it. Let me see," he went 
on, as if he had come to a definite decision, " this is 
Thursday evening. We shall all go to Paris together 
as soon as possible. Can you be ready by Monday 
morning, Eugenie?" 

" Mademoiselle will be ready, monsieur," she an- 
swered evasively. 

" And you ? " grandpere questioned. 

The old nurse took a step nearer and fronted grand- 
pere with her hands upon her hips. She knew, and 
we-guessed, that a struggle of wills was at hand. 

" Monsieur le Colonel," she began, " do you figure 
yourself that I shall run away? I shall stay in Reims 
until the boches are driven from Alsace and I shall live 
to see it. Whether it will be this year or next I 
cannot tell, but I shall stay here until that time." 

It would be useless to write of the efforts we all 
made to persuade her to alter her mind. We coaxed, 
begged, commanded. She turned a deaf ear to all 
our pleadings — and she stayed in Reims. 

But the matter of our departure was settled. Know- 
ing that papa would be greatly relieved to have us fur- 
ther away from the battle front, I was ready enough 
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to go, and next morning set to work to close up the 
greater part of the house. Jutie promised to stay with 
Eugenie as long as she had the courage. 

" She can go to her family in £pernay whenever 
she wants," Eugenie said, indifferently, seeming quite 
ready to remain entirely alone if the need arose. 

The whole of Friday I spent indoors, putting things 
away, covering furniture, packing linen and doing a 
hundred other things. By nightfall I was so tired 
that I dropped off to sleep almost as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. 

But the next morning when I awoke the grim noises 
of the battle which had been raging continually seemed 
more intense and I listened for a time, sick at heart. 
The threat against the cathedral was always in my 
mind and I was relieved to note that the explosions 
were not in that direction. Perh^s, after all, even 
the boches would spare it. 

Grandpere went out that day as usual. I accom- 
panied him to the front door to say gisod-by and we 
stood a moment in silence. The artillery of both sides 
was more constant than I had ever heard it, and there 
seemed a breathlessness in the air like that which often 
precedes a thunder-storm. I noted that grandpere 
was preoccupied, and as I kissed him he kept an arm 
about me for a moment. 

" I shall feel easier when you are out of Reims, my 
dear," he remarked. Then, with a smile, he hurried 
off. 

That was all he said, but it left me with a sense of 
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oncoming danger. Again there was a tigntening of 
my heart-strings, and I thought of my papa and of 
all the brave men of France, many of whom must be 
dying amid this raging storm of bursting shelb. 

But these things we did not permit our minds to 
dwell upon. To do so would have sapped our courage 
and we had need of every bit we possessed. I busied 
myself to the utmost, but try as I would to keep my 
attention upon what I was doing, I would catch myself 
listening to the dreadful noises that seemed, this day, 
to surpass anything that I had experienced thereto- 
fore. Nor could I rid myself of the feeling that some- 
thing appalling was about to happen. 

The morning passed very slowly. Grandpere came 
in to dejeuner, more silent than usual, and went away 
again immediately after. I continued with my tasks, 
striving to free my mind frcHn this unexi^inable 
anxiety, but with little success. Eugenie went about 
her work with tight lips, talking of nothing but the 
packing, or scolding poor Julie. 

As the afternoon wore on the crashing explosions 
came nearer and I no longer tried to convince myself 
that the Germans were confining their fire to the bat- 
tle line, 

"I believe they are shelling the city, Eugeaiel" I 
cried out at last. 

" Maybe," she muttered. " We cannot help it, 
mademoiselle." 

This was true, of course, but her answer was not 
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consoling nor did it encourage conversation, and for a 
time I was silent. 

" I wish I knew whether the Abbe had put up the 
Red Cross flag," I said a little later. 

To this Eugenie did not condescend any answer 
and I was forced to keep my g^'owing fears to myself. 

Then, in the midst of a very hurricane of explosions, 
Madame Gamier came in, pale with terror. 

" They are blowing up the cathedral ! " she cried, 
tears running down her cheeks. " They are raining 
shell after shell upon it. To-morrow there will be no 
Cathedrale de Notre Dame in Reims." 

What I had been dreading all day had come to pass. 
The bitter things that Eugenie had said of the boches 
were proving true. Nothing was sacred to them. 
They spared neither the peasant's but nor the most 
beautiful building in the world. With a pang of sor- 
row I remembered the carven figure of my dear Sainte 
Jeanne. Would I never say my prayers before it 
again ? A sudden hot anger filled me and, without a 
word to anyone of my purpose, I hastened down the 
stairs, vowing to myself that, come what might, the 
image of my blessed saint should be saved. A moment 
later I was in the street running toward the great 
cathedral 
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THE HONOR OF FRANCE 

I AM no braver than other girls. I detest mice 
and creepy-crawly things. I can remember a 
time when I would hold my hands over my ears and 
shiver when anyone let off a gun near me. So some- 
times, when I think over my experiences in this dread- 
ful war, it starts me wondering if perhaps I did not 
dream them. But I have my diary for proof that all 
these things did happen and. moreover, I know I am 
only one of many thousand girls in France who, when 
the need arose, forgot themselves. 

In the face of danger there seems to come an in- 
sensibility to everything but the object to be attained. 
That Saturday afternoon when I started for the cathe- 
dral I was possessed by the thought that I must save 
the image of Sainte Jeanne. I was not at all uncon- 
scious of my nearness to death, but my life was of 
much less importance just then than the accomplish- 
ment of my purpose. 

As I neared the Place du Parvis, the blast of explo- 
sions close at hand became appalling and for a moment 
or two I cowered against the wall of a house, over- 
powered by the well-nigh unbearable noise. The 
great shells shrieked as they sped through the air. 
144 
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The high-pitched whine of them could be heard a long 
-way off, and my ear would catch the sound as it drew 
nearer and nearer, growing in intensity, until at the 
bursting point I was ready to scream in unison with 
it. Then would come the final roar at the end, the 
benumbing crack that seemed to shatter all my senses, 
succeeded by the thuds of falling masonry and the 
clinking of broken glass. In the comparative silence 
that followed, smaller pieces of stone, blown high in 
the air, would descend with the quick pat-pat-pat of 
falling rain ; but ere they had ceased another shell 
would arrive to crush my faltering reason. 

It was if the world were falling to pieces and I was 
in the midst of it. 

For a moment or two I halted, shrinking from the 
unimaginable terror inspired by this ominous din ; but 
once again my mind fastened en the mission I had 
undertaken and I plashed forward, determined to ac- 
complish it. 

In the Place du Parvis the forbidding sight that 
met my eyes held me spellbound for a space. Here 
was the target of the boches, the despoilers of the 
Houses of God, Shell after shell fell upon the cathe- 
dral, and after each explosion clouds of dust floated up 
into the poisoned air as the crumbling fragments of 
beautiful images fell into the reek of ruin on the 
ground. 

The vibrating air was tilled with multitudinous 
crashings, as if a thousand thunder-storms had been 
gathered together in that spot and had burst into fury. 
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It seemed to me, at that awful moment, as if the 
cathedral was the emblem of my country and the host 
of carved figures clustered on the massive walls, her 
people. They were being broken, bit by bit; but, 
amid the wreckage, the great bulk stood staunch. 

I looked up and there, floating from one of the 
towers, was the flag of the Red Cross, a symbol of 
mercy and kindness. It, too, was a target for the 
German guns. As I gazed at this bright banner, flying 
amid the storm of ruin, my heart grew hard £md angry 
at such wanton destruction. The boches should not 
injure the image of my dear saint if I could help it 
and I rushed across the Place with never a thought 
that I might be stricken dead at any moment. Indeed 
what was my little life in the presence of this calamity 
over which all the world, save only the Germans, would 
never cease to mourn ? 

Almost before I knew it I was in the cathedral, 
hastening toward the familiar shrine, scarcely con- 
scious of the strange litter of straw under my feet 
and too intent upon my purpose to notice what was 
going on near me. Arriving there I looked up to the 
niche and breathed a sigh of thankfulness. The tender 
figure of Jeanne d'Arc was gone, but in its place was 
the tricolor of France. The good Abbe had been 
there before me and had left the flag, a fitting sub- 
stitute in time of war. 

I fell upon my knees and, unconscious of the raging 
tumult around, prayed that those who fought for our 
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country might see in her glorious banner a token of 
the spirit of Jeanne d'Arc. For myself, I asked that, 
in time of trial, I should be given the courage to do 
my part with the fortitude of her whose name I bore. 

My prayer ended I stood up, and in my ears again 
sounded the din of the bombardment. I looked about 
me a tittle bewildered and saw the pitiful faces of a 
score or more of the German wounded lying upon the 
straw. Here were the men for whom the Red Cross 
flag had been raised. I wondered what they thou^it 
of the way their brothers were treating them. 

From above fell a shower of broken glass and, in 
the comparative quiet between the explosions of burst- 
ing shells, a chorus of dismal groans rose from these 
helpless prisoners. Going among them were our de- 
voted priests, saying what words they could of courage 
and reassurance to calm the abject fear which it was 
only too easy to read in the Germans' starting eyes. 

One of the good fathers, noticing me, stopped for a 
moment in his ministrations to bid me leave the build- 
ing. 

" This is no place for you, my daughter," he said, 
somewhat sternly. 

This I knew was true, for I could do nothing and 
my presence might be more of a hindrance than a help. 
Obediently I started away, but as I reached the north 
tower, I found it filled with smoke and heard an om- 
inous crackling of burning wood. At the same mo- 
ment the Abbe Chinot ran to the stairway. 
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" Do not open that door, Jeannette," he cried to me. 
" There is fire outside and that is worse than shells. 
Go by the other door," 

He had not paused in giving me this warning, but 
ran on up the stairs at top speed. As if by instinct 
I knew upon what errand he went. There was a scaf- 
folding from the bottom to the top of the tower. If 
this was afire then indeed the danger was very great. 
Whatever the Abbe had in mind to do, I felt sure he 
must need help and, without further thought, I fol- 
lowed him as fast as I could. 

Straight up to the roof he went, I at his heels, then 
out to the very edge of the tower where he b^an to 
loosen the ropes that held the heavy beams of the scaf- 
folding close to the masonry. Seeing then what he 
planned to do, I, too, set to work. But, having no 
knife, my efforts amounted to little and in a moment I 
crossed to the Abbe's side. 

I expected a scolding, but he showed neither surprise 
nor annoyance at my presence. He was concerned 
only with his desperate task. 

" Pull upon this rope while I cut," he cried, lifting 
his voice to make himself heard above the increasing 
roar of the gathering flames and the bursting shells 
above our heads. " Pull, my child, pull I " he repeated, 
and with all my strength I tugged at the stiff cordage. 

Furiously we hacked at the tough strands and in a 
moment or two a huge knot was severed and we hur- 
ried to another, panting with excitement. 

" If we can loosen it, perhaps I can throw the scaf- 
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folding down into the square. It is our only chance," 
the Abbe shouted in explanation as we worked. 

As I think back upon this experience I wonder how 
we stayed alive upon that roof. The entire structure 
trembled with the concussion of the bursting shells. 
The air we breathed was hot from the flames ascend- 
ing story by story through the wooden structure. We 
were enveloped in smoke and yet we stayed, striving 
frantically to free the scaffolding. All I remember of 
my feelings at the time was a resentment against the 
workmen who, I thought, had been at great pains to 
make their platform unnecessarily secure. We worked 
feverishly, cutting rope after rope, and all the while 
the Abbe cried, " Hurry, child! Hurry! " No doubt 
he realized, better than I, the bitter need for haste if 
we were to accomplish anything. 

But our efforts were in vain. The dry beams caught 
quickly and the flames, leaping higher and higher, were 
soon licking at the very ropes upon which we labored. 
Suddenly a great up-rush of blistering air drove us 
back, and in an instant the place where we had stood 
was seething. I was nearly suffocated and felt my 
senses going, but the Abbe grasped my arm and 
dragged me into a safer place where my lungs, filling 
with cooler air, cleared my head. 

" We cannot save it, Jeannettel " he cried in a voice 
full of agony. "We cannot save it I Why have I 
lived to see this day? " 

Though he spoke my name I hardly think he realized 
that I stood beside him. He was conscious only of 
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the pain he felt for the ruin of his beloved sanctuary, 
to save which he would have given up his life willingly. 

As we turned from the blazing scaffolding we found 
that it was not the only thing that had caught fire. 
Several parts of the broad roof were in flames set 
alight by incendiary bombs, a final proof, if any 
doubted, that the boches deliberately planned to destroy 
the cathedral. The Abbe, seeing this, grasped me by 
the arm again and led me across to the stairway in the 
south tower. 

" There is work to be done below," he shouted, and 
we hurried down. 

But how can I describe the sight that met my eyes 
when, having descended, I gazed out into the great 
nave? The straw which had been scattered over the 
stone floor to make a bed for the German wounded 
was blazing like a huge torch and the maimed soldiers 
ran or crawled hither and thither in a mad effort to 
escape. Some, blinded, groped aimlessly here and 
there, shrieking piteously for help. Others, so griev- 
ously wounded that they could not stir, watched with 
glazed eyes as the flames crept toward them. Many, 
distraught by their sufferings, raved insanely; and I 
saw one, having two bandaged arms, who laughed and 
capered about in senseless mirth. Those who could 
not walk burrowed through the straw, emitting heart- 
rending groans at every movement, as they strove to 
escape the furnace that threatened a horrible destruc- 
tion. 

From the spots where the roof blazed hot blobs of 
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melted lead and huge pieces of flaming timbers dropped 
down on those below and set alight fresh places in 
the litter. At each bursting crash of shell the hal- 
lowed bits of carved saints, shattered for all eternity, 
fell in showers; and the soldiers, holding maimed arms 
to protect their beads, sought places of safety where 
none existed. 

I had but a glance at this awful spectacle. The 
Abbe pointed to the door, 

" Go, Jeannette," he M^ered. " Your courage shall 
be remembered, twit here is work only for men." He 
turned and hurried away to join the priests who, care- 
less of their own danger, strove to save their crippled 
enemies. 

I tottered out into the air, faint and shuddering at 
this glimpse of horror. Half blindly I ran across 
the Place du Parvis and joined the crowd that had 
gathered to watch the destruction of the cathedral. 
I was not surprised to find them there. It seemed 
natural that, in spite of the danger, the people who 
remained in Reims should be on the spot to behold 
this great tragedy. Nor were the tears I saw on 
nearly every face in any way unexpected. My own 
eyes were full as I gazed up at that sacred building. 
In a moment I was but one of a mourning throng. 
What I felt, all felt We stood, as might a close-knit 
family gathered to watch the passing from earth of 
one most dear. 

As each shell burst upon the building there came an 
up-rush of sparks followed by the patter of falling 
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stone and glass, and then the wail of those who bore 
witness. Each new wound In that dear monument 
hurt us as might a blow delivered by an unclean hand. 
Each sculptured saint maimed by these Germans took 
on the semblance of flesh and blood. They were no 
longer images of stone but martyrs, brought to lift 
for an instant to endure that chaos of destruction. 
Each figure became precious to us. Heretofore we 
had looked upon them as small parts of a great and 
beautiful whole, now we treasured them for their own 
sakes — and they were dying before our eyes. At 
one moment Sainte Genevieve, her serene face up- 
lifted to Heaven, stood complete and knrely. At the 
next, when the dust of ruin cleared, a broken, head- 
less shape was all that remained. Gentle hands pressed 
together in the mute attitude of prayer changed in a 
twinkling to shapeless stumps. Entire rows of graven 
saints were tortured until only crumbling fragments 
marked the places where they had stood for centuries. 

Thus was the cathedral at Reims wrecked, while we 
who watched, wept. The whole world will weep, re- 
membering for long years to come whose work it was. 
Who could see such sacrilege and not weep? Only 
a German. 

Meanwhile the good priests inside were herding the 
wounded boches together, hoping to save them alive, 
and presently out they came to face that throng of 
heart-sick people. We caught sight of them suddenly, 
a huddled group of those same Germans whose coun- 
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trymen were inflicting untold suffering upon our souls 
and bodies. They were of one blood with those who 
at that very moment were trying to destroy the 
cathedral. Might not these men have been sharing in 
the savagery if their wounds had not held them back? 
Who could say that any one of these had refrained 
from insulting us upon the streets or pillaging our 
houses ? Perhaps he whom I had seen break the poor 
cripple's crutch was in the group or the grinning brute 
who snatched the baby's doll and laughed. A 
righteous anger stirred us to the depths and a bitter 
cry went up as, with a common impulse, we moved 
forward to meet our heartless enemies. 

What was in the minds of those who pressed about 
me I do not know, but the good priests reading, per- 
haps, a threat of punishment in the cry we had raised, 
put themselves between us and the boches. Then, as 
they advanced, the Archbishop stepped in front and 
raised his hand to stay the crowd. 

" Back I Back I " he cried, in a loud voice that we 
heard above the thunder of the guns. " These," and 
he made a gesture toward the prisoners, " these are in 
our hands. What would you do ? Nay, back ! We 
are French. Let not the God above look down to see 
us become as these — these Germans! Our bodies 
they may kill, but the soul of France they cannot 
touch. Let no action of ours lay a stain upon the 
honor of our country. We keep the faith of God 
and nations. Vive la France I " 
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In an instant our ai^er went from us and lifting 
our voices we drowned the brutal noises of destruction 
in one brave shout of triumph over the base spirit of 
revenge. 

"Vive la France 1" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ADIEU TO REIMS 

1 RETURNED to the house with a heavy heart 
and found both papa and grandpere about to set 
out in search of me. They had been very anxious, and 
I felt myself to blame. No one scolded except Eu- 
g^ie, but her love prevented any continuation of her 
ill-temper and when she had spoken her mind the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

We all mourned the wreck of the cathedral and 
papa saw in it a beginning of the ruin of Reims it- 
self. 

" The boches will destroy the city," he said posi- 
tively ; " they are angered because we drove them back 
from Paris. Therefore you must all leave to-morrow 
morning and not wait for Monday as we planned." 

This arrangement was quickly made, for grand- 
pere was impatient to be off. 

" He is mad to be in the thick of the fighting," 
Eugenie confided to me. " Why, I ask you, 
mademoiselle, is he not satisfied with what he has 
done? I have talked to him but he pays no heed. 
He goes from one to another like a reckless boy, 
b^ging to be sent somewhere so that he may be shot 
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I had rather he had remained as he was these forty 
years." 

" Oh, you don't mean that, Eugenie," I protested. 

" I mean just that," she insisted vehemently. " Be- 
fore he was safe. Now he will not rest content un- 
til he is in his grave. You '11 see." 

Eugenie was even more devoted to grandpcre than 
to papa or me, as was natural. They shared memories 
of the life at Courcelles, which we had never known. 
Nevertheless, the old nurse, for all her vehemence, 
meant not half of what she said in this connection and 
would have marveled if any Martigny, young or old, 
had not fretted to be in the battle line for France. 

My memory is full of little things that happened 
on that last night in our old home. Papa, very anx- 
ious to have us safely away, went in and out, ar- 
ranging for our journey to Paris. It was not such a 
simple affair, as we were to find; but he learned that 
a train would be made ready in the morning to take 
away civilians, and warned us to make an early start. 
Julie was very tearful, particularly at the prospect of 
parting from little Jacques, of whom she had grown 
very fond. I think she was more fearful of being 
alone with Eugenie than of the boches' shells ; but, not 
guessing what was in store for us, we promised a 
quick return when the Germans should be driven across 
the Rhine. A week or two at the most and we should 
all be together again. 

With nightfall the bombardment of the city ceased, 
and I ran out to say good-by to Madame Garnier. 
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" I should dearly love to go with thee, child," she 
murmured, wiping away the tears that were always 
ready to flow on the slimiest provocation. " I shall 
be killed if I stay in Reims." 

" Then why do you not come with us, madame? " 
I suggested. 

She shook her head dolefully. 

" Mimi is not herself," she sighed. 

" I 'm sorry, madame," I said regretfully, knowing 
how fond she was of the dog. " I have been won- 
dering where she was." 

" It is not very serious yet," Madame assured me, 
as if fearing that I might take the matter too much 
to heart. " It is the terrible noise of these shells that 
has shattered her nerves. Night and day she cowers 
under the bed, the pauvre petite. She will not come 
out. How, therefore, can I go away?" 

So, because Mimi was frightened, Madame Gamier 
stayed in Reims, in spite of the fact that she was in 
dread every moment of being blown up. 

We embraced and kissed each other farewell, hc^ful 
that we should meet again soon. 

By great good fortune I met the Abbe on my way 
home, and told him that we were going away. 

He approved thoroughly, but he was too much dis- 
tressed about the cathedral to keep his thoughts long 
upon any other subject 

" It will never, never be the same again, my child," 
he said, in a broken voice. " Treasure the memory 
you have of it in all its glorious, golden beauty. 
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Hereafter it can only be a reminder of what it once 
was and a never dying monument to the vandalism of 
the twentieth century barbarians. When all who live 
now are dead, the stones of Notre Dame of Reims will 
still proclaim to the world that Germans are outcasts 
to be shunned as le bon Dieu teaches us to shun things 
evil," 

He promised to have an eye upon Eugenie and, 
if serious danger threatened, to see that she was placed 
in safety. He gave me a blessing upon the journey 
and told me not to forget my prayers in Paris. 

** You will find a shrine of Jeanne d'Arc there, my 
child," he reminded me; "go to her with all thy 
troubles." 

I said good-by to papa that night because he could 
not leave his duties on the morrow. I still held to 
my faith that le bon Dieu would guard Kim in all the 
battles, and, althou^ my heart was sore at the part- 
ing, I would not let myself ccmsider the possibiUty of 
anything happening to him. We were to let him 
know as soon as we were settled in Paris. He kissed 
us all good-by and laughed when we prayed him not 
to run into unnecessary danger ; then he went out into 
the night to find his way back to his grim duties. 

At length I was in my room with Eug^ie packing 
the last things in the small bag I was to carry. She 
had said little of regret at my going, but I knew 
she was not one to waste words in vain wishes, nor 
much given to demonstrations of affection. I was 
somewhat surprised, therefore, when, after I was in 
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bed, she sat down on the edge of it and took my hand 
in both her brown ones. She said nothing for a 
time, but looked down at me with a gentle smile on 
her dear old face. 

"Why won't you come with us, Eugenie?" I 
pleaded. " I shall miss you so." 

" Ma cherie," she answered, " youth cannot under- 
stand old age. It is hard to tell thee how I feel about 
it. It would be easier to snap at thee and bid thee 
be silent; but I am like an old, old tree, deep-rooted 
' in one spot. To dig me up and plant me in another 
place would be to kill me — and, my dear, I want to 
live. I want to see the boches driven out of Alsace 
so that I can go back to Courcelles." 

" But that would be digging up the old tree just the 
same, Eugenie," I argued. 

" Not quite the same, cherie,'* she answered. " The 
old tree would thrive for a little in the soil of its 
youth." 

This brought back recollections of the years before 
I could remember and she spoke of my maman whom 
she had loved. 

" There are times when you remind me of her, 
mademoiselle," she went on half to herself, " but she 
was very, very beautiful." 

" Of course I 'm not like her in that," I interrupted, 
with pretense of injured vanity. 

" Thou art well enough ; but nothing in comparison 
with Madame Louis," she answered, with a touch of 
her usual manner. 
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" I was just teasing, Et^eme," I hastened to say. 
" Tell me more of maman." 

She talked a little longer, then rose to leave the 
room. 

" The bon Dieu guard thee, ma chere," she mur- 
mured, as she kissed me good-night " I shall prob- 
ably snap at thee in the morning, like the cross-grained 
ancient that I am ; but thou knowest in thy heart that 
I love thee." 

She put out the light rather htirriedly, but not be- 
fore I had caught the glint of tears in her eyes. 

With the morning came a renewal of the bombard- 
ment, but grandpere, impatient to be away, roused 
us early and before the sun was an hour high the last 
good-b^s were said and we were hurrying toward the 
railroad station. 

" We will not be the only ones who will wish to 
leave town," grandpere warned us, "so if we are 
to £nd places on the train we must be prompt." 

Early as it was, we found many already on the 
streets, heading in the same direction, but we arrived 
in time to take our stand near the top of the waiting 
line and grandpere's old and faded uniform, with 
the cross of the Legion pinned i^n the tunic, won us 
favor from the railway guards. One of these whis- 
pered to him what we had best do when the time came 
and, by following his advice, we managed to board 
the only train that left Reims that day. 

But we waited a long, king time and the crowd grew 
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steadily larger as the hours passed, until I thought 
the whole people of the city were clamorit^ to be 
away. When finally the doors were opened, we rushed 
in with the others and found seats in a compartment 
that was filled to overflowing in a twinkling. After 
that hundreds passed up and down the platform, look- 
ing with frightened faces for a space into which they 
might squeeze themselves. 

As I said, we were lucky enough to secure seats, but 
we had them for a very few minutes. A tired mother 
and a small baby were soon in grandpere's place; little 
Jacques gave his to an old, old woman; and a tottering 
blind man took mine in exchange for his bles^ng. 

But even the narrow aisle in which we stood, 
crowded almost to suffocation though we were while 
the door of the compartment still stood open, became 
a reproach to us as we looked out upon the terror- 
stricken throng that passed and repassed in an endless 
procession, holding up white faces while they begged 
us, by all we held dear, to make room for them. 

" Pour I'amour de Dieu, laissez-mo! entrer 1 " 

A thousand times the words were spoken, by trem- 
bling women, by crippled men, by lisping children. 

" C'est impossible ! C'est absolument impossible ! " 

That was the only answer, given in pity, from one 
end of the train to the other. 

My own heart ached, and I could see grandpere grow 
more and more uneasy. 

At length a woman, with two little ones clinging 
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to her skirts and a tiny baby in her arms, stopped be- 
fore the carriage door and regarded us with eyes of 
despair. 

"J'ai trois enfants, messieurs. Ayez un peu de 
pitie." 

She made her plea hopelessly, in a low, tired voice, 
expecting but a repetition of the answer she had heard 
so often. 

And it came from an old woman near the entrance. 

" Regardez! On ne peut pas faire plus de place, 
madame." 

"Oh, mon Dieu! C'est le dernier train, et j'ai 
peur pour les petits." 

" C'est tropi C'est trop! " I heard grandp^rc mur- 
mur under his breath and the poor mother, catching the 
note of compassion in his voice, addressed him di- 
rectly. 

" Monsieur le Colonel," she said, " the father of my 
children has been killed. I have no money. I have 
nothing I We would go to Paris to the house of my 
father and be saved from starvation. Can no one 
make room for the children of a man who died for 
France?" 

Grandpere, I knew, had held back this long only on 
account of little Jacques and me. At this last appeal 
all three of us pushed our way out of the compart- 
ment, not waiting to exchange even a glance. We 
bundled the woman and her children into our places 
amid her heartfelt blessings, and then stepped bade 
out of the way of the still clamoring crowd, 
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In spite of our early start we were no better oS 
than thousands who had waited till the last moment. 
The humor of the situation overcame all other feel- 
ings. I looked up at grandpdre and laughed out- 
right. 

His face, made stem by the demands upon his pity, 
relaxed in a moment and he, too, laughed heartily. 

" Ah, Jeannette, it seems that we walk to Paris. 
What say you, Jacques? " 

" It would be fine fun, monsieur," the boy answered 
bravely, and thus it came about that we three took the 
road to the Capital. Many times we were tired, but 
never dull; for there was a host of sights, some so 
sad, a few gay, and all within the shadow of the great 
war. 

On that journey any doubt I might have had as to 
the outcome of the conflict was set at rest I found in 
the men and women of my country the fortitude to 
endure, the brave confidence Jn victory, the determina- 
tion to fight on for la patrie and everlasting peace. 
The spirit of Jeamie d'Arc was alive in the soul of 
France. 
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ON THE ROAD TO PARIS 

WE went back to the house for a few minutes 
to tetl Eugenie of the change in our plans, so 
that she might let papa know ; then we set out hope- 
fully and with a good courage. 

My diary is very full of the happenings of that 
journey, and I might fill a large book with the re- 
counting of it from day to day. On the start we 
were crowded by hundreds of others who were driven 
out of Reims by the German shells, and I had a taste 
of the experience that little Jacques had been through. 
But this time we took good care not to lose each other. 
After a time the throng grew thinner, for many sought 
the roads leading to the larger towns like fipcmay, 
hoping there to find trains upon which they could 
ride. Grandpere was as anxious as any to reach 
Paris, but he decided we should make better speed 
afoot on the direct road. 

" There will be mothers and babies wherever we 
go," he said, "and I cannot compete with them for 
places. So let us march, mes enfantsi " And march 
we did, laughing at discomforts. 

For many kilometers we couH look back and see 

the cathedral, which seemed to be lifted up above the 
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vine-covered country about the city. From a dis- 
tance it appeared quite untouched, but as we watched 
dark clouds like puffs of smoke would suddenly arise, 
and by these we knew that the boches were still at 
their work of sacrilege. When we had our final 
glimpse of it, standing purple and shadowy in the 
distance like a fairy castle, I could not help but won- 
der if it would be there when we returned. I dreaded 
the worst, and was more than half convinced that 
sooner or later the German shells would batter it into 
a shapeless pile of broken stones. 

I think it was grandpere's faded uniform and his 
Cross of the Legion that won us such kind treatment 
wherever we went. Old peasants touched their caps, 
and the many soldiers we met saluted in brisk military 
fashion. Once we came upon a regiment of English 
resting by the way, and they were no less courteous 
than our own men. 

It was the first time that I had seen any of our allies 
from across the channel. We heard them afar oi¥, 
singing " Tipperary," their marching song, which soon 
became famous in France. I talked English to them, 
and they seemed glad to find a French girl who knew 
their language. They were all very merry, as if 
upon a holiday, men and officers alike, quick to laugh 
at things in which I saw nothing to laugh at, but al- 
ways polite and pleasant. This was one of the few 
bright spots upon our way. 

We traveled the road running near the river Mame, 
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crossing it first at Ville-en-Tardenois and again at 
Dormans, as it wound this way and that through the 
country where France had won her greatest victory. 
On every side were marks of that great battle. There 
was ruin everywhere. Huts and chateaux, burned and 
pillaged, whole villages leveled to the ground, bridges, 
roadways and trees, — everything one looked at was 
scarred and broken. We passed through one village 
of which we could not evm learn the name. There 
was not a single person remaining in it, and as we 
picked our way along its littered streets our own 
foot-falls were the only sounds we heard. There was 
the silence of death upon the place, and I felt that 
I must walk on tiptoe. The ruined houses on either 
side of us, shorn of their front walls by shells, gaped 
widely, showing interiors 6!led with fragments of 
furniture. 

Yet here and there were things quite untouched by 
the storm of destruction that had passed over the little 
town. In one shattered house a pan stood upon the 
cold stove and in it a salt fish ready for frying. In 
another was a sewing machine with a baby's dress 
under the motionless needle. Each told all too plainly 
of a hasty flight. A tall, old clock with the hands 
pointing to quarter past three, stood unharmed in 
the midst of a heap of brokeii glass and powdered 
bricks piled half way up its sides. These simple ob- 
jects, half-human in their everyday familiarity, were 
pathetically lonely. They seemed waiting m that op- 
pressive silence for the touch of a practised hand to set 
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them attve again. There was something ahnost fright* 
ening atxiut that poor, deserted little hamlet. We 
hurried through it, saying scarcely a word and only 
glancing here and there, as if in the ruin there was 
also a touch of degradation which we did not wish to 
see. 

But it was not shells only that had devastated this 
country, through which the Germans had retreated. 
They had burned right and left, sparing nothing. The 
isolated houses of farmers were pillaged and set ablaze 
in the same wanton spirit of destruction that had 
wrecked street after street of shops and dwellings in 
the small towns. Only lack of time had prevented the 
Germans from making their wreckage so complete 
that nothing habitable would be left. None could see 
these things without knowing that it was more than 
the exigencies of war that had wrought this havoc. 
Wanton and cruel men had passed that way. The 
evidence was to be read plainly on every hand. Only 
Germans could contrive such useless ravaging. 

But there were still sadder evidences of this great 
battle of the Mame. Ah, the poor little mounds of 
earth, each with its forlorn wooden cross to mark the 
resting-place of a brave Frenchman. They were 
everywhere I Among the ripened, uncut grain, in the 
woods, on the hillsides and in the valleys. We came 
upon them at every turn of the road, nestlii^ under 
clumps of trees, in the comers of fields which still bore, 
in the soft ground, the footprints of the hundreds who 
had strug^ed there. When we looked down into the 
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low-lying lands we could see, scattered here and there 
amid the Autumn yellow, bare grayish patches, barred 
by rank upon rank of tiny crosses. 

Oh, the myriad graves of France! They are the 
records of her glory and her triumph ! She sent her 
sons to die for the freedom of the world, and by the 
thousands they have given up their lives. Here they 
lay all about us, and grandpere and little Jacques un- 
covered in reverence whenever we came close to these 
hallowed places. The peasants, returning one after 
another to what was left of their old homes, would 
pause a moment and, with bared heads bowed, mur- 
mur prayers for the eternal rest of those who were 
gone. 

" My children," said grandpere, as we walked along, 
"do not let us forget for so long as we live that 
those who died here have won the greatest glory. 
All the badges of honor, the Croix de Guerre, the 
Medaille Militaire, the Legion of Honor — what are 
these compared with the humble wooden crosses? 
They are the supreme decoration of heroes who have 
given everything. For the living, silk ribbons and 
stamped gold are well enough; but they are as nothing 
to the glory of the Croix de la Mort, the wooden cross. 
What living hero can claim an equal glory with those 
who fell, those heroes of eternity? " 

" But what of the men who sent them to their death, 
grandpere ? " I asked after a time. 

" They shall be remembered," he answered sternly. 
" The children of those who died will not forget who 
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killed their fathers. Jacques, my boy," he went <m 
earnestly, " when you are a man see to it that you do 
not trust the boche. In the years to come he will pre- 
tend that he has changed; that he Js peaceful, that he 
is not covetous and that he is kind. It will be an- 
other lie, such as the Germans have told these last forty 
years. Do not believe, and when they talk of honor 
and faith, remember the Wooden Crosses of France." 

But there were many heroes who were not soldiers. 
The women and children and old men of the ruined 
towns came back upon the heels of the retreating 
boches. They looked upon what was left of their 
houses and for a moment stood stupefied. Then, 
with a shrug, they picked up the broken shreds of 
their daily life and began again to build, stone by stone, 
their humble homes. They did not stop to grieve. 
" C'est la guerre ! " they said, and set to work, old 
and young, laughing grimly at the enormous task 
ahead of them, but facing it with splendid courage. 

In one tiny hamlet we found an old, old woman with 
a little boy of three years. They were living in the 
kitchen of what had once been a good house. Now 
there was nothii^ left to shelter them but this single 
. room, one side of which was gone. A brisk fire burned 
in the stove and a couple of boxes served as a table. 
There was one broken chair and a few odd pieces of 
chipped china. That was all. 

As we passed, the old dame was stru^ling to re- 
place the door which had been blown down, but it was 
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too heavy for her to lift and al! three of us ran to help 
her. 

" A thousand thanks, monsieur," she cackled, when 
grandpere had set the door upon its hinges. " We are 
coming on famously. Soon we shall have a home 
again." 

The cheerfulness of the ancient soul brought tears to 
my eyes. 

" You have a heavy task ahead of you, my mother," 
said grandpere, sympathetically. 

" Oh, la, la ! " she cried. " You should have seen 
it when we came two days ago. It is turning into a 
palace." She laughed heartily as if it were the best 
joke in the world. 

" But you should seek help, madame," grandpere 
remarked with a smile. 

" Monsieur, there is ho help," she explained. " One 
does what one can alone and thanks le Bon Dieu for 
the strength he gives. I 'm all this little one has left," 
she went on, more soberly, pointing to the boy. " His 
father, my son, died fightii^ for France. The mother 
followed the father. Remains only his grandmother 
and this — " she made a gesture to include the ruin of 
the home. "But I shall not die until I have given 
a grandson to fi^t for France, if that be necessary." 

" That is the good spirit, my mother! " cried grand- 
pere. " We old ones are not yet ready for the shelf." 

" One does not know what one can do till the time 
comes," she answered. " A month ago I was a tooth- 
less old crone sitting by the fire, helpless and waiting 
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only for the grave. And see what has arrived, 
monsieur? It is a miracle! For this child I begin 
my life again. The babies must be saved. The 
boches think to wipe us off the earth ; but they for- 
get the women of France. We shall endure, monsieur. 
We shall give our sons for la patrie. With our last 
breath we shall shout, Vive la France 1 " 

She was only one of many we met, who faced a 
discouraging future with the same undaunted spirit 
our soldiers showed upon the battlefield. 

We spoke with one white-haired cobbler, bent like 
a time-twisted apple tree, who stood before the remains 
of his little shop. 

" And I, Monsieur le Colonel, used to grumble," he 
said with a senile chuckle. " You shotdd have heard 
me. Nothing was right. I sat pegging shoes and 
thinking how miserable I was all day long. Oh, la, 
la! I shall have a different character hereafter. I 
give you the word of a Frenchman for that. It is 
only when everything is gone that you begin to un- 
derstand how much you have to be thankful for," 

At one town where we spent the night in one of 
the few houses that were still habitable, we were en- 
tertained by a Madame Bemet, who talked only of 
her son at the front. 

" They cannot touch my Jean, the sales boches," 
she repeated again and again, while she told us tales 
of the young man's courage and bravery. " Zut ! He 
is a matdi for all their cunning. I tell you, mademoi- 
selle, he will soon be a general! Ca arrive! Some of 
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the stupids about here shake their heads when I tel! 
them that ; but behold, already he is a sergeant ! " 

She spoke of this son constantly, recalling incidents 
of his life from babyhood until she had kissed him 
good-by when he went off to join his regiment Her 
pride and confidence in him were touching, and only 
once was there a hint of doubt as to his perfection. 

" He does not write to me," she complained, " but 
you know well. Monsieur le Colonel," she went on to 
grandpere, " when one is preparing oneself to be a 
general there is no time to be wasted on letters — and 
perhaps it is his wish to surprise us. That would 
be like him, to have his little joke. And I shall pre- 
tend a great astonishment, never fear, though I look 
to see him walk in upon me at any hour, brave in his 
new uniform with many medals upon his breast. Oh, 
there is no one like my Jean." 

The next morning as we left the vilU^e an old man 
with whom we had talked the night before accompanied 
us for a short distance. 

" You heard of Jean Bemet, I doubt not," he re- 
marked, as we were about to part. 

" Yes, indeed," grandpere replied. " I hope the boy 
is all his mother thinks he is." 

"Ah, she is droll, the good mother Bemet," the 
man said, with a drop in his voice. " Her petit Jean 
has ceased to live since August." 

*' That indeed is sad," murmured grandpere. 

"But why was she not told?" I asked, after a 
silence. 
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"It was the duty of Monsieur le Cure, mademoi- 
selle," was the answer, " and he, poor man, died of an 
illness before he had a chance." 

" Yet someone must tell her," said grandpere. 

" We have spoken about it among ourselves in the 
village," came the slow explanation, " and we have 
sent to Paris for one of the little Belgian orphans. 
Madame Bemet will take it and, when her heart has 
warmed to it, then we shall tell her that the brave 
Jean has gone. It will not be the same, but at least 
she will have something to love. We have thought 
much about it, having a great pity in our hearts for 
Madame Bemet What do you think of our plan, 
monsieur? " 

" You could not do better, mon vieux," grandpere 
replied, " but indeed it is sad." 

" C'est la guerre, monsieur t " 

To grandpere the soldiers we met were of much 
interest. It was not for the stories of battle they had 
to tell, but to leam of their spirit that he was prompted 
to stop and talk whenever we encountered them upon 
the road. And i£ there had been any doubt in his 
mind about the endurance of our annies it was soon 
set at rest. But we found that the poilus were not 
so confident of quick victory over the boches as we 
who were behind the lines. 

" We shall beat them, monsieur," said one, " that 
is certain; but it will take time and many will fall. 
They are brave, these boches; it would be a folly to 
deny that But in the end they must fail. Other- 
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wise, monsieur, we should all be happier in our 
graves," 

One great bearded soldier we met, quite alone, sit- 
ting upon a bridge over a tiny stream. He was gaz- 
ing out across a valley of cultivated Belds, and there 
was a look of longing in his eyes. He saluted grand- 
pere, and we stopped for the usual chat. 

" I am upon a furlough, monsieur," he explained. 

"And is your home near here?" asked grandpere. 

" Oh, no," he answered, pointing to the north, " I 
have a small farm not far from Peronne on the river 
Somme. The boches are still there, and so I came 
out into the country to rest and to see the fields. It 
is not pleasant to think what is happening to my own 
little home — mais c'est la guerre," and he shrugged 
his huge shoulders. 

" They will be driven out I " Grandpere spoke posi- 
tively. 

"That is certain, monsieur," the poilu replied 
gravely. " We shall return when the word is given. 
They pushed us back. No denying that — and a 
Frenchman does not like to go back. But we never 
lost heart. That I know, for I was in the thick of it, 
monsieur. Always we said to one another, ' There 
is Papa JofFre. He knows what he is about. The 
boches will not fool him, and if he says "retreat," 
good ! We go back and wait till he says " advance." 
Our time will come.' And you see it did come, mon- 
sieur, and it will come again. It is not for the poilu 
to think. Papa JofFre will do that We fight 
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monsieur. That is our only business and we are 
ready." 

I might go on telling incident after incident of such 
brave men and women. There was no faltering in 
their spirits. The boches might bum and slay, but 
all the cruelties, all the unimaginable evils they could 
invent, did not dismay the children of France. Those 
who suffered most took up the heavy burden with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

"C'est la guerre! " 

That was the answer the nation gave to all the 
hardship and suffering forced upon it. It was war, not 
only for the soldiers, but for all the people of France, 
and they meant to fight for victory. 

Although we had not expected it, our long tramp 
ended in the town of Chateau-Thierry. We entered 
it after dark and found a hotel which had survived the 
fighting, of which there remained many evidences on 
every hand. We went early to bed, planning a prompt 
start on the morrow; for, although grandpere had a 
slight hope that a train to Paris might be available, 
we did not count upon it 

And this was just as well, for the next morning we 
found that the railway was given over entirely to the 
transfer of the wounded from the battle front to the 
various hospitals throughout the country. No trains 
for civilians were running, and we prepared to take 
up our journey afoot. 

Just as we were about to start, a large military auto- 
mobile drove up to the door of the little hotel. The 
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soldier chauffeur, who jumped out to inquire his way 
to Paris, was plainly English and knew so little French 
that he could not understand the rather stupid con- 
cierge. 

" Perhaps I can help you," I said in English. 

He turned to me with a broad grin of relief on his 
red face. 

" I 'm needin' it, miss," he said. " What with 
blown-up bridges and crooked roads, I don't know 'alf 
the time whether I 'm 'eadin' north or south. As for 
talkin' this French — maybe you 'card me?" 

With the help of the landlord I set him straight as 
far as Meaux, and he was very grateful 

" But I shall lose myself again," he said mourn- 
fully, "and there won't be any kind young miss to 
set me straight I tell you 1 'm fair fed up with 
chasin' about, not knowin' where I may land. And 
the old man, my general, will be tearin' 'is 'air if I 'm 
late." He glanced down at our bundles and saw 
that we were about to make a journey. 

" Are you takin' a train ? " he asked respectfully. 

"There are no trains for civilians," I answered. 
" We 're walking." 

*' I 'il give you a lift," he proposed. " I 've a big 
car and a tank full of petrol. I only wish you were 
going all the way to Paris." 

" We are going to Paris," I told him with a smile. 

" Then it 's good luck for me if you '11 come, miss I " 
he exclaimed, joyfully. " I '11 have me own inter- 
preter when we get to Meaux. Ask the old gentle- 
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man, miss. It will be a 'eap quicker than walkiti'." 

I explained the invitation to grandpere, who read- 
ily accepted, and the good-natured soldier chauffeur 
bundled us into the big car. 

Some two hours or so later found us in the outskirts 
of Paris, where our Englishman was familiar with 
the roads. 

" Whereabouts in town can I drop you, miss? " he 
asked. 

" At the Place de la Concorde," I replied, after 
consulting grandpere; and soon we were standing in 
the center of Paris, with our bundles about us on the 
pavement. 

" We are very much obliged," I said, as our chauf- 
fetu' prepared to start of£ again. 

" Je merci voo a 'ole lot, miss," he replied with a 
laugh. " I '11 be talkin' French all right in a week or 
two; bat, if it 'ad n't been for you, I've a notion 
there would a-been a general in the British anny a bit 
late for 'is lunch — and that 's a serious business. 
Good-by and good luck." 

" Bonne chance," I cried after him, and, though I 
never saw him again nor knew his name, I have al- 
ways had a pleasant and grateful memory of that jolly 
English chauffeur. 
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PLACE DE I<A CONCORDE 

" ¥j^ H l^'fi" I We are in Paris," said grandpere. 
Mid as we looked about us. "Long ago, when I 
was a young man, I visited the capital, but I remember 
nothing of it Come, let us see what these statues 
are." 

There are a number of carved figures set about the 
Place de la Concorde. These we looked at, passing 
from one to the other slowly, our attention constantly 
led astray by the great number of things to see which 
were strange to us. I thought this part of the dty 
very beautiful, though it was quite new looking when 
I compared it in my mind with the old parts of Reims 
with which I was most familiar. 

But there was one statue in particular which stirred 
our curiosity. It was the stately image of a seated 
woman, in whose arms were laid the flags of France, 
England and Russia. Covering its base was a pro- 
fusion of fresh flowers, so that the inscription was 
completely hidden. 

It was strange that we did not know instinctively. 

My heart should have been beating faster as I gazed 

t^ at it For grandpere, it held ahnost a holy mean- 

i;8 
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ing, and yet even he did not guess; for, as a young 
French officer came hurrying past, he turned and 
stopped him. 

" Your pardon, monsieur," said grandpire, " but tell 
me, if you please, what this statue commemorates." 

The youi^ officer opened his eyes wide with sur- 
prise, glanced at grandpere's uniform, and noted the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. Then he saluted. 

" Monsieur le Colonel I " he exclaimed, " is it possi- 
Ne you do not know? " 

" We have but just arrived in Paris," grandpere an- 
swered, " and I have not been in the capital for nearly 
half a century. Many changes have taken place." 

" And more are to come," the officer replied seri- 
ously. " I take it you are a veteran of our last war 
with Germany, Monsieur le Colonel?" 

"That is true," said grandpere, nodding. 

" Then," the other went on, " this statue will have 
a peculiar interest for you. It is the emblem of our 
Lost Provinces. It is the statue of Strasbourg! " 

Grandpere's figure stiffened. 

" Come, Jacques," he called to the boy beside him, 
" off with thy hat Let us pay our respects to Alsace- 
Lorraine which, please God, will soon be restored to 
us." 

The young officer faced about, and all three saluted 
at the same moment. The unforgetting past, the en- 
during present, and the quickening future stood before 
the symbol of our martyred lands and paid a tribute 
to their people. 
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Meanwhile a number of men and women had stopped 
to watch the scene. No doubt they gazed curiously at 
the faded uniform of a bygone army of France, but 
their hearts beat in sympathy, and one or two lifted 
their hats. 

Then, to break the momentary spell that had fallen 
upon the group about the statue, a boisterous gamin 
came running past. 

" We '11 socm have 'em back ! Vive la France ! " he 
shouted. And it was as though a little play had 
ended. 

The young officer murmured a few words to grand- 
pere and hurried off. The people returned to their 
own interests; but grandpere still stayed on, lost in 
a multitude of thoughts. 

As we stood awaiting his pleasure, two voices of 
those behind us separated themselves from the others 
— perhaps because they whispered. 

" Come, maman, we are late. We shall never get 
there in time if you stop to look at every little boy 
upon the way." 

" Ah, but I must see," came the answer. " It 
might be he, you know. Indeed if it was n't impossible 
I 'd say that old gentleman in the funny uniform was 
Colonel de Martigny." 

At that my heart bounded with joy, and, turning, 
I looked into the faces of Madame Barton and Heloise. 

I^or an instant we gazed at each other spellbotiod, 
then Madame Barton found her voice. 

" Oh, Jeannette, is it little Jacques? " 
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■ Before I could answer the boy had heard, and with 
a cry of " Maman, maman t " he ran to her. In a 
moment they were in each other's arms. 

About us I heard the murmur of women clad in 
black, whose own suffering made their hearts very 
tender. 

" Ah, the pauvre petit I He has found his maman." 

" The bon Dieu has been very kind to her. It does 
not always arrive that they come back." 

" I know of one who has lost her two little girls. 
She is half mad with grief." 

" It is that you do not know what has happened 
to them." 

" Ah, yes, that is hard to bear. There are so many 
families who are separated. Have you seen the ad; 
vertisements in the newspapers? There are columns 
of them — and it wrings the heart," 

" C'est la guerre ! C'est la guerre I " 

Heloise and I hugged each other, the tears streaming 
down our cheeks, but we made no effort to check them. 
Those about us were not strangers, though we did 
not know fheir names. They rejoiced with us. They 
were glad to see the little son back again in his moth- 
er's arms. What had happened was plain to their 
understanding souls. Thousands throughout the 
length and breadth of France knew all that Madame 
Barton had suffered. But for most of them there 
would be no such happy reunion in this world. 

The women in the crowd clustered around us, many 
with tears in their eyes, to offer their congratulations. 
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It was a joyous oarasion for them as well as for us, 
and all felt that they might share this glimpse of 
gladness. But they worild have been as quick to sym- 
pathize with sorrow. 

They smiled as they murmured a word or two of 
friendly felicitation to Madame Barton. 

" It is indeed a beautiful day for madame. I re- 
joice for her." 

" To see tears of joy is rare in these times. I wish 
madame always such good luck." 

" We women of France know the ache of empty 
hearts. I am happy that madame has her son to em- 
brace once more." 

They came one after another, each with a graceftil 
little speech, then they went out of our lives forever ; 
but for them there was a momentary easing of the 
burden; and for us, who were new to Paris, a realiza- 
tion that in this hour of her greatest trial the daugh- 
ters of France were, in truth, sisters. 

As to our greetings, they were a jumble of tears 
and handshakes and hugs. It was days before we 
really recovered from the surprise and joy of the 
meeting, but there were practical matters that needed 
attention just at 6rst 

"And are you stayii^ in Paris, madame?" asked 
grandp^e, when we had somewhat recovered our com- 
posure. 

" To be sure, monsieur," she answered. " We re- 
mained here, thinking this the best place to have word 
of Jacques should he be pidced up aloi^ the road. 
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We have had notices of his toss put in all the papers, 
and there is also a bureau in the dty that helps families 
to find each other. But, being here, I have busied 
myself in the work of the Croix Rouge and now I 
mean to stay. What do you plan, monsieur ? " 

" We, too, mean to stay in Paris," grandpere re- 
plied, " but we have not yet found a place to live." 

" Then you shall come to our pension, monsieur," 
Madame Barton suggested. " There is much to talk 
about and explain. I<et us go at once." 

She and grandpere led the way, with little Jacques 
between them, while Heloise and I followed 

" Oh, Jeannette," cried my dearest friend, as we hur- 
ried along, " I think it must have been le bon Dieu 
who led us all to the Place de la Concorde this moro- 
it^." 

" I am sure of it, Hdotse," X answered positivdy. 
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IN PARIS 

MADAME BARTON led us to a nice house on 
the Rue Gauche not far away and very con- 
veniently situated. She opened the door with a key 
and we all went in. Thus I entered the place which 
was to be my home for many months to come and 
where it was my good fortune to have always at my 
side dear friends with whom to share both joys and 
sorrows. 

On that first day there were hours of explanation, 
and tales to tell of what had happened since last we 
had seen each other. Poor Madame Barton, half dis- 
tracted by the loss of little Jacques, had done every- 
thing she could to obtain even a trace of him. Both 
Heloise and she had written to me, but of course no 
communication was possible while the boches were in 
Reims. Of monsieur, her husband, she had received 
no word until we gave her our good news of his 
safety. We learned afterward that there was an- 
other Captain Barton, who had been sent upon a mis- 
sion to Italy and to him Madame Barton's letters had 
gone, not to be returned for months. Through papa, 
to whom I wrote at once, we were soon in touch with 
184 
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Captain Paul Barton and thereafter we had no such 
trouble. 

But during this time of trial Madame Barton and 
Heloise had not mourned in idleness. Madame had 
set to work almost at once, and was soon in charge of 
a Red Cross station where girls of our age came every 
day to make surgical dressir^s. Also there were 
clothes and food to be sent to the needy who had lost 
everything, and speaking of this work Madame Bar- 
ton's eyes filled with tears. 

" You know, Jeannette," she said, as she hugged her 
son close, " I thought many times that perhaps Jacques 
might be with those who were too poor to take care 
of him; and often, when I was preparing a package 
of necessities for some of our poor peasants, I won- 
dered if perhaps my boy would share them. It made 
me very anxious to send out as much help as I could 
to those who had been stripped of everything by the 
boches." 

The change in grandpere was, of course, quickly 
noted and accepted after the story of his recovery had 
been told again. 

Of the pension itself, a word or two must be said. 
I shared a chamber with Heloise, while Jacques slept 
with his mother. Grandpere had a little room which 
was far from cheerful, but he made light of this, say- 
ing that he would soon be at work witli the array and 
needed but a temporary shelter. It was not because 
the house was crowded that our accommodations were 
so limited. We were in fact the only guests, but there 
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were no servants to be obtained. Madame Rouleau, 
whose home it was, busied herself with the relief of 
the poor little Belgian children, so we all helped in 
the housework, and the greater part of the establish- 
ment was closed to lessen the labor. 

For Madame Rouleau I soon came to have a great 
respect. She was a tiny woman with very black eyes 
and hair. Eternally she knitted, but as she sat in her 
chair, there was an immobility in her rigid figure that 
contrasted strangely with her flying fingers, as if they 
were the only parts of her neat person which were 
capable of movement. 

She talked little, and then mostly of Monsieur 
Rouleau, her husband, who was a cook in our army. 

" He is a chef of parts, mademoiselle," she said to 
me one evening. " They wanted to attach him to an 
officers' mess, but that he would not have. ' It is the 
poilus who need the best cooking,' he declared, and so 
he serves as a common soldier in a regiment. But to 
prepare meals is but one of his duties. When there 
is a battle, monsieur my husband takes up one end 
of a stretdier and helps to bear the wounded off the 
field. It is not the least dangerous work at the front 
And, ah, madame," ^e went on, speaking to Madame 
Barton, " we who have husbands in the army, be they 
officers or cooks, need to pray for courage. It is a 
true saying that we women must be brave in order that 
our men may fight better." 

And this I soon found was the tmiversal thou^t. 
There was little laughter in Paris, but on the other 
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hand there were few tears to be seen. Black-gowned 
wives, mothers arid sisters were everywhere, but they 
did not weep. Rather did they smile to encourage 
those who lived, counting each her own loss but the 
necessary sacrifice for France. The victory was still 
to be won, and the women must fight as well as the 
men. Their black gowns were only badges of honor, 
worn to show the living that the dead were not for- 
gotten. 

It did not take us many days to settle down. I soon 
found a church where I could say my prayers to 
Sainte Jeanne, and the weeks began to slip by very 
quickly; for I joined Heloise in helping to relieve those 
who suffered, and we were at our tasks early and late. 
There were few idlers in Paris. 

I cannot say that we were happy ; there was always 
llie remembrance of those at the front, " \i has," as 
we called it; yet we were not unhappy, findii^ much 
pleasure in little thit^ that came to tn^ghten our daily 
lives. 

All pec^le were kind to one another. Amoi^ our- 
selves we strove in every way to lighten the burden 
borne by our friends. Our letters were read aloud, 
those from Monsieur Rouleau being as eagerly looked 
forward to as those from Monsieur Barton or my 
papa. Of course for each there was a special mes- 
sage of love between the Unes, but those who wrote 
them shared a common danger and those who read 
them bore in their hearts the same anxieties. Then, 
too, the work we did made us glad. We were helpii^. 
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That was the great thing, and in the evening we did 
not complain of tired, aching bodies but talked eagerly 
of the next day's tasks. 

Grandpere during the first weeks in Paris suffered 
more than any of us. He had come full of hope, only 
to meet disappointment after disappointment 

" They can do nothing for me," he would mourn. 
" I am an old ofiicer and they want to put me on the 
shelf with the other war antiquities." 

" But your Cross of the Legion should show them 
that you are brave," I would tell him. 

" Ah, my dear," was his answer, " France is full of 
brave men. It is not courage that is lacking but ex- 
perience. I have been dreaming for forty years. 1 
cannot even drive an automobile. I am a useless, 
wornout old man, eating food that had better be given 
to a soldier." 

Thus he talked when he was discouraged, but there 
were other times when he would be full of some new 
plan and went off confident that now he was to have 
his wish. 

" Ha, ha, Jeannettel " he would cry upon such oc- 
casions, " to>morrow will find me in active service 
again." And for a little while he was in the gayest 
of spirits, only in. the end to meet another disappoint- 
ment. 

It must not be thought that the whole of grandpere's 
days was given up to futile efforts. On the contrary, 
he set his hand to any work that came his way, and 
very shortly constituted himself our housekeeper. He, 
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who was a gentleman of no mean position, did not 
think it beneath his dignity to sweep the floors, to go 
marketing, to perform any of the household duties. 

There was at first a protest at this, Madame Rouleau 
in particular voicing our feeHngs. 

" Monsieur," she insisted, " it is not seemly that 
you should be doing this menial work." 

" Madame," he returned with grave courtesy, " there 
is no high or low in France to-day. We are all brothers 
and sisters. I regret that I am not a cook so that I 
might take the place of your good husband. He, 
madame, is risking his life that I and mine may live 
in safety. Seeing that I am not permitted to light, 
there can be no degradation in my doing what comes 
to my hand, no matter how humble. It is my mis- 
fortune that I cannot do more, but to relieve you 
ladies, even a little, so that you can carry on your fine 
work for the soldiers more easily, that is something I 
may well be proud to do." 

After that there was nothing to be said, and I know 
that grandpere lost none of the respea in which the 
others held him. As for me, I loved him dearly, and 
everything he did was right in my sight. 

One most glorious day we had when papa came to 
Paris on a flying visit I confess that when Madame 
Barton urged me to forsake my work at the Red Cross 
my protests were very feeble, but I promised to make 
it up by greater efforts when papa was gone again. 

He and grandpere and I spent pur happiest hours at 
Versailles wandering about the gardens and talking. 
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talking, talking'. The weather was warm and sunny, 
though it was early November, and it was good 
to be out of doors with those I loved best in the 
world. 

Papa told us of his soldiers, " Mes enfants," he 
called them, and never, I am sure, was there a braver 
or more devoted company. He recounted story after 
story of their courage in the face of the enemy, their 
endurance in the mud and water of the trenches or 
the great trials they bore without complaint And 
then, at the end, he spoke of Andr^ Cupin. 

" You must remember to say a prayer for Andr4," 
he said to me, " for if it had not been for him, I ^ould 
not be here now." 

" I shall remember, papa," I said, " but tell us how 
it happened." 

" My brave poilus are all such 6ne fellows tiiat, ex- 
cept for the fact that he saved my life, there is nothing 
very extraordinary about it," father began. " It 
is n't much of a story. To be sure Andre won the 
Medaille Militaire, but, as he said himself, ' Any of us 
would have done it, mon capitaine.' And that is true, 
too. Had I my way my children should all be deco- 
rated, for every one of them deserves it." 

" But, please, papa, the story," I begged, for he 
was much inclined to go on praising his men and 
seemed to think little of the fact that his life had been 
saved. 

" Eh bien ! " he went on, with a laugh at my impa- 
tience. " We were in a front trench near for 
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ten days and the bodies suddenly took it into their 
heads to make us more uncomfortable than we already 
were. So they opened up a heavy artillery fire and 
kept it going day and night. That looked like an 
attack, and my children were already worn out. We 
should have been relieved before; but, under fire, 
there was no chance of it, so we made up our minds 
to be ready for whatever was to come. 

" Yet there was a worse trial in store for us. Mes 
enfants have the courage of lions, but lliey could not 
go on living, much less fighting, without food — and 
Tume reached us through the storm of shells in our rear. 
We all knew that those behind the line whose duty 
it was to bring us something to eat, were ready to do 
their utmost, but it was considered impossible to reach 
our trench. You can have no idea, mon pere," he 
continued, turning to grandp^re, " what such a bom- 
bardment is like. It is a very hurricane of flying steel. 
Shells of all calibres were exploding about us con- 
tinually, night and day, you understand, and my men, 
faint with htmger, began to look at each other in a way 
I could not bear. There was no word of reproach, but 
they were growing mad. I knew a time would come 
when they could no longer control themselves, when 
they would cease to be * mes enfants ' and become a 
crowd of starved and half-crazed men. That, of 
course, I could not support Food must be procured, 
. and I went after it myself. 

" I started out of the trench as soon as it was dark 
and I had good luck. I took every precaution and 
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crawled half a kilometer or more out of my way in 
order to avoid as much of the fire as possible. It 
would have been no good to my men if I had been 
killed; yet, for all that, fortune was with me or I 
should never have gotten through. But it took the 
greater part of the i.^ght, and when I started back, 
with a huge bundle of food strapped on my shoulders, 
I had to take the shortest route if I was to be there be- 
fore daylight. 

" Well, to make a long story short, the sun came up 
before I reached the trench and there I was, a fine 
mark for the boche sharpshooters. That did not 
please me at all and made it more necessary than ever 
to reach my goal, and so I crawled on a little way at 
a time, very, very carefully. Soon I knew that at 
least one German rifleman had seen me, for there were 
single bullet coming my way as well as the shrapnel 
and high explosive shells. There was but one thing 
for me to do. My only hope was to go from one shell 
hole to another, lying hidden for a time between each 
rush, praying that the boche who had his eye on trie 
might think me dead. 

" Enfin, it became a sort of game between that hid- 
den sharpshooter and me, which could fool the other. 
X forgot all about the artillery fire that was blazing 
away about me, and thought only of the boche with the 
rifle. And I was angry, too, that anyone should try 
to stop me; one is not logical U bas. I was deter- 
mined to get that food to the trench and I did not 
care at all what happened after that. I would as lief 
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have died as not Ca arrive quelque fois. That is 
the way one gets sometimes. 

" So, on I went from hole to hole, staying as long as 
half an hour in one spot Ah, it was hard to lie still, 
to be patient; but I had set my mind upon reaching 
the trench and took no risks. Up I would rush of a 
sudden, scramble across the broken ground, and tumble 
into the next water-filled hole, quite aware of the 
plop-plop of the bullets striking near me. And at 
last I came in sight of our trench. A few more rushes 
and I should be in — and then, of course, a big shell 
came along and spoiled it all! There was a great 
crash in my ears and then — nothing. I was stretched 
out unconscious, in full view of the enemy, who would 
sooner or later put a few bullets into me to make sure 
that I was dead. 

" What happened after, my lieutenant told me. My 
men did not know that I had gone. It was no use 
to tell them till I came back with food; but Andre 
Cupin caught a glimpse of me just as I was struck 
down. He thought he recognized me, but could not 
believe his eyes and rushed to my lieutenant. 

" * Have I seen a ghost, or is notre capitaine there? ' 
he demanded, pointing back of the lines, and the ex- 
planation was given to him. It seemed to those in 
the trench that I must be dead, but Andre cried that 
whether I was dead or alive I should come into the 
trench; and, before anyone could stop him, he leaped 
over the parapet, ran to where I was lying and picked 
me up in his arms. He staggered back with me. 
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making no effort to conceal himself, and brought me 
in. It is hard to understand why he was not killed ; 
but that is the way it sometimes happens. I was only 
stunned, as it turned out, so you see, Andr4 saved my 
life. That was all there was to it" 

" I shall not foi^et him in my prayers, papa," I 
said, after a little, and grandp^re nodded his head 
slowly up and down. I am sure he, too, remembered 
Andre Cupin. 

" But I think he was not the only brave man," I 
added a moment later. 

" Oh, quite right," father agreed. " Any of the 
others would have done as much, only — " 

" I was n't thinking of the others," I interrupted. 
" I was thinking of you, papa." 

He laughed and patted my dieek fondly. 

" No," he said, " I was n't brave. In truth, I was 
very much frightened. You remember I told you it 
was n't much of a story." 
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THE HOLIDAY OF U. BOULEAU 

LATER I liked to remember what a beautiful day 
it was when I went to the station with papa 
to say good-by. It had grown coot and crisp in the 
night, but the sun was pleasant. We walked briskly, 
saying little. We did not speak of our next meeting. 
That was a subject upon which we never ventured in 
those days, lest the smile we must keep upon our lips 
should be banished forever. 

A hug and a kiss, a lot^ look into>each other'« eyes, 
a brave shout of " Bonne chance I " and a final glimpse 
of him as the train drew away — that was my fare- 
well to papa. About me were himdreds upon the 
some errand, all trying to be gay and lively — until 
those we loved were out of sight I turned with the 
others and went back to my daily tasks, very thankful 
to have seen him, even, as it seemed, for so short a 
time. 

The next break in our busy lives came with the visit 
of Monsieur Rouleau. He was a short, round little 
man with a most solemn face, but there was an ever- 
present twinkle in his bright blue eyes as if, bdiind 
his outward gravity, he looked upon life as tomttiang 
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of a joke. He at once showed an immense respect 
for grandpere and, until a stop was put to it, treated 
him as a highly honored guest to whose every wish 
he deferred. 

" Nay, Monsieur Rouleau," grandpere insisted, " my 
desires are of the least importance. I, who am living 
in safety behind the lines, can ill afford to accept 
service of a man who places his body between me and 
my enemies." And he would listen to no protest but 
went into the kitchen and assisted Monsieur Rouleau, 
who, from the moment he arrived until his departure, 
spent his entire time in cooking siich dishes as I have 
never tasted since. 

"You cannot imagine, monsieur," he confided to 
grandpere, " what it means for an artist to be eternally 
boiling potatoes or making a mess they mis-name 
ragout ! And the beans ! Monsieur, my soul revolts 
at the sight of beans! It is not only the man who 
carries a rifle who is a hero in this war ! " 

So Monsieur Rouleau spent his holiday in cooking, 
and we fared sumptuously. 

Between Madame Rouleau and her husband there 
was, I know, a deep bond of affection but, except that 
now and then we caught them exchanging a glance of 
mutual regard, they seemed but chance acquaintances 
— save that it was madame's opinion of his dishes that 
counted most with Monsieur Rouleau. Our praises 
might be of the highest; but they were as nothing if 
madame, his wife, so much as lifted an eyebrow in 
disapproval 
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On such rare occasions the little man at once pre- 
pared another " creation " especially for madame, and, 
if this was not satisfactory, stiU another, until her 
approbation was secured. There were no words of 
criticism, nor any excuses offered. The dish must 
speak for itself. If it did not, " It has no character," 
Monsieur Rouleau would murmur under his breath, 
" I become but a cuistoti " and forthwith set to work 
anew. 

Each evening Monsieur Rouleau, when all was in 
readiness, would go out into the streets and pick up 
the first gamin he met to be brought back and fiUed 
with food. 

" He would feed half Paris if he could," madame 
informed us, and there is no doubt of monsieur's 
generosity; but he confessed to me, one day, an addi- 
tional motive. 

" You see, mademoiselle," he explained, gesticulat- 
ing with a saucepan he was about to warm, " all men 
have their vanities. It does no harm for me to stuff 
a boy with food; yet, in the years to come, when he is 
a man, that same boy will tell of a fine dish made by 
one Rouleau. He will remember and smack his lips, 
saying that the art is lost, perhaps. Who knows, it 
may be I And if then one asks this boy, who has 
grown to be a man, ' When did this Rouleau die? ' 
and the answer is, ' In the year of the great war,' 
my name, mademoiselle, will live ^ain for a little? 
Yes?" And then he added pathetically, "Even for 
one who eternally cooks beans there is danger U has." 
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After this, although there was no shadow of de- 
pressed spirits, I could not help knowing- what was in 
his mind when, after stuffing a small guest, he would 
escort him to the door. 

" Forget not, my child," he would cry, *' that it was 
Monsieur Rouleau, Monsieur Georges Rouleau, who 
prepared the artichaut printemps you have just eaten. 
In the days to come you will be glad to remember. 
Bonne chance, gamin, songez k moi." And, with a 
wave of his hand to the departing lad, he would step 
back into the house. 

So, for the enjoyment of his holiday. Monsieur 
Rouleau cooked; and in the evenings, when we were 
all tc^ther, he would invent dish after dish while we 
gathered near the kitchen to watch him. Of course, 
there was not much of each delicacy, — just a taste. 
It was subtlety of flavor, a new combination of in- 
gredients, a tiny spoonful of something delicious, that 
rejoiced the artist soul of Monsieur Rouleau. 

" It is with the army that I cook to fill the stomach," 
he woukl exclaim. " I found that the poilus do not 
eat. No, no t They stuff themselves. They could as 
well be bom without palates for all they taste. But 
here it is different, and I am very happy. I would call 
you attention to the bouquet of that morsel of ^uvee, 
Madame Barton." 

On the night before he went back, li bas, he sur- 
passed himself; and, no doubt keeping in mind a piece 
de r&istance, he left us for a moment to find a gamin 
upon the streets. But, much to our surprise, he came 
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back with a bright-faced young man of about twenty 
years, dressed in the uniform of an ambulance driver. 
A glance showed he was neither of our forces nor 
EngUsh, and he was somewhat embarrassed, as welt 
he might be, for he had little French and could hardly 
guess why he was brought into the house. 

" You will explain, mademoiselle ! " Monsieur Rou- 
leau exclaimed, handing the young man over to me. 
" Monsieur is an American gentleman, and I. could 
not resist the temptation of introducit^ him to my 
art, so that a word of it might find its way to his great 
country. Explain, mademoiselle. I cook 1" 

It was not so easy a task for me. I had need of 
all my English to make this pleasant stranger compre- 
hend that there lived in the world a man who, for the 
love of doing his best, went out into the streets to 
find one who might remember him after- he was dead. 

" And now, monsieur, I hope you understand," I 
said at the end. 

" Sure ! " he declared, smiling broadly. " It 's a 
great stunt; but believe me, I was up against it when 
he grabbed me. All the same, it looks like a nice party 
and I 'm glad I came." 

I must confess that I did not quite catch the mean- 
ing of all his words, though I wrote them down when 
he had gone, intending to ask papa; but he laughed 
most heartily and seemed much pleased. 

" I shall be glad to introduce you to the others," I 
began hesitatingly, not liking to ask his name; but he 
took my suggestion at once. 
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" I 'm Eddie Reed, with the Ambulance Corps at- 
tached to the American Hospital at Neuitly. I 'm just 
having an evening off." He spoke as if everything 
in life was a gay experience, and it was not till a long 
time afterward that I discovered Monsieur Reed could 
be serious if he chose. 

Altogether it turned out a very jolly evening and 
our American guest added no little to our pleasure. 
He soon overcame any shyness he might have had in 
the bcgimiing, and, being determined to learn our 
language, he persisted in saying all the French words 
he knew. At first we tried not to laugh but he, 
quick to notice our efforts to be politci told us " not 
to mind him." 

" It 's up to me to learn French and I 'm going to 
do it if breaks a leg," he told me in English. 

" Then the best thing to do is to talk," I suggested. 
" It cannot hurt the legs." 

"Exactly," he agreed. "As the English chaps 
say, ' I 'm all fed up ' with dictionaries and gram- 
mars. I want to talk," and he did, so that at times 
we were in gales of lau^ter, though we did try to help 
him. 

But when it came to expressing his admiration for 
Monsieur Rouleau's dishes, he asked me to translate 
for him. 

"Say, this is great stuff!" he exclaimed. "Tell 
monsieur I think it 's out of sight ! " 

" Out of sight," I repeated after him, bewildered 
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at the expression. " You mean that it is not in view? 
That you cannot see it? " 

"No, no!" he laughed. "I mean it's g^eatl 
Good! Never ate anything better in my life. Don't 
you understand? Out of sight! " 

" If it is good to taste I do not see how it can be 
out of sight," I replied, and with a laugh Monsieur 
Reed turned to our chef. 

" Monsieur, it is magntfique — it is bon — it is 
excessivement beau, it is — it is out of sight I " 
There was no doubting his enthusiasm, especially 
when he held out his plate and made gestures to show 
that he wanted another helping. 

But when he talked to me in English, everything 
seemed to be " out of sight! " no matter whether one 
could see it or not. To this day I do not under- 
stand that expression. If he had told me that an 
aeroplane or a bird was out of sight, it might have 
been clear. But a bit of patisserie, which he held 
in his hand before my eyes — no! It was not to be 
comprehended. 

But for all that we Itked Monsieur Reed and hts 
naivete. 

" I 'm a Soph at Harvard," he said, as if we knew 
what that meant " A lot of fellows in my class 
were crazy to come over here, but driving an ambu- 
lance was the nearest to fighting we could get Wait 
till I 'm of age, then it will be little Eddie for the 
front" 
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"America must be wonderful," I suggested. 

" Sure ! " he exclaimed, " but I 'm for France, too. 
It was out of sight the way you stopped the Germans 
at the Mame; but over in America they don't know 
what's going on here. They still think Germans 
are real people like us. On the square, they do! But 
wait till they hear what 's been happening in Belgium. 
Good night 1 They'll be falling over themselves to 
get here." 

"Oh, if only America would help us as England 
has," I murmured. 

" You just wait," he answered confidently. " We 
don't know much about things in Europe, but we'll 
wake up after a while. Teddy Roosevelt will start 
something one of these days. He '11 get them goii^. 
America will be in it, all right. You 'II see." 

The evening came to an end at length and Monsieur 
Reed went away, thanking us half in English and 
half in French. But he made himself entirely under- 
stood and we said adieu with something of regret. 
He was the Brst American I had ever talked to and 
I liked his straightforward, boyish frankness. Then, 
too, he was big and strong and earnest, and I felt 
sure that if his countrymen were like him they would 
soon be helping us to end the war. 

Monsieur Rouleau was to leave early the next 
morning before we were up, so we said au revoir to 
him that night. It was no effort for each of us to 
find a compliment to add to our words of farewell, 
for, besides bis good dishes, we had a very genu- 
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ine admiration for his generosity and kindliness. 

" Monsieur," said grandpere, " let me thank you 
for a rare treat I shall pray to le bon Dieu to give 
me many years so that I may spread the fame of 
Monsieur Rouleau's supreme creations." 

" Monsieur le Colonel," returned the little man with 
a profound bow, "you have added a sauce of appre- 
ciation to the enjoyment of my holiday. While I 
am away I shall live again these pleasant hours. 
Adieu et au revoir, messieurs et mesdames. I re- 
turn to my martyrdom of cooking — beans 1" 

And so he left us, the good Monsieur Rouleau. A 
week later a message came for madame, and there- 
after she was in black. She did not cry, at least we 
did not see her tears. Without doubt, in the night 
her pillow was wet. But when we offered her our 
sympathy she lifted her head with a fine gesture of 
bravery. 

" C'est la guerre," she said quietly. " Monsieur 
— he was just a cook, but he was a Frenchman. Vive 
la France 1 " 
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IT will be plain why I have said so much of 
Monsieur Rouleau. We bad known him only a 
few days and then he had gone away. Because he 
would never return, our memories of him became 
precious. We treasured his sayings. We recalled his 
funny traits of character and had a clearer under- 
standing of his actions upon that last visit He had 
known the many chances against his ever coming back. 

And his death brought very near the perils of those 
most dear to us. 

" Would my papa be the next to goP " It was im- 
jpossibte not to put the question to one's self. Madame 
Barton and Heloise must have had the same thought 
in mind. We all worked harder at our daily tasks 
of mercy, giving ourselves as little time as possible to 
dwell upon what might happen. 

It may seem curious, but now that Monsieur Rou- 
leau was dead, madame, his wife, talked of him much 
more than she had before. She spoke of him con^ 
stantly, as of one still living but who had gone upon 
a long journey. There were no tears. 

" We must be brave in order that our men may 
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have courage," Madame Rouleau repeated again and 
again. It is the watchword of all women of France 
to-day as it was of the many, many yesterdays. 

Shortly after this I began to note a change in grand- 
pere. He no longer went out of the house. The 
lines in his face deepened as if he hid a secret pain, 
and I well knew what was the matter. His Cross of 
the Legion was not only an honor won for a particular 
act of bravery but rather it stood for a perpetual will- 
ingness to serve his country. His patriotism was not 
satisfied with words. He longed for active duty, and 
I began to worry about him. 

" Grandpere, you must go into the air," I told him 
one day, " or else your health will suffer." 

" Jeannette," he burst out, " I am ashamed to go 
out. Fine men like Monsieur Rouleau are dying every 
hour for France, and I sit in safety. I am ashamed to 
face my fellow countrymen. What must they think 
of a De Martigny who skulks behind the lines? " 

" But, grandpere, that is not your fault You have 
tried — " 

" It is my fault that I am useless," he interrupted. 
And, though I argued the matter with him, there was 
no shaking bis conviction that another man in his 
position would have obtained a place in the army. 

" It is thy loving heart, child, that invents excuses 
for me," he said finally, "but I can find none for 
myself." 

I knew of course that he exaggerated. He had no 
cause to feet ashamed; but he had fretted himself into 
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this frame of mind and I became more and more anx- 
ious about him. I confess that theretofore I had been 
glad that he could not have his wish to be in the thick 
of the fighting. That was just my selfish desire to 
have him safe, but now I began to hunt about in my 
mind for a means to satisfy his longing to serve his 
coimtry. 

A few days after this conversation I was hurrying 
along the Rue Royal, when I heard a loud cheering 
and had a momentary glimpse of an automobile rush- 
ing up the Avenue GabrieL I had no need to ask 
who it was that passed, for the cries of "Joffrel 
Joffre I " rang in my ears. Our brave general who 
had brought us victory at the Mame was in the city, 
and I kept my eye upon his car. I saw it turn into 
the Elysee Palace and a sudden impulse started my 
feet in the same direction. 

" Perhaps General Joffre could help grandpere," 
I said to myself, and with no thought of the difii- 
culties before me, I hurried up the street. 

I found a host of officers about the Palace and they 
were very polite. But I got no further than the door- 
way. 

"C'est impossible, mademoiselle," they told me, 
when I asked for an audience with the general, and 
after this was pointed out to me I realized that it 
must be true. The man who carried the heavy burden 
of winning the war for France could have no time to 
waste on a girl coming only to ask a favor. I blushed 
and stammered an apology. 
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" Your pardon, messieurs, I did not think what I 
was asking. Of course Monsieur le General Joffre is 
too busy to bother with ray small affairs." 

As I spoke the general himself appeared and over- 
heard my last remark. He looked at me a moment and 
then smiled broadly. 

" Is it possible that there is anyone in Paris who 
thinks his affairs too small for me to bother with? " 
He spoke rather slowly. " Come, mademoiselle, thij 
is too rare a treat ! What can I do for you ? " 

His blue eyes twinkled and his face had so kindly 
a look that I instantly lost all feeling of shyness. At 
once I felt a perfect faith that no matter how clumsily 
I might put my case General Joffre would understand. 
It was as if I talked to my papa. 

" It is about my grandpere that I wish to speak. 
Monsieur le General," I began, but at my words I 
saw a change come into his face. 

"Is your grandfather by any chance a colonel?" 
be demanded. 

" But yes. Monsieur le G^n^ral," I answered,' aston- 
ished, 

"And he desires a commission in our army? Is 
that it?" 

"That is indeed it," I replied. 

" Mademoiselle," he went on, " you doubtless are 
not aware that there are many colonels who were of 
great service in the war of 1870 who now wish to 
be generals at the least. They seek appointments, 
thinking them their due, and are perfectly willing to 
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lead men into a kind of battle of which they know 
nothing. It is impossible, mademoiselle, to make 
your grandfather a general." 

" Oh, monsieur, you do not understand," I cried, 
" grandpere cares nothing for his rank, so long as 
he may serve the country. He would willingly go as 
a private soldier, — and yet he wears the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. It 's not promotion he asks, 
Monsieur le General. He wishes only to serve." 

General Joffre looked down at me with a kindly 
light in his eyes, then he tiuned to one of his aides. 

" Please take the name and address," he ordered. 
" Mademoiselle," he went on to me, " if your grand- 
father will come at once to the War Office I shall be 
glad to talk to him. There is always a place in the 
French army for one who wishes only to serve. As 
for you, mademoiselle, I am charmed to have met you 
and I regret that my duties take me away so soon. 
Adieu." 

He did not stop to listen to my stuttering words of 
thanks but, with a bow, turned on his heel and went 
out to the waiting automobile. Hts aide followed, 
while I, at his side, rattled off our names and gave him 
the number of the house in the Rue Gauche. 

Then I left the Palace and ran all the way home 
with my news. 

Grandpere was alone, and I threw my arms about 
him in great excitement. 

"General Joffre is waiting for you at the War 
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Office!" I announced. "Hurry and go to him. I 
think he will And an appointment for you." 

Grandpere looked at me in amazement as if I had 
gone crazy. 

" Are you mad, child? " he burst out. 

" No, no, no ! " I cried. " Truly, General Joffre 
is waiting, or at least he isn't waiting — and if you 
don't go at once he may be off. Please, grandpere, 
go quickly." 

I explained further as I helped him with his hat and 
overcoat, so that he left the house knowing something 
of the circumstances; but when he had gone I felt 
suddenly like sitting down and crying. Why had I 
been in such haste to seek General Joffre? If grand- 
pere received a commission, both he and pap.* would 
be at the front. All the family I had in the world 
'would be in jeopardy of their lives and I might never 
see either of them again. I was angry with myself. 
If anything happened to grandpere I should know 
where to lay the blame. 

I waited for his return, sick at heart, and in an hour 
or so he came back and, oh, what a change had come 
over him! There was no need to ask if he had been 
successful. He entered the house gaily, with the 
jaunttness of a man years younger. 

"Jeannette, ma fiUe," he cried, "I have the best 
of news! Thy old grandpere has been granted his 
dearest wish. Come and embrace me." 

I ran to him, but in truth I cannot say that I was 
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happy. It was right that he should go. I would 
not have held him back if I could; but it was not my 
duty to rejoice at his going. 

However he did n't seem to notice a lack of en- 
thusiasm on my part. 

" They have given me work to do," he went on, as 
excited as a boy. " I shall no longer be a drone. 
Now 1 can do something for my country and need 
not be ashamed to look a soldier in the face. Jeannette, 
my dear, I owe you more than I can ever repay ! " 

" Oh, grandpere," I half sobbed, " I 'm glad for your 
sake; but indeed my heart misgives me. I shall not 
like to see you go." 

Instantly he realized my feelings and was quick 
to comfort me. 

*' My dearest Jeannette," he murmured tenderly, 
" do not ever grieve for thy old grandpere. I know 
thou lovest me. We love each other dearly; but, my 
child, France is our great mother and everything else 
must be forgotten in her service. This is not only a 
war of soldiers. The whole nation is in the stru^le. 
The battle line is here in Paris as well as la bas. 
Our women are Bghting too, the bon Dieu bless them 
for it. I am an old man and thou art a child. Each 
of us has a part to play. Is it not best that I give 
the little life I have left to my country?" 

" But, grandpere, I love thee," was all that I could 
find to say, as I buried my head in his shoulder to 
hide my tears. 
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" My dear, my dear," he murmured soothingly, 
"these heartaches are thy sacrifice. Do not think 
that all the fighting is done with guns. The spirit 
of our good Sainte Jeanne nerves us all, and the 
soul of our country will live. For France has a soul, 
my Jeannette. That is why she would rather die than 
live in slavery to the Germans. Thy sacrifice is a 
strengthening of the soul of France. Tu comprends. 
n'est-ce pas? " 

" A little, perhaps, grandpere," I answered, " but 
why must I stay always in safety? Jeanne d'Arc led 
the armies of France. I want to do more than just 
roll bandages." 

" My dear/' he said, with a gentle, tender laugh, 
" we all feel that way. There is no one who is satis- 
fied with what he is doing. If we each had a hun- 
dred lives we would give them all. And sometimes, 
my dear, I think the spirits of the dead are fighting 
side by side with the living, in order that the soul of 
the world may not die. France is not at war for 
this land or that. Not even for Alsace-Lorraine. 
France fights that all the peoples of the earth may 
live with pity for the weak, with charity for the 
frail, at peace, as we sing at Christmas, with men of 
good will. Keep up thy courage, Jeannette, my child. 
Do not let thy spirit falter, and perform the work 
that comes to thy hand. Jeanne d'Arc wrought mir- 
acles, as France is working miracles every day through 
the faith and love of her people." 
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" But you have not told me, grandpere, what you 
are going to do for General Joffre," I said, after a 
moment or two. 

In a twinkling his joyous mood returned. 

" It is a service never before undertaken," he be- 
gan to explain. " Think of that, Jeannette. An old 
man in a new service ! " He laughed gaily. " And 
the best of it is, my dear, that I can do it. The 
General has formed — " He hesitated a moment — 
" This is not a matter to be talked of — to anyone, 
Jeannette. Not to Madame Barton nor to Heloise. 
Not even to thy papa, when he comes on his next 
visit." 

" You may trust me, grandpere," I answered so- 
berly. 

And then he told me what his duties would be, but 
until the war is ended nothing concernic^ that service 
may be set down, lest word of it should reach the 
boches. I have not even put it in my diary. 

" But it will be most dangerous, grandpere," I cried, 
when he had finished. 

" Oh, no, no, not necessarily," he answered, confi- 
dently. " Not more danger than thousands are fac- 
ing every day. And, my dear, what matter the dan- 
ger? It is for France." 

After that I said no more of my fear. Indeed I 
tried to laugh and be as merry as ever, for it is no 
kindness to send those we love away with heavy hearts. 
Grandpere would have sorrowed if he had seen me 
with wet cheeks and swollen eyes, so I made the best 
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of my courage and set about helping him to get ready, 
for he was leaving us almost at once. 

We had a farewell supper for him that night and 
after it, over a glass of wine, he made us a little speech 
in quite an old-fashioned way. He toasted the women 
Of France, saying again and again that to them we 
should owe the victory. He was the last man of that 
household to go la has, and each of us knew what 
was in the mind of the others. Nor could we fail 
to remember that not long before Monsieur Rouleau 
was there, too. But we laughed and held high our 
glasses, drinking long life to France with as brave a 
spirit as we could muster. Our faces smiled, we spoke 
gaily and confidently of the future, we let the tears 
come no higher than our hearts; but after we had 
said good-by to him, after we had waved a handker- 
chief for the last time as he disappeared up the street, 
we turned back into the house, which had suddenly 
grown very still and lonely. 

" I am the only man left now," little Jacques said, 
half to himself. 

" Ah, mon petit choux," murmured Madame Bar- 
ton, as she kissed him. 

" C'est la guerre!" I heard Madame Rouleau 
whisper. 

Heloise, her eyes filled with tears, put an arm around 
me. 

" It is for France, Jeannette, dear." She had 
spoken the only words in which I could find com- 
fort 
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THE COUNTRY OF JEANNE d'aRC 

WE all missed grandpere very much. I realized 
after he had gone how great had been my 
dependence upon him for courage. A few words 
from him would always restore my faltering spirit. 
When bad news from the front inclined all of us 
to look gloomily into the future it was grandpere 
who cheered us with his unshakable confidence in our 
ultimate victory, and soon had us crying "Vive la 
France 1 " as bravely as ever. 

I had a letter from him shortly after he left. He 
was at and seemed in the best of spirits. 

" I am hard at work," he wrote, " and it rejoices 
my old heart to be doing something for la patrie. 
As you will observe, I am in the country of Jeanne 
d'Arc. On Sunday I went to Domremy, and wished 
you had been with me. There was a service in the 
little church where the blessed saint was baptized. 
It is such a tiny place. We knelt upon the ground 
before the crumbling doorway and looked through 
it to the simple altar, with the flag of France above 
it. There were many of us there, poilus and officers, 
rich folk in fur coats, and many women and chil- 
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dren, most of them tn modest black. But we all satd 
the same prayers and asked le bon Dieu to bless our 
armies. Yes, I wish you could have been with me. 
It touched the heart to see all classes of our people 
forgetting everything but the needs of our dear land. 
After the service I went to see the little house where 
Jeanne d'Arc lived nearly five hundred years ago. 
It is of stone, set among pine trees, and is as humble 
as the spirit of the dear saint herself. Later, a good 
cure went to some trouble for an old soldier, to point 
out the place of the vision on a distant hill across the 
river Meuse. 

" Do not grieve for me. my dear Jeannette. Now 
that I am busy I look back upon the days of my idle- 
ness as those which required the greater courage, and 
I fear that sometimes I was fretful in my impatience 
to be away. The women of France, who must endure 
passively from day to day, — they bear the heaviest 
burden. 

" My respect and remembrance to Madame Barton 
and Madame Rouleau. My love to Heloise and little 
Jacques. For thyself, thy old grandpere kisses thee 
a hundred times in spirit. I know thy courage will 
not fail, and I can hear thee cry with me, Vive la 
France t " 

Other letters came from him and heartened us all, 
for it was the beginning of a dreadful winter. Even 
then, tales came back to us of the hardships our 
poor poilus were forced to endure in trenches half 
filled with icy water. All the world knows of their 
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bravery and splendid fortitude in the face of an 
enemy who was responsible for all this misery. There 
is no need for me to tell of the war. We soon recon- 
ciled ourselves to waiting till the coming spring when 
we hoped the boches would be driven out for alt time. 

Letters came also from papa and from Monsieur 
Barton. They were read aloud, but at each reading 
we remembered poor Monsieur Rouleau. Ah, the 
courage of madame I 

During these days my thoughts often went back to 
Reims and to dear old Eugenie, from whom I had 
messages now and then through Madame Gamier. 
Often, too, I remembered LAmi Guyot and wondered 
what fortune had befallen him. No word had come 
of my precious sandal and, though I refused to be- 
lieve that I should never see it again, there were times 
when I almost despaired. 

Nor did I forget the funny little visit of Monsieur 
Eddie Reed, about whom Heloise was inclined to 
tease me, saying that I thought and talked a great 
deal of that yout^ American gentleman. She even 
hinted that my interest was something more than 
friendly, which was silly. 

" I never expect to see him again in this life," I 
remonstrated, at which she would laugh as if she knew 
some secret. Then, because I blushed, she plagued 
me all the more, which made my confusion the greater. 

But, as a matter of fact, I did meet Monsieur Reed 
under very amusing circumstances, and from the en- 
counter there came a change in my daily occupation. 
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I was walking aloi^ the Boulevard and saw him in 
a very heated argument with a venerable cabman. 
As I neared them, the young American was shaking 
his finger in the old man's face and shouting " Bijoux ! 
Bijoux I " at the top of his limgs. The other wag^^ 
his head disconsolately, repeating mournfully, " I un- 
derstand, monsieur. I have done so, I have done 
so." 

Monsieur Reed turned half away with an exclama- 
tion of impatience and saw me. As he recognized 
me his face lighted up with a look of relief. 

" Mademoiselle," he cried, striding toward me with 
outstretched hand as if we had been old friends, 
"come and save my life I I can't make this cabby 
understand his own language." 

" What 's the matter ? " I asked. 

*' Why, the man insists upon takit^ me to the 
wrong places," he explained. " Please come and talk 
to him for me. Find out what 's in his head. I think 
it's solid ivory." 

I went to the cocher and at my questions he poured 
out a flood of misery. 

" Oh, mademoiselle, it is sad, but the beautiful young 
man is without doubt crazy," he began. " He stO}q>ed 
me and with many gestures and by the repetition of the 
word ' bijoux ' led me to understand that he wished 
to buy some jewelry, so I drove him to the Maison 
Cartier. Would you not have done as I did ? " 

" Mais certainement," I agreed. 

" But behold, mademoiselle," the cocher went on, 
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" when we arrive at the Maison Cartier, the young 
American looks through the window only and returns 
very angry. 'Do you not understand, bijoux?' he 
demands. I tell him that of course I understand, and 
with a shrug of my shoulders I point to the shop 
as one would say, 'Voila la Maison Cartier!' But 
it is evident that this does not commend itself, and 
then I am persuaded that he wishes to visit another 
jewelry establishment ' Maintenant je comprends, 
monsieur,* I tell him, and drive at once to the Maison 
Lalique. But again he finds no satisfaction. And 
again I see he wishes to go further. Mademoiselle, 
we have visited six shops and still he is angry. He 
continues to repeat ' Bijoux, bijoux 1 ' until I am cer- 
tain either, he is crazy or I am." 

Rather perplexed I turned to Monsieur Reed. 

" He seems to understand what you want, mon- 
sieur," I remarked, " but perhaps it is a particular firm 
you are looking for? " 

" Not on your life," he answered. " I don't care a 
rap where he takes me if I can only buy the blessed 
bijoux. I '11 tell you what my guess is, mademoiselle," 
he went on, lowering his voice ; " because I 'm an 
American and can't talk French, the old chap thinks 
he can drive me all over Paris and run up a big 
bill. I don't mind paying my way, but I 'm not going 
to be stung by a cabby," 

" Stung I " I repeated, " the cocher is not a bee." 

Monsieur Reed laughed a little, but was too intent 
upon the matter in hand to explain. 
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" He knows perfectly well that all I want is a 
bunch of bijoux, and just tell him for me, mademoi- 
selle, that I don't intend to be held up." 

So far as I could see, the cocher was doing the 
best he coiUd; but I spoke to him of Monsieur Reed's 
suspicions and he seemed deeply hurt. 

" Parole d'un cocher, mademoiselle," the old man 
declared. " I have driven him to all the best jewelry 
shops that are open in Paris. And still he shouts for 
' bijoux.' What more can a cocher do? " 

" Are you in great need of these bijoux. Monsieur 
Reed ? " I asked, for I too was becoming rather be- 
wildered. 

" Sure ! They want them in the hospital," he re- 
plied. 

"In the hospital?" I repeated. "Are they for 
the patients? " 

" No, not exactly for the patients," he answered. 
" The ekctric light mi^t go out some night during 
an air raid, and they would be better than nothing." 

I looked at him and began to fear that indeed the 
cocher was right in thinking Monsieur Reed was crazy. 
How else could he believe that they would want jewelry 
in a hospital to comfort them in case the lights went 
out? 

I shook my head in dismay. 

'* I do not understand, monsieur," I said. 

" Why it 's perfectly plain," he insisted. " My car 
broke down and I was out of a job, so they sent me in 
to town to get some candles that — " 
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I heard no more of what Monsieur Reed said. 
Unable to control myself I burst into a peal of laughter. 
He stopped, looked at me for a moment, then he, too, 
laughed. So also did the cocher, but I was the only 
one who knew the joke of it, 

" Well, mademoiselle," said Monsieur Reed, after 
a time, " if you '11 tell me what it 's all about I 'II 
enjoy my laugh better. But I guess I 'm the giddy 
goat, all right ! " 

. " It is bougies, not bijoux, that you want," I ex- 
plained. " No wonder that you could not find them 
at the Maison Cartier. ' Bougies ' is the French word 
for candles, not ' bijoux,' " 

" I might have perceived that myself," said the 
cocher, catching the two words, " but monsieur was 
so sure of what he wanted." 

" I guess it 's up to me to apologize," the American 
confessed, somewhat ruefully. " But I 'm mighty 
glad you came along, mademoiselle. I should never 
have gotten my bij — bij — bougies. Thank you 
very much indeed." 

" I 'm very glad to have helped a little," I answered, 
and was about to say adieu when he spoke again. 

" By the way, mademoiselle," he said, with a seri- 
ous face. " I wish you could come to the hospital and 
laugh the way you do. It would help our wounded 
poilus a lot. They just couldn't help feeling better 
for hearing you. Could n't you come and see them 
anyway ? It 's a fine hospital and — " He broke oft 
suddenly and took a step nearer to me. " Mademoi- 
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selle," he went on, " I 'm a happy-go-lucky sort of 
chap, you know, but since I 've been over here I 'vc 
been thinking a bit, and when you laughed just now, 
it was like being home again before all this horror 
happened in the world. You ought to go where you 
can laugh the pain away for these poilus of yours. 
Tell them jokes, mademoiselle, or ^t any rate laugh. 
It would be worth all the medicine or surgery there 
is in Paris." 

" But, monsieur," I stammered, " I don't think I 
could laugh with so much pain and suffering about 
me." 

" Oh, yes, you could," he answered confidently. 
" They are n't a complaining lot, you know. They 're 
ready to joke, no matter how much they suffer. They 
ace the bravest fellows you ever saw and — and — " 
He Iffoke off again suddenly. " Mademoiselle, can't 
you come on Sunday with the other mademoiselle I 
met that night at your house? I sha'n't be on duty, 
and I can show you about the place. I '11 introduce 
you to our chaplain. He's French, you know, and 
a dandy ! Do say you '11 come. I 'm sure you won't 
be sorry." 

" I '11 speak to Madame Barton," I answered. " I 
should like to see your hospital, but I am not certain 
whether it is best that I should go. It might be a 
service to make our poor poilus laugh, though," I 
added, half to myself. 

" You bet it would," he said, enthusiastically. " It 
would be out of sight! I'm mighty serious about 
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this, you know. Please ask Madame Barton and bring 
her along with you. Let 's have a little party. I *I1 
be looking out for you all day Sunday." 

We said good-by after he had thanked me again 
for my help with the cocher, and I started home with 
a new thought in my head. Perhaps this laugh of 
mine, about which I had been teased more or less all 
my life, might help to cheer the wounded. I was old 
enough to appreciate what Monsieur Reed meant when 
he insisted that it would be good for our soldiers to 
laugh a little. It would be worth while to brighten 
them up even for a few minutes out of the day, and if 
I could do it, ah, how I should like to tryt 

I was rather full of the idea when I reached the 
Rue Gauche, for the more I considered it, the more 
it seemed that it might be an excellent thing to do. 

" And what do you think of it, Madame Barton? " 
I asked, after I had told her of my meeting with the 
young American and what came of it. 

" I wonder I did n't think of it myself," she an- 
swered promptly. " If anyone can make our poor 
soldiers even smile it will be well worth the doing. 
And certainly, Jeannette, you have an infectious lau^. 
We will go on Sunday." 

Thus it was arranged, and by the time the day came 
I had grown impatient to try the experiment. 
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THE HOSPITAL AT NEUILLY 

ON Sunday afternoon we went to Neuilly and 
found Monsieur Reed on the lookout for us. 
He at once made us known to the chaplain, and it was 
evident that our visit had been prepared for. After 
a few words the good father and Madame Barton 
went ahead to inspect the hospital, while Heloise and 
I followed with Monsieur Reed. 

It would take too long to describe the huge build- 
ings the Americans have erected for the care of the 
wotuided soldiers. Everyone in Paris knows the 
splendid work that is being done there, and all France 
loves and honors the people of the great Republic 
who have shown, in so many ways, their deep sym- 
pathy for our suffering. 

To my eyes the hospital looked very large and very 
clean. The long rooms were bright and airy, and 
the poor poilus in row after row of little beds were, 
I am sure, as comfortable as it was possible to make 
them. But it was not a place in which one wished to 
laugh. Never in my life had I felt less like being 
merry, and though at first I smiled at one or two of 
the patients as we passed them, it was with my lips 
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only. My heart ached every step of the way. I did 
not believe that I should prove a fit person to cheer 
these men who were in pain every moment they were 
awake and who even in their sleep moved restlessly. 

And yet Monsieur Reed joked with these sorely 
wotanded patients whenever we stopped for a mo- 
ment They would grin at his halting French and 
reply slowly so that he might imderstand; but many 
times he failed to catch the point, and shortly I 
found myself translating their funny speeches into 
English, with a little chuckle at each of their salleys. 
Whereat there would be an answering chuckle from 
the white-faced man in the bed, followed by another 
bandied remark funnier than the first. Ere I real- 
ized it we were going from bed to bed with a laugh 
or two at each, hiding for a moment the suffering and 
sorrow of it all. 

But it was not I who grew brave. It was the dear, 
courageous poilus, stifling their pain, ready to jest 
ppon the slightest provocation, who took the lead 
in making light of their misery. 

" Ah, mademoiselle," one of them said to me upon 
a later visit, " a hospital is bad enough without the 
patients being long-faced about it." 

Of course there were those who suffered so severely 
that they did not know what went on about them, and 
their moans U-ought hot tears to my eyes; but these 
were newly come to the hospital and in a day or so 
I found them as quick to smile as the others — or 
else their agony was past forever. 
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The first afternoon was gone while I still had the 
feeling that we had just arrived. 

When we left the wards I found that Madame Bar- 
ton and the chaplain had been talking together about 
my possible usefulness in the hospital and the good 
father at once spoke of the matter to me. 

" Mademoiselle," he began, " I am wondering if 
you could find time to help us here. Madame Bar- 
ton has agreed to let you come if you will." 

"But can I really be of any use, mon pere?" I 
asked. 

" In many ways, my daughter," he answered with 
a smile. " First of all, we have n't enough here who 
can talk both French and English. All the Ameri- 
cans are studying our language, but frequently they 
have a great need of someone who can translate for 
them in a hurry. Then, too, the poilus wish to have 
letters written for them. You could be most use- 
ful there, I am sure. Moreover, just talking to the 
soldiers who are getting better is a great help to them. 
You don't quite realize that yet, but you soon will. I 
will promise work for you, if you think you can find 
time from your other duties." 

" That can easily be arranged," Madame Barton 
remarked. " If Jeannette wishes to come here, say 
for an hour or two in the afternoons, we can get 
someone to fill her place at the Red Cross." 

" Of course I ^11 be delighted to do anything," I 
said enthusiastically. 

" Good I " the chaplain exclaimed with a pleased 
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smile. " I am glad, not only for the poilus but for 
myself as well I need help with my Christmas prep- 
arations." 

" Why, we have n't even thought of Qiristmas," I 
murmured. 

" Then it 's time you did think of it," the chaplain 
told us earnestly. " I know there are those who say 
that this is not the hour for holidays, but I tell them 
that if ever there was a period in the world's history 
when we should remember. the Prince of Peace it is 
in this dreadful year of war. Is it not His battle we 
are lighting? Is it not for an everlasting peace that 
our brave men are laying down their lives? Of course 
it is. So you see we must not forget Christmas, espe- 
dally in our hospitals." 

We talked somewhat further and then said good-by 
to the chaplain and Monsieur Reed, thanking them for 
giving us so interestii^ an afternoon. I promised to 
come as soon as I could and try how useful I could 
make myself. 

Madame Barton promptly arranged my work at 
the Red Cross station so that my afternoons would be 
free, and three days after found me back in NeuiUy. 

I must confess that I was in some trepidation. I 
had a great wish to succeed. It seemed to me that 
in this endeavor Imight come near to being of real 
service; but there was a fear in my heart lest I fail. 
Nevertheless I was determined to do my best. My 
desire to help was spurred by my longing to ease the 
suffering of our wounded soldiers. 
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I did not see Monsieur Reed, but the chaplain wel- 
comed me most kindly and, after a few words of en- 
couragement, turned me over to a Mademoiselle 
Alice Peters, an American girl who was one of the 
head nurses. She seemed not very much older than 
I, but I noticed that she had a certain confidence in 
herself which I think is a characteristic of these nice 
friends from across the sea. Yet Mademoiselle 
Peters was most sweet and gentle, talking French very 
prettily. 

" You must tell me when I say anything that is n't 
right," she said, almost as soon as we had met. " I 
get dreadfully mixed sometimes. You see I learned 
my French in America." 

"And will you help me with my English?" 

" You don't need any help," she replied with a 
smile. " I heard you on Sunday talking with Mr. 
Reed." 

" But there are lots of things I don't understand at 
all," I explained. " Please tell me what it means 
to be out of sight? " 

Mademoiselle Peters laughed, 

"That's slang!" she said, and then wrinkled her 
brows as if she were puzzled. " Suppose I had eaten 
something very delicious and had liked it, I 'd say it 
was out of sight." 

" But of course it would be after you 'd eaten it," 
I remarked, at which she shook her head. 

"It isn't easy to explain," she confessed. 

"Am I so stupid?" I mourned. 
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" Not at all," she assured me, " it is our way of 
saying things that 's stupid, now that I stop to think 
of it But I wouldn't bother about slang if I were 
you. Come along and I '11 introduce you to your 
first patients." 

She led me into one of the long rooms where the 
men were convalescing but still not able to sit up. 

" There 's a poor fellow here who has been trying 
to get a letter written home for the last two days," 
Mademoiselle Peters said, as we went in. " We 've 
all been so busy that not one of us has had time. 
There are n't many who can write French, you know. 
He '11 be very glad to see you." And she stopped 
beside a bed in which lay a huge man with a great 
beard. 

" Here is Mademoiselle de Martigny who will write 
a letter for you, mon vieux," said Mademoiselle 
Peters, and the man turned his glance on me with a 
look of welcome. 

I heard a grunt at my side and caught the eye of 
another poilu winking at me. 

" When you 've finished with Whiskers over there, 
give me a chance, mademoiselle," be said with a low 
laugh. " I want to send a letter as badly as he does, 
but I have n't made so much fuss about it" 

Mademoiselle Peters answered for me, saying that 
I would be glad to do as he asked, and then went oflE 
to get the writing materials, leaving me alone on a 
little chair between the two beds. It was my first 
experience and I could not help feeling a trifle awfc- 
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ward, sitting there between these two wounded sol- 
diers. 

They lay motionless in their beds, fearing to move a 
muscle lest it bring unbearable pain, and each watched 
me fixedly. For a moment I lost all power of thought 
and sat like a stupid owl, staring first at one and then 
at the other as I tried to summon my wits. At last 
in sheer de^>eration I turned and spoke to the great 
bearded fellow. 

"It's a nice hospital, isn't it?" I said, thinking 
to open the conversation, but I was by no means pre- 
pared for the fervent answer I received. 

" It is Heaven, mademoiselle," he replied in a deep 
voice, that was like a growl. " You cannot compre- 
hend what it is to be clean I " 

" And to know that you 're going to get something 
to eat every day," the man on the other side of me 
cut in. " You should have seen Whiskers in the 
trenches. Ho! Ho!" He laughed outright at the 
recollection. 

" Perot need not laugh," said my bearded one, with 
a show of testiness. " He was no beauty himself 
in the trenches. Tiens, thou ! " he went on, directly 
to the chuckling Perot, " one would think to hear you 
tiiat you were not a sight to frighten children." 

" Oh, I was no petit maitre," Perot admitted, " but 
it was known to the whole brigade — " 

He was interrupted by the return of Mademoiselle 
Peters, who saw at once that here was the beginning 
of a quarrel between the men. 
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" So Perot and Voisin are squabbling again, I 
see," she remarked, with a pretended look of sever- 
ity from one to the other. " You must know, made- 
moiselle," she went on, addressing me, " that when 
these two carne in, badly wounded, each said thut 
the other had saved his life and that his friend was 
to be looked after first Oh, they were very nice and 
unselfish. We thought them great chums, and when 
by accident they were placed at opposite ends of the 
ward, they complained bitterly of the separation." 

" It was a just complaint, mademoiselle," Perot 
put in. "I have stood at the side of Voisin since 
this war began. When it comes to dying think you I 
would let him go alone? Is it not so. Whiskers?" 

" It is so," the bearded one growled deeply. 

" Therefore," Mademoiselle Peters went on to me, 
as if there had been no interruption, "we put them 
together, fearing that they would get out of their beds 
in spite of their wounds. And what do you suppose 
has happened since?" 

I shook my head, but Voisin answered for me. 

" Mademoiselle Peters will say that we quarrel," 
he began. 

" And so we do," Perot interrupted emphatically. 

" Perot does," Voisin allowed, " but I — " 

Again he was cut short by a grim laugh from the 
other bed. 

*'We quarrel, mademoiselle," Perot admitted. 
"We quarrelled in the trenches. We quarrelled on 
the way there and we quarrelled on the way back. 
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We shall always quarrel. If it had not been for Voi- 
sin there I should have no reason to live, and besides 
he saved my life. Is that not enough excuse to quar- 
rel with a man?" 

" Mademoiselle," the growl came from the other 
side, " I tell you, in all seriousness, that it was Perot 
saved my life, and — ■" 

"Now do stop it!" Mademoiselle Peters insisted. 
" Mademoiselle de Martigny is waiting to write your 
letters, and if you go on like this she will never get 
at it." 

" I shall be as a fish, mademoiselle," replied Perot 
meekly; " all the same, Voisin did save my life." 

At that I laughed outright. Who could have helped 
it? Here were two brave men, bearing suffering im- 
possible to describe, who at that moment were so 
sorely wounded that they dared not move and yet who 
were acting like two small boys. Of course I laughed, 
and in a moment Perot and Voisin and Mademoiselle 
Peters had joined in. For a time we were all put to 
it not to make so much noise that those near us would 
be disturbed. 

" Now for the letters," I said, trying to put an 
end to our giggling, as Mademoiselle Peters went off 
with a nod. > 

'* Mademoiselle," said Voisin, " I 've not heard a 
laugh like that since I left my home. I would have 
you know that I left behind me a little angel of five 
years who laughs just like you do. A laugh that 
touches the heart, mademoiselle. It is good to hear." 
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I heard Perot say something behind me ; but know- 
ing that if I was to write any letters that afternoon 
I must pay no heed to him, I took up my pen and 
told Voisin that I was ready. 

" It is to my wife and little ones, mademoiselle," he 
began, and then I wrote as he told me : 

" My dear wife, I am in the hospital in Paris. Do 
not be alarmed. It is nothing but a small bullet 
through my chest. The doctors here do not even 
find it interesting. I am just a common case, so I 
shall soon be walking in to see you. They will let 
us go home to recover fully, when we leave the hospital. 
I am anxious for you and the little ones, Angelique 
and Bernard. What would I not give to see them? 
You know my heart. 

'* The pigs must have fetched a fine price but I have 
worried about the fields, wondering how you have 
managed. This war has upset everything. It is very 
inconvenient for you, yet I cannot see how it is to be 
helped till the boches are sent back over the line. 
They will go one of these days, when we have killed 
enough of them ; but it is not yet, and in the meantime 
many of our men are lost. Le bon Dieu knows best, 
but for me I do not understand how He came to let 
the Germans exist at all. Until they are beaten noth- 
ing goes on as before. 

" It hurts me to move as yet, but soon I shall b^ 
well and with you. My kisses to nos enfants. I 
thought just now I heard the baby laugh, but it was the 
little mademoiselle who writes this. Perot is begin- 
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ning to growl that I do not finish. He is beside me, 
the good Perot, wounded as I am. He is the same 
quarrelsome fellow, but he saved my life. Tell the 
children to pray for Perot and for France. And now, 
adieu, God guard thee. Thy husband, Jean Voisin." 

He' finished with a deep sigh of satisfaction, gave 
me the address, thanked me " a thousand times " and 
closed his eyes. Then I turned to Perot. 

" I 'm ready for you, monsieur," I said. 

His eyes looked into mine and I seemed to see a 
shadow in them. 

"And to whom shall I write, mademoiselle?" he 
asked with a wry smile. 

"To your wife, of course," I answered 

" But I have none," he replied. " No, mademoiselle, 
I have no one but Voisin. No one in the world who 
cares whether I live or die except Voisin, his children 
and his wife. Ah, mademoiselle, if I did not quarrel 
I should cry like a little child with my love for him 
and his." 

"Does he know that?" I asked, a little awed by 
what he told me. 

" Oh, yes, he knows," Perot murmured. " It cheers 
us both, this quarreling. It is a game we play. Save 
for France, to whom I owe my life, all that I have is 
Voisin's." 

I rose, preparing to move to another bed. 

" Come again, mademoiselle," he called after me. 
" I am a thousand times better for your visit — and 
Voisin, he will sleep to-night. Au revoir." 
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LES BLESSES 

IT was not many days before I had made a place 
for myself in the organization of the American 
hospital. I did become of service in this community 
of maimed and stricken men, and I was very glad; 
nevertheless there seemed something lacking. About 
me was so great an activity that I felt a little outside 
of it all. I longed to make some sacrifice. I saw the 
doctors and nurses working to the very limit of their 
endurance, at hand, night and day, to do all within 
their power for the poor helpless ones who looked to 
them for relief. They took no thought for themselves, 
they snatched hurried meals, begrudging their time 
away from their tasks of mercy. Week in and week 
out they toiled, uttering no complaint, asking no re- 
ward. Oh, but they were splendid, these American 
nurses and doctors. 

So, in comparison, my small duties seemed of little 
worth; but one day I spoke to the chaplain and he 
reassured me somewhat. 

" You and I, Jeannette," he told me, " are not so 
useless as you think. I too have sometimes wanted 
a more active role to play when I saw the doctors and 
the nurses doing miracles for the pains of the body. 
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But, we, my child, help to ease the pains of the heart. 
Our poilus suffer in spirit, remetnber that. If we can 
brighten their lives even a little, be sure it is a good 
service. Do not fret. Every laugh you bring to one 
of our wounded soldiers is so much medicine to his 
soul." 

After a time I came to see that this was true, and 
grew more content. When the poilus learned to know 
me better they talked of their homes or their children. 
I did not need to say very much. Just a word now 
and then, or a question, would set them going and 
their faces would grow gentle with thoughts of those 
they loved. 

Of course they were all different, and some whose 
wounds kept them with us for a long time came to be 
like old friends. 

For instance there was P^oulade, a mature man 
from the Midi, with a childish taste for peppermint 
drops, a passion which I had some trouble to satisfy. 

" Some have their smokes, mademoiselle," he ex- 
plained, "and I, too, like a puff; but when I was in 
the trenches with water up to my knees, when I was 
caked from top to toe with mud, when I never knew 
when I should get food, do you know what I was think- 
ing of ? You could n't guess. Peppermint drops ! 
Ah, it is to laugh. But I tell you, in truth I dreamed 
of theim My pals would talk champagne or 
sucking pigs, but I — it was always peppermint drops 
I wanted. I would have gone across No Man's Land 
for a sou's worth." 
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Then there was Pascalon. His talk was of a young 
son whose educatioa much conceraed him. He wanted 
the boy to be an avocat, and was greatly worried for 
fear the war would interfere with bis plans. 

"Mademoiselle," he would say pathetically, " I have 
a sadness about all this. His mother and I argued it 
this way and that, not always in accord, as to what 
the boy should be; but at last she saw it as I did 
and we were rejoiced to have the matter settled. Then 
bang! Along comes this beastly war to upset things. 
I cry, Vive la France I from my heart, but all the 
same it is a disappointment, as you will admit." 

" Of course," I agreed, " but how old is your son. 
Monsieur Pascalon? " 

" He will be one year of age in the spring, made- 
moiselle," the man answered with a proud smile, " and 
he is such a boy I There has never been one like him, 
and tall, he is so — tiens I " 

He stopped suddenly with a wrench of pain from 
his wounded arm, which he had forgotten, and moved 
to show me how big a boy was his baby. 

Pascalon had endless stories of his baby, some of 
which he may have made up during those long nights 
and days spent in the trenches ; but, whether they were 
invented or not, he believed them firmly. 

Charpentier, a long, thin man with a huge nose, was 
at first one of my least successful patients. Try as I 
would I could not coax a laugh from him nor even a 
smile. He was polite but there wis no response to my 
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efforts, and at last, one day, I asked him what was 
the matter. 

Of a sudden there burned in his pale eyes a fire of 
anger, and I expected htm to vent his wrath upon me. 

" Matter I " he cried in a husky voice, *' matter ! It 
is, mademoiselle, that I am here and there are boches 
still alive." 

" You '11 go back again some day, if that 's all you 
want," I told him. 

His fierce look softened and there was almost a hint 
of tears as he spoke. 

" It is not that I am so anxious to go back, made- 
moiselle. It is not that of which I think all day and 
dream all night. It is of our men who are there. Ah, 
you do not understand! Only those who have been la 
bas could know. They were my pals, mademoiselle, 
do you see? Fellows that would growl at me, call me 
names like as not, snap my head off at a chance word ; 
— but any one of them would have risked his life to 
save mine. Pals, mademoiselle, pals I I can't help 
thinking of them," 

He stopped a moment, looking at me with searching 
eyes. 

" It is n't nice," he went on, " to be sitting in a damp, 
vile-smelling hole in the ground, hour after hour, day 
and night, with nothing to do but wait till the men come 
with the grub. Sometimes they don't come and you 
miss a meal and go on waiting. You don't think 
about the shells and bullets. That 's the least of it. 
It 's being caked with mud, wet through with the rain, 
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and always slopping about ankle-deep in slush. It 's 
never having a clean thing on you, it 's never having a 
bath, it 's never washing your face decently. It 's the 
beastliness of it all. You stop being a man and become 
an animal. Ah, it 's grimy, believe me. Well, that 's 
where my pals are, mademoiselle, and I can't forget 
them. I He here in a dean bed, thinking of them out 
there, grinding through day after day, and I can almost 
hear them saying, ' Charpentier is a lucky chap.* He 
is n't, mademoiselle. I see these little officers in their 
pretty uniforms. I would n't be one of them for all 
the virorld. I would n't be anything but just one of the 
dirty gang in the trenches. Just a poilu! We do the 
fighting, mademoiselle. We 're the chaps that have to 
stand the racket when it comes. And we stand it, 
mademoiselle! We stand it. And the men who go 
through it with you — ah, they are men ! " 

He paused a moment, staring straight ahead of him 
as if he could see those of whom he talked. 

" You Ve heard most of us here in the hospital 
speak of going back," he continued. " It 's hard to 
believe that human beings could want to return to that 
misery. You 'd think we 'd have had enough of it. 
Well, and so we have, of the mucking about. But 
there 's more to it than that. A chap finds something 
out there he did n't know he had before. The other 
fellows have it, too. You can't give it a name. But 
it 's real and it keeps tugging at your heart to get 
you back where men talk straight without shilly-shally- 
ing. You 're there with your pals and your God, made- 
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moiselle, and you 've got one job between you • — and 
you do it. I 'd rather be there this minute than lying 
here all clean and comfortable and — and soft I" 

Charpentier and I were good friends after that, and 
there were times when he did laugh a little; but there 
was always the longing in his eyes to get back to his 
pals. Poor Charpentier, he never went back: 

It was in the convalescent wards that I found myself 
of most use. But it was not I who made these maimed 
and broken men laugh. It was they who, thinking 
that I did not know, planned while I was absent all 
sorts of funny jokes and stories in order to make me 
laugh. They liked to hear me. They said so quite 
frankly. And there were times when the pathos j^f 
it nearly brought tears instead of smiles. Often and 
often, on my way back to the Rue Gauche, at the end 
of the afternoon, I wondered if anywhere else there 
were men who had the courage of these soldiers of 
France. Of course there were, but I had never met 
them, and when day after day I saw men laugh, while 
their faces were twisted with the pain they tried to 
hide, it was not to be marvelled at that I made heroes 
of them all. They all were heroes. 

Meanwhile Christmas came and went. The good 
chaplain found plenty of help in his plans, for there 
were always nurses, or doctors, or orderlies willing 
to give up their periods of rest to make the wards gay 
with holly and mistletoe. And how can I describe 
the watching eyes from the beds as the green boughs 
brought recollections of past holidays. We all worked 
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hard and oh, how well we were repaid for our labor I 
The gladness on the faces of our brave blesses was 
enough to warm our hearts for months to come. 

At the pension our days passed. with little to break 
their monotony. Letters from all our dear ones at 
the front came with fair regularity and their arrival 
brought our greatest pleasure. They were cheerful 
messages, hopeful, uncomplaining; and we answered 
in the same spirit Papa wrote stories of his men, 
never tiring of praising their valor. Grandpere was 
enthusiastic over his work and insisted that he was 
growing younger every day. It was difficult to re- 
member that he was really an old man. 

The New Year brought with it the promise that 
we had entered upon the period that was to see the 
end of such suffering, for there was no diminution of 
our confidence that, with the spring, our armies would 
be on the move again and the boches would be driven 
out 

But our work never stopped. Thou^ there were no 
big battles, new wounded were always arriving and the 
demands upon the Red Cross never ceased. We were 
busy from early in the morning till late in the evening, 
and to keep up our strength we went to bed very 
shortly after dinner. 

I came back from the hospital late one afternoon 
about the middle of January and, as I entered our 
house on the Rue Gauche, I heard from upstairs a 
man's voice talking and laughing rather loudly. I lis- 
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tened and ia a moment recognized that it was Captain 
Barton. 

" He 's back for a few days' leave," I thought. 
" How happy they must be." 

For a time I hesitated about going to them, believing 
that they would rather be alone until the tenderness 
of the first welcome had passed; but they were so noisy 
that I decided that I should not be de trop if I wefit at 
once. - ■ 

Up I ran and burst into the room with a shout of 
greeting. 

Captain Barton was there, laughing bravely, and so 
was madame, and Heloise and Jacques, too; but down 
their cheeks ran unchecked tears. Madame Barton 
put her fingers to her lips as a warning. 

And well she might, for Captain Barton had been 
blinded in battle and would never see ajgaih. 
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L'HOTEL DES INVAUDE8 

"AMI not lucky, Jeatmette, to be alive? " 
X\. Thus Captain Barton greeted me. And 
with a laug^I That was the heart-breaking part of it. 
He groped about the room trying to grasp my hand 
to shake it and stumbled against the furniture at 
every step; but he joked over his clumsiness as if it 
were a cause for merriment And we laughed too, 
striving to match his courage, painfully conscious that 
he could not see the tears streaming from our eyes. 
Never have I felt so sad nor witnessed so pathetic a 
scene. 

"And what have you been doing, Jeannette?" he 
went on. " Madame tells me you have had letters 
from Captain Louis, and that the good grandp^re is at 
the front. That is fine I But I still marvel at his 
recovery. It is strange, very strai^. Now tell me 
of your hospital." 

I forced myself to recount some of my experiences, 
and he matched them with stories he had heard while 
recovering from his wound. 

"But, monsieur, why did you not let us know?" 
I asked. 

"That was madame's first question," he replied. 
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" but what would have been the use, my dear? You 
would have imagined all sorts of things. So I just 
waited to bring the news myself and let you see how 
little there was the matter with me. I do not mean 
to have you moping. To be sure, I 'm blind, but what 
of that? I can work, already I have plans to that 
end. Also, I can still shout, Vive la France ! There 's 
nothing to be dismal over and if I catch you with a 
long face on my account I shall scold. Mind now, 
no tears 1 I have warned madame and H^loise. 
Jacques, being a man, would not think of crying. 
Come here to me, petit vaurien ! " he added, holding 
out his hands, not toward the boy as he thought, but 
in quite another direction. 

Madame Barton pushed Jacques into the out- 
stretched arms, stifling the sobs that threatened to 
choke her. For many days to come some such action 
would remind us of Monsieur Barton's affliction and 
our hearts would be wrung anew. To see Madame 
Barton pretending to be gay and happy while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, ah, that was too sad a 
Bight. 

And yet there was much to be thankful for, as Mon- 
sieur Barton was forever telling us. Disabled thou^ 
he was, he lost no time in finding employment. He 
was the first, I think, to suggest that the blind sol- 
diers be taught the art of massage to enaUe them to 
help the recovery of their paralyzed comrades, and I 
know that very shortly thereafter many were doing 
this work. 
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Monsieur Barton did not stop there. He set about 
teaming the blind alphabet, and soon had a type- 
writer on which he pounded far into the night; but 
not even for a day would he let his trouble interfere 
with our daily life and he depended upon little Jacques 
to take him from place to place. 

" It is for France! " he. would cry, with a note of 
exultation in his voice. " I never knew before how 
much one could do if he tried." 

With such an example before us, we summoned 
our fortitude anew to bear the burden, and the time 
came when we laughed at Monsieur Barton's jokes 
with nej'er a tear near our eyes. 

I could tell tale after tale of the happenings at the 
hospital also that touched the very depths of sadness. 
Of men who died with a smile upon their lips thinking 
of their absent little ones.. Of wives summoned has- 
tily, only to arrive too late. Of old mothers come to 
say a last adieu to their dear sons who left the little 
chapel, dry-eyed, with a murmur of " Vive la France 1 " 
upon their parched lips. Yet in spite of this tragedy 
upon tragedy, we were never wholly without recom- 
pense at the passing of one we had teamed to love. 
There were many hopeless cases who never faltered, 
who spoke in gentle jest of their chances, who failed 
a little day by day, but who never complained. It 
seemed, at times, so gallantly were these silent battles 
fought, that to moum when they were lost was to 
belittle the be&utiful souls of those who bad given up 
their lives for the country we all loved. 
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For me my days in the hospital thought strength to 
bear my own hardest trial. I Ciuinot say that the blow 
was unexpected. It could not be to any of us living 
■ through those bitter days who bad a father or a brother 
at the front. We hoped they might be spared. We 
prayed for their safety, but always there was the ache 
of anxiety in our hearts. And at length, one day, 
when I had returned from the hospital I found a good 
cure awaiting me. It was his sad duty to break the 
news. 

In my diary I have the entry thus : 

"To-day I learned that my dear papa died for 
France." 

I remember sitting with my pen in my hand trying 
I0 write something of what was in my heart. I wanted 
to shape a sentence to be read in years to come, to 
put down a brief record of my love and of my sorrow. 
But there were no words to tell of it. He was gone 
and I should never see htm again. All our tittle plans 
for the future had been wiped out. Everything was 
blank before riie. 

My good friends gave me their sympathy in good 
measure. They were tender and true; biit Monsieur 
Barton, his s^htless eyes staring straight ahead, 
pointed out the path upon which I must tread. 

" Jeannette, my child," he said, in his gentlest tones, 
" thy father we shall miss very, very much. His loss 
makes thee doubly dear to us. We shall seek his brave 
spirit in thee and I know we shall not be disappointed 
in finding it." 
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The momeot had come for my sacrifice. No matter 
how miserable I mi^t be, my feelings must be hidden 
for the sake of those who stilt lived and to whom I 
brought a breath of comfort 

" I understand, monsieur," I answered. " I shall 
go to the hospital to-morrow as usual." 

" That is a brave girl/' Madam Barton whispered, 
as she kissed me. 

In the days that followed I thought that my forti- 
tude must faiL To hold a smiling face seemed more 
than I could bear, and only by thinking of Sainte 
Jeanne could I find the strength to meet my task. 
Then I, too, tried to be a soldier and prayed to the 
patron saint of soldiers to give me courage. 

And I found it. Thereafter I shared the grief of 
those who came to the hospital to say farewell to their 
beloved. Now I could feel with them and, as they 
went away, whisper softly in their ears, " I, too, tmder- 
stejid. My papa died for France! " 

A day or two later came a letter from the war ofHce. 
It was a notice that my dear father had won la Croix 
de Guerre and, as he had died, the decoration was to 
be bestowed upon me in his honor. A time was ap- 
pointed when I was ordered to present myself at the 
Hotel des Invalides where the ceremony would be per- 
formed. 

Madame Barton went with me, and in the courtyard 
I was placed with the wounded soldiers of France 
whose particular acts of bravery were to be rewarded. 
We were a sad company to look upon. Here was a 
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man who had lost a leg and hobbled about on crutches. 
Another, with bandaged eyes, had to be led. Qose 
to me was one in a wheeled chair who would never 
walk again. Three men stood proudly upright, each 
bearing the torn and tattered flag of his regiment, 
which was to be honored — and I think that those shat- 
tered banners were the saddest si^t in the courtyard. 
They stood for those doubly brave men who had died 
to save the rent symbols of their regiments and of their 
country; but I am sure their spirits hovered near the 
flags they loved. I thought I felt them near me. 

The soldiers looked at me with understanding eyes. 
One or two nodded with a smile of encouragement, 
knowing what was in ray heart Another saluted me 
ceremoniously, as he might have a general. None of 
them, of course, had I ever seen before, and yet they 
were not strangers. What was the bond between us? 
What was the ultimate feeling that held us for that 
brief time? Soon we were to part, never, in all prob- 
atHlity, to see or hear of each other again, and yet for 
the instant we were as members of the same household. 
But, no, not for the instant — for all time I We were 
French, that made us of one family. There had al- 
ways been the bond. Only now that little group of 
maimed and stridcen people realized it as they never 
had before. 

At a word we were drawn up in line, not very many 
of us, after all, and in a moment the oflkers came 
marching in with General Jofire at their head, to con- 
fer the honors. 
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The ceramony b^»n at bUce at the other end of the 
line from nie. An ofBcer read in a low tone an account 
of the acts of bravery which had won the candidate 
the cross, then the general would pin it upon his breast, 
kiss him upon both cheeks, salute, and pass on to the 
next man. 

When the general came to the tattered flags, he 
stopp^ and locked up at them as if his thoughts dwelt, 
as did mine, upon those who had died for them. The 
men who carried the flags lowered them and the general 
attached a Miedaille MiUtaire to each standard, then, 
when they were raised again, he saluted the banners 
gravely and silentiy, standing for a l<>ng time with his 
hand to his cap. It seemed to me his lips moved — as 
if perhaps he said a prayer.' 

At last 'he came to me, and I stood straight, trying 
to listen to the words that told of how papa had saved 
the life of one of his soldiers and lost his 6wn. 

But 1 scarcely heard. My €yes were upon General 
JofFre, who locked back at me with an expression of 
profotmd sympitby. It was as if his great soul shared 
the suffering of all his countrymen. 

Then I ceased to hear the voice ot the officer who 
was reading. General Jofftv stepped in front of me 
and I'coufd bo lot^er hold back jay tears, 

I cannot remember how the cross came to be pinned 
opimmy breast. I only recall the general as he kissed 
me, his hands upon my shoulders giving a gentle pres- 
sure of reassurance. Then he spoke to me in a low 
tone. 
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" My dear," he said, " the women of France do not 
weep for those brave ones who arc gone. It is true 
that your father is dead; but he is only one. Remem- 
ber how many I have lost Think you they call me 
' Papa Jeff re ' and I do not know them for my sons? 
Ah, my children have died by thousiinds, and yet I 
do not weep. Be brave, ma petite. Do not mourn 
for thy father who died a hero for France. If thou 
hast a tear to shed let it fall for Papa Joffre who is 
still alive." 

That was the end. I ran back to Madame Barton, 
trembling, and never, so long as I live, shall I forget 
that hour T spent in the Hotel des Invalides. 
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A VISITOR FROU LA BAS 

FROM the Hotel des Invalides I went to the cathe- 
dral, and from there straight to my poilus at the 
hospital. 

I first visited the convalescents sitting in the sun- 
room. They were expecting me and a smile lit up 
their faces at my entrance. Then they saw the medal 
hanging at my breast 

They did not become solemn and pour out words of 
sympathy. Into their eyes came a look of understand- 
ing. 

"Was it your father, mademoiselle?" one asked, 
gently. 

" Yes," I answered, " but we must not talk of my 
troubles." I was near to tears again. 

" There is no sorrow, mademoiselle, when a brave 
man dies," he told me, while the other nodded. " For 
you it is hard, that goes without saying; but I am re- 
minded of one girl who lost her husband. You re- 
member Mariette? " he asked, turning to another poilu 
of the same brigade. 

" Surely," was the answer, " we saw her at Meaux 
among the ruins." 

" Yes, that 's the one," the first went on. " Well, 
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mademoiselle, she had nothing left in all the world. 
Her father had been taken to Belgium by the Ger- 
mans. Her husband had died in the swamps of the 
Petit Morin. She was alone, you understand, but she 
had a brave heart. ' Who am I that I should weep? * 
she said to us. 'I, too, would die to help save France.' 

" And that was true, she would have. Perhaps she 
will yet. She begged our captain to give her a rifle, 
saying that she could shoot as well as any man and 
wanted to go to the front. Ah, la, ia, the women! 
Mademoiselle," he went on more earnestly, holding up 
a finger as if to emphasize his words, "we talk of 
fighting for France, but we tiiink of our mothers." 

** It is all one," said another solemnly. " France 
is our mother I " 

" You heard that from la vielle Ptchon," a younger 
man cut in. " She was hobbling about Senlis, made- 
moiselle, looking for a brass pot the boches had taken. 
Mind you, the town was a complete ruin. Hardly one 
stone left upon another. But the old granny wanted 
her brass pot ' Have you seen it? ' she asked every 
man, woman or child she met. ' It is a fine pot,' she 
repeated Over and over again. * My grand'mere used 
it, and if I do not find it I shall never have another 
as good. Have you seen it?' Ah, she was funny, 
the old granny Pichon, but she was no simpleton. 
'Fight!' she said to us. 'That's all you great big 
boys are fit for. Leave the rest to your mothers.' — 

" ' But I have no mother, dame,' one of us cried to 
tease her. 
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'"France is your mother!' she retorted as quick 
as a flash. ' See to it that you fight well for her. 
But I must find my brass pot. It was a fine pot and 
now it is gone.' " 

" And that reminds me," another began, and so the 
afternoon went before I knew it. My good poilus had 
taken it upon themselves to play my part. I forgot 
myself, as they had meant I should, their kind hearts 
showing them the best way to ease my pain. To think 
of others is the quickest way to dry one's tears, as has 
been said a hundred thousand times; and my brave 
poilus saw to it that I should have no leisure whilst I 
was with them to dwell upon my own misfortunes. 

The good chaplain, Monsieur Reed, Mademoiselle 
Peters and all my many friends in the hospital found 
the best words to comfort me. They had grown wise 
in the ways of helping those who had suffered as I 
did. 

Grandp^re wrote to me, saying that he and I were 
the only ones left of the family, but there ran through 
his letter a note of prtde in his dead son. " The older 
we grow, my dear," he said, " the more do we love 
France." It was a kind and loving message and the 
tears I shed over it helped me to bear my burden. 

So in this way, finding bravery and courage on 
every hand, I managed to go on with my life as there- 
tofore. 

Two weeks later, on my return home, one morning, 
from the Red Cross station, I found a mud-stained 
and rather dilapidated poilu waiting for me. 
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He rose to his feet aa I entered and came toward 
me half timidly. 

" Is it Mademoiselle de Martigny? " he asked in a 
low tone. " But of course, it can be no other. I am 
Andre Cupin. The one who was saved by your father, 
mademoiselle." 

" But you also saved his life," I answered, holding 
out my hand to him. 

He took it eagerly and kissed it as if I had been a 
great lady. 

" Ah, that was nothing, mademoiselle," he insisted 
earnestly. " Every potlu in his company would have 
done as much gladly. All loved him, mademoiselle. 
We, his men, have talked it over and decided that one 
of us should go to you. And who better than I? 
Though I cannot talk by the book, mademoiselle." 

" But how did you get away? " I asked, for I had 
a certain dread of what his story might be. It would 
open an old wound I was trying so hard to heal. 

" Oh, diat was easily wranged," he explained. " I 
had leave to go home for a few days, and — and so I 
came here." 

" But you would have seen your family otherwise," 
I protested, knowing well what a treasured time their 
short periods of leave were to the poilus, whose 
thoughts were ever upon their wives and children. 

" Oh, la, la [ " he laughed with a line show of indif- 
ference, " I have had a letter from home and they are 
all well. That was my only anxiety. As to seeing 
than — rut ! It is nothing. It would make the work 
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harder for the mother, who has all she can do to 
make both ends meet already." 

It was plain enou^ that he had given up his holiday 
to visit me and wished to make light of the sacrifice. 

" Thank you," I said, giving him my hand again. 
" You are very good." 

We sat down and after a word or two more he 
began. 

" You had the account of what happened when the 
cross was given you ? " he asked, and I nodded. 
"That was not the story, but only a report, made- 
moiselle. It was not the same. It could not have 
been. It said nothing of how we loved our captain, 
who cared for his children in the company as if he 
had been their mother and their father too. In the 
morning, first thing, he looked us over himself. He 
was not one to leave such duties to the sergeants. No, 
indeed, mademoiselle I He would see all things with 
his own eyes and oh, la la I bow he would scold if 
we were careless about ourselves. ' You silly fellow,' 
he would say to Finaud, who would forget this or that 
any day. ' What shall I do with you to keep you from 
being killed? If you put your head above the parapet 
it will be blown off just as certainly as to-morrow will 
be Tuesday I And, to save you, I shall do thus and so.' 

"And he would, mademoiselle, for Finaud's own 
good. Nor was he one to be careless with, when he 
gave an order. No, no, no! He was a father to us, 
strict and kind and — Ah, I cannot tdl you what 
we felt for him, here," and Andr^ put his huge hand 
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to his heart "In a word, mademoiselle, we loved 
him.' That tells you all, — and now he is gone. We 
are desolate, and every man of us would give his life 
to have him back. As for me — to save my clumsy 
carcass he was lost It seems a heavy sacrifice just 
for Andr^ Cupin; but it was like him and there is no 
one to take his place. Nay, mademoiselle, do not 
weep. I did not come here for that ; but to tell you 
the story of how he died that you may be proud of him. 
Forget that it was I, if you can, and forgive me that 
I am alive." 

There was such a depth of sorrow in his tone that I 
was forced at once to reassure him. 

" He told me all about you," I said. " He asked me 
to say a prayer for you. I have nothing to forgive if 
my papa saved the life of a brave man. He himself 
told me you were that" 

" Did he so? " Andre murmured. " He would have 
said it of every man he commanded and it would have 
been the truth, mademoiselle. How could one not be' 
brave with such a captain? But to my story. We 
were to make an attack. We all knew when and how. 
It was our captain who told us. He believed that we 
should understand what was ahead of us, and he saw to 
it that we were informed. Well, we lay in our trench, 
in the front line, you comprehend, and waited for 
dawn. All night the shells crashed over our heads and 
the boches replied, shot for shot. We slept, made- 
moiselle, though no doubt it seems strange that we 
could; but one gets used to it The shells — the bul- 
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lets — ah, it becomes an old story. Well, Uien, we 
waited, knowing that all these shots going out into the 
blackness were in preparation for an attack on the mor- 
row, and just before the sun came up the sergeants 
woke us and we took our positions ready for the 
charge. 

" It seemed a long wait, those next ten minutes, 
longer than all the night through. We were not 
afraid; though we knew that death was near to us. 
I cannot tell why, but we did not fear. It was, if I 
may say so, a habit we had formed. And, made- 
moiselle, if one's turn comes — well, it comes, so why 
worry? But I did think of my wife Marie and the 
babies, and — well, I told myself that if I died she 
would take care of them. Also they would not have 
to suffer as I have suffered ; for this, mademoiselle, is 
to be the end of all wars. On that we are determined. 
But I stray again from my tale with talking of myself, 
when it is of your father that I should be talking. 

" At dawn, then, the heavy firing ceased for a mo- 
ment, only to renew itself a thousand times more vig- 
orously. It was as if the earth would be rent in two — 
and then we went out of the trench. 

" We do not hurry at first, mademoiselle. We take 
it easy, keeping together so that at the last, when we 
hurl ourselves at the boches, we shall not be scattered. 
Across that space we call No Man's Land we went at a 
fast walk, and above all the clamor of the bursting 
shells we could hear your father's voice, and it fmt 
heart into us, you may be sure. ' Steady, my chil- 
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dren,' he called, and it braced us, no doubt of diat. I 
tell you, mademoiselle, it was not so easy to walk as if 
on parade, with the bullets whizzing past you and the 
shells bursting over your head, or digging huge graves 
in front of you. Out of the corner of your eye you 
see a comrade fall here and there along the thin line, 
and you are glad to hear your captain's voice. So on 
we went until we neared the boches' trench. Then 
came the order to charge on the run. With a shout 
we went at it, and in a little it was ours. We made 
a few pns(»iers and it came time to go after the next 
line. This, too, we captured and then there was a 
third one to be taken. 

" Ah, mademoiselle, I have no words bad enough to 
tell you what we think of the sales boches. Our com- 
pany went toward the next trench but, as we ap- 
proached, up jumped a squad of Germans with their 
hands raised above their heads, shouting ' Camarade I 
Camaradel Do not shoot! Do not shoot!' They 
were surrendering, you understand, and we had a pity 
for them, not having learned all their vileness. Your 
father gave us the order not to kill and we went on, 
all unprepared, lowering our rifles, thinking nothing of 
those few men upon the parapet ; but then came their 
treachery. One cannot trust the word of a German 
— not now or ever, mademoiselle. When they had us 
at their mercy by their lying, those who had been ask- 
ing pity dropped back into their trench and opened 
fire upon us with their mitrailleuses. There were 
also scores of others, hidden in shell-holes behind us, 
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who had crept up while our attention was centered 
upon those who pretended to surrender. 

" We were brave, and there was our good captain. 
All was not lost ; but we must cut our way back to the 
second trench. We fought, mademoiselle. Your 
father was everywhere, rallying his men, and we were 
almost through. It happened that I was near to him 
at the time. I felt safer with him, you understand. 
He and I could fight together. Then he bumped into 
me. 'Ho, Andrei We'll get clear of them yet I' 
And he turned to see how his men were falling back. 

" At that moment, mademoiselle, a shell knocked 
me senseless. No hurt, but for an instant, bang! I 
was on my back and the captain noted my fall. 

" I came to my senses in his arms, but in that little 
time which he had lost in picking me up, he had 
dropped behind the others and a dozen of the boches 
were upon us. It was hand to hand, and I was 
something of a load for a fighting man. 

" ' Let me down, mon capitaine,' I shouted, wrig- 
gling, and he dropped me on my feet. 

" ' Go back ! ' he ordered, while he faced the beasts 
that followed us. 

"But orders or no orders, mademoiselle, I would 
not stir from his side. We fought together. Then 
some of our company, discovering what was going 
on, came out again to our aid. Ah, la lal it was a 
fight. More bodtes ran up, more of our men took a 
hand in it. We stru^led here and there, as if we 
were alone in the world. 
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" And now comes the part that is hardest to tell. 
The captain gave us the order to retreat to the trench, 
and at that, thinking, of course, that he would return 
with us, I faced about as did the others. But whether 
your father was wounded and could not accompany 
us I do not know. Looking back on the instant I 
jumped to safety, I saw htm fall with a crowd of the 
boches around him. At the same moment a machine 
gun opened fire upon us from another angle and it 
would have been suicide to leave the trench. 

"That is the story, mademoiselle. Our captain 
saved my life. If it had not been for that moment 
when he stopped for me he would have been with us 
to-day. But he did stop, mademoiselle. He was our 
father as well as our captain. He could not see one 
of his sons fall and not hold out a hand to help him 
up again. To save me, he died, mademoiselle. We 
thought it only right that you should hear the story as 
it happened. It is not the same as an official report, 
whi<^ is without imderstanding. 

" Also the whole company sends to you their deep 
sympathy. We are rot^h poilus, but your father was 
as a father to us. We should be very proud, made- 
moiselle, if you could bring yourself, sometimes, to 
think of us as — as your brothers." 
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AN ARMY OF ANGELS 

ANDRfi stayed with us for dejeuner and talked of 
the poUus' life in the trenches. 

" It is misery, no doubt of that," he said, " but we 
do it so that our children may be spared the menace of 
these inhuman Germans." 

He was repeating what I had heard wherever I had 
been. To save the generations to come from the sav- 
agery of the boches ! That was the animating thought 
in the minds of all the people in France. 

" And you know," Andre went on in his simple easy 
way, " we arc not alone in the trenches. The ghosts 
of all the old armies of France are there too. We 
saw them at Mons. Oh, yes, it 's quite true. We all 
saw them. Our eyes were opened for a moment. 
Some say they were the Guards of Napoleon ; others, 
the men of King Charles VII; and then there were 
those who insisted they were the soldiers of the First 
Republic. But all agree that it was the good Jeann^ 
d'Arc who led them. As for me, I knew that they 
were all there, not only then, but day in and day out. 
We have but to close our eyes to see them standing 
beside us in the trenches, charging when we charge, 
360 
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fighting with us in the thick of it. They must be 
there, else how could we endure? Madame," he con- 
tinued, turning to Madame Barton, " we who have 
lived a little longer in the world know that at times of 
great moment to us, we do things scarcely realizing 
how or why. And yet they are right I, who have 
been passing through many such moments la has, know 
. that it is the spirits of the dead who come to our aid. 
We poilus are not professional soldiers. We are just 
common men from the farms, from the counting- 
houses, from the factories. Artisans of one sort or 
another, with no special fitness for the work — and yet 
we do it. We are not afraid, though we know that 
death is at our elbows every minute. Why, I ask you, 
do we not run away? There is but one answer. In 
each of us there is a fragment of Jeanne d' Arc's brave 
spirit. I am not superstitious. I am a blacksmith by 
trade, which is a practical business, is it not? I see no 
visions at the forge. I have no need of them. But 
at this trade of war we simple fellows are given 
strength. France must be saved. It is no great mys- 
tery." 

Though we urged him to stay, he explained that he 
must be off at once to rejoin his regiment ere his leave 
was up. 

" I must be back to-morrow morning, mademoiselle," 
he said with a cheerful smile. " I am uneasy in my 
mind when I am away. It is a curious thing, you 
know, because I hate it all. But the sales boches — 
they must be beaten! Au revoir, mademoiselle, do 
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not forget that a company of good men, — I know who 
tell you— have your father's memory close to their 
hearts. They will fight the better for it Ah, la, la! 
We shall fight to the end, never fear." 

" Au revoir. Monsieur Cupin," I answered, giving 
him my hand. " Thank you a thousand times for com- 
ing. My compliments to my brothers in the company 
of my papa." 

He saluted instinctively at the mention of his cap- 
tain. 

" He is still leading us, mademoiselle," be said, half 
to himself. " A brave sou) never dies, and periiaps I 
shall be with him to-morrow. Who can tell ? " 

" You must not say that," I protested. 

" And why not? " he questioned cheerfully. " It is 
a Aing to be faced, mademoiselle. " Otherwise — " 
he shrugged, " it would not be possible. It brings con- 
Bolation to see you wearing the Cross. Good-I^ again 
and Vive la France I Eh?" 

" Vive la France ! " I called, " and bonne chance ! " 

" Thank you, mademoiselle." He waved his hand, 
smiled up at me and was gone. 

It heartened me, this visit of Andr^ Cupin. How 
could it not hearten me to have this last word of my 
gallant father? It was good to know that his men, 
too, lovfd him. He did not seem so far away from 
me after that. 

I talked to my poilus in the hospital about Andre's 
visit, and they understood all that he had told me. 

" It is why we fret to go back that is impossible to 
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explain," one of them growled irritably. " Of course 
it is to save France. That goes without saying; but 
why should we be impatient? We all are. Is it not 
so, you ? " he demanded of another of the group of 
convalescents. 

" It is without doubt true that we wish to go back. 
That is as far as I trouble to think about the matter." 
The answer came in rather a suriy tone, as if not to 
find an excuse for so strange a lotting was something 
of a reflection upon the intelligence of him who spoke. 

"And it is all gospel about those spirits at Mens," 
another informed me. " We were not there — " 

" I was there," came the deep voice of a soldier 
whose eyes were bandaged. He had but lately joined 
us. 

We all turned to him with eager interest 1 

" And did you see them? " was the demand. 

" I saw them," he answered shortly, and we waited a 
moment for him to speak, but he kept silent. 

" But tell us, man ! " cried Pitou. " We have heard 
of this from many. Some laughed, some said it was 
a dream, but none denied. Tell us, man." 

"How can I make you see?" the blind man an- 
swered, turning his face in our direction. 

"Oh la, la!" exclaimed Pitou, "is it the sightless 
only who see spirits? " 

" Messieurs," the man began, and there was in his 
voice something of authority, " if you have not beheld 
the vision as I have, it is impossible that you should 
comprehend it. I saw a multitude of flaming figures 
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with uplifted swords, each with an arm outstretched 
toward the boches. But that was not the wonder of 
it. The eyes of all that host were fastened upon me. 
It was to me, they beckoned. To me! To roel" 
He thumped his chest passionately. " They were in 
the air, phantoms of pure radiance, and they looked 
at me and pointed. 

He stopped a moment, panting a little. 

" Afterward we talked of it," the blind man went 
on. " In whispers we hinted to one another of what 
we had seen, fearful at first that we should be laughed 
at. But a poilu would mention it to his pal and in a 
short time it was found that the eyes of all the men 
in that regiment had been opened. Then each man 
^)oke of how the spirits had gazed at him. All of 
them at htm, as all of them had gazed at me. That 
was strange, was n't it? But how can you, who were 
not there, picture it to yourselves? Where are the 
words that can describe a world of angels? I sttU be- 
hold the vision, I who am blind ! " 

There was silence for a time and then another poilu 
spc^e of his experience. 

" I can tell you a thing you will not believe," he 
began. " It was after the battle of the Mame. There 
had been a company of us badly shattered by the 
Germans, so that there was scarcely more than a squad 
of us left. We had been fighting for days. No food 
had reached us for — I don't know how long, so that 
we were not quite ourselves, you understand. A little 
mad, all of us. Th^ led us through Reims, through 
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the city itself ; but I do not remember that. My brain 
had stopped working through fatigue and hunger. 
The others were like me, dead upon their feet. This 
is no excuse for what happened. I am only relating 
the facts. 

" At the outskirts of the city we came up with the 
rear guard of the bodies, a regiment of them, and they 
turned on us. Then, of a sudden, one of us, it might 
have been me for all I know, raised the cry that we 
had been tricked. That the boches were not retreat- 
ing. That we had been led into a trap. 

" ' Nous sommes trahis ! ' we whispered to each 
other, and halted in our tracks, for a moment The 
next, like a flock of sheep, we were running in panic, 
crazed by an unexplainable fear that made us dumb, 
senseless animals. Sometimes, in a company, one or 
two may become like that, but his pals stand steady and 
he gets his reason back. When a squad is seized with 
terror, all in the same instant, there is no holding them. 
Our officers tried to rally us. No go I Useless! We 
were blind and deaf I 

" I came to myself before the great cathedral and, 
as if opening my eyes after a long sleep, I looked up 
at the statue of Jeanne d'Arc. But it was no longer 
a statue. There sat upon the bronze horse a living 
saint. She shone before me with the golden glory of 
a pure light, and her sword glittered like a flame. Her 
face, ah, how can I describe the sorrow, the pity, the 
holy agony it showed? As if she bore the pains of all 
the wounds that France was suffering. But she was 
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angry, the good saint Her lips moved and there came 
a voice like a trumpet from Heaven. 

"'For shame! For shame t Will you abandon 
France to her enemies ? ' 

" It was as if I had turned to stone; but my heart 
still beat and with the beating came a glow of courage. 

" ' Go back ! Go back ! ' cried the voice, ' and in 
the name of Jeanne d'Arc drive the Germans out of 
France ! ' 

" I, who sit with you here, heard the words. S<nne 
said there was a girl standing on the pedestal of the 
statue through whom the saint spoke. I did not see 
her. I saw nothing, being blinded by a great bri^t- 
□ess that shone like all the suns in Heaven. The weak- 
ness of my body was gone. I had the strength of a 
thousand men. I had the courage of one who had 
never known fear. With a shout of ' Vive la France! ' 
I turned and ran to face the bodies. Believe me or 
not, I who saw this thing, tell you that it is true." 

He ended, his voice booming like the sea upon a 
rocky coast and I, awed by his faith, kept silent. It 
was not for me to prattle of my part in this miracle 
which he proclaimed. 

It was only two days later that I was sent for 1^ 
Mademoiselle Peters. She met me in tiie doorway of 
one of the officer's wards. There was a look in her 
face that set me worrying on the instant 

"What is it, mademoiselle?" I asked. 

" It is your grandfather, Jeannette," she answered. 
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" He has been asking for you ever since he learned 
where he was." 

" Is he wounded? " I stammered, a catch coming in 
my throat 

She nodded her head and led me into the long room. 

Grandpere was watching for us from his little white 
bed and had a smile of welcome on his dear old face. 

" My dear little Jeannette," he whispered, as I leaned 
down to kiss him. " My dear, my dear," 

I could not speak for a moment. To find him there 
with such a short warning, never to have known that 
he was hurt, to come suddenly upon another tragedy 
so near to me, it made me dumb. And yet that is how 
their sorrows came to the women of France. 

" Smile, my dear," he went on, after a moment. 
" There is nothing to pull a long face about. I am in 
no pain and my heart is very light. Come, do not 
be cast down because thy old grandpere is stretched 
upon his back. T^ink with gladness, as I do, that 
there was left to me a chance to shed a drop or two of 
blood tor our country. I 've been lucky, my dear," 

He was so cheerful and so lively that I could not 
believe at first that his hurt was very serious. 

"I was so startled to find thee here, grandpere," 
I murmured. " That is why I could not q>eak. 
Where art thou wounded? " 

*' Do not let us talk of that," he answered. " We 
have so much to say to each other. Wounds in these 
days are common enough. Tell me of thy own do- 
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ings. I hear great things of thee, especially in this 
hospital. A most pleasant nurse praised thee for 
bringing much cheer into this house of pain. Is there 
none left for thy old grandperc? " 

" Of course," I answered, smiling in spite of my 
anxiety, for though he seemed so easy in his mind, I 
saw, presently, that his condition must be serious. In 
my daily visits to Neuilly I had learned to read the 
faces of those who, even if they laughed to mask their 
misery, could not conceal the truth from experienced 
eyes. " But, grandp^e, you must tell me about your- 
self." 

" No, no," he interrupted. " There are many much 
better things to talk about. Soon we must talk of 
certain legal formalities that need attention ; but those 
will come in good time. These first moments are ours. 
Let us keep them to ourselves." 

His evident desire that I should not question him in- 
creased the growing fear I felt. I understood that he 
was thinking of me and wanted to spare my feelings. 
His whole life had been like that. 

He began at once to talk of papa, asking me to take 
off the Cross and give it into his hand. 

" The Legion of Honor is no finer decoration than 
this simple tribute to a brave soldier," he said, looking 
at it with a smile. " It was nice that they gave it to 
thee." 

" Yes, I think so too. But oh, grandpere, if only 
papa had been there to receive it I " 

I could not help saying it. I found that my courage 
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was disappearing fast and that I, who should be helping 
grandpere, was now leaning upon him for comfort. 

" Yes, my dear Jeannette," he answered with a gen- 
tle shake of his head. " Yes, that would have been fine, 
but it could not be. He has given his life. Giuld he 
have given less? No, no I Do not grieve for those 
who have fallen. They will be remembered for gen- 
eration after generation. Not as individuals, my dear, 
that would not be half the triumph, but as one of those 
whose souls were alive. One of the faithful who, in 
the day when roan said that money was the only God, 
helped to prove that saying a lie. Who gave thee the 
cross, my dear?" 

" General Joffre, grandpere." 

"Ah, vratment! Papa Joffre." He looked again 
at the cross with a whimsical smile upon his face. 
" He saved the world, my dear, Joffre and his poilus at 
the Mame. It is not well understood yet. There are 
some who cannot comprehend. But history will have 
Joffre's name at the head of the list. We French talk 
of Napoleon. We are proud of him. He was a 
great captain. But he did not save the world from 
anything, Jeannette. Joffre's work is different. His 
name will be remembered when battles are forgotten, 
as we pray le bon Dieu they shall be, one day." 

So we talked of this and that, till I began to forget 
the fear in my heart. 

After a while Mademoiselle Peters came, saying that 
I must not tire the patient, which was my signal to go 
away. 
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" But, mademoiselle," grandpere protested, " she is 
all I have in the world. I should like her near me as 
long as possible." 

" It is the order of the doctor, monsieur," she an- 
swered. "You would not have me disobey my 
chief?" 

" No, no, you must obey, and Jeannette will have 
to go. Good night, ray dear. Kiss me and promise to 
return early in the morning. I shall be somewhat for- 
lorn until thou hast come back to me." 

He saw that there was no need for me to make the 
promise. It was all I could do to tear myself away. 
If I was all he had in the world it was equally true 
that I should be alone if he left me. 

On the way out I met the chaplain. He had a smile 
on his face as always, but I guessed that it was not 
accident which had brought him into my path just 
then. 

" I have sad news for you, my dear," he said sofdy. 

"Grandpere?" 

" He cannot get well, Jeannette. They asked me to 
tell you. They count upon your being a brave girl, 
I promised them you would be." 

The good father took me into his little private room 
and left me for a time to stru^le with this new sor- 
row. It seemed to me that my cup of unhappiness was 
filled and brimming over. How could I be brave any 
longer? My heart was breaking. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRAHCE 

MV diary was neglected in the all too few days 
that followed, but afterward I put down cer- 
tain matters which I hope never to forget What I 
felt most was grandpere's wonderful spirit. Scarcely 
a hint of that can be expressed in words. But I need 
no reminder, for it will always retnain a living mem- 
ory. 

When he learned that I knew his end was not far 
off, he set himself the task of robbing death of all 
its sting. 

" Ah, Jeannette/' he would tell me again and again, 
" I shall go to a happier place. Not that I complain 
of this world. My life in it has been of some little 
use to France. You cannot know what a satisfaction 
that has been to me. There was an American patriot 
of whom I once read. I forget his name, but he said, 
when he came to die, that be wished that he had two 
lives to give for his country. He was a noble man. 
I am sorry that I cannot recall more of his life so that 
you might keep his example fresh in your thoughts. I 
feel as he did. That is my only regret at going, that. 
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and leaving thee, my little one who has been so dear to 
the heart of thy old grandpere." 

He talked thus only now and then. More often he 
strove to be gay and lively, cheering those with whom 
he came in contact, so that his little bed was the center 
of all that was happiest in that long room filled with 
suffering men. 

'' It is easy to see where you get your cheeiy spirit," 
Mademoiselle Peters said to me. " Your grandfather 
is splendid. One cannot think of sadness in his pres- 
ence." 

Jacques with Heloise and Madame Barton came once 
or twice, and for a long afternoon .Captain Barton 
sat with me beside the bed. He and grandpere laughed 
together at their wounds, vying with each other in 
cheerfulness of spirit, a dying man and one who would 
never see again made light of the pains of the world 
and prophesied a happier future for mankind. Even 
this ugly war may bring forth a host of hidden beau- 
ties in the souls of men; but oh, at what a sacrifice! 

One of the lirst things that grandpere had done was 
to send for a notary to make a new will. The man 
came and grandpere told him of our estates at Cour- 
celles and how they had been stolen from us by the 
Germans in 1870. 

" And see to it, monsieur," said grandpere, " that 
in this document you make mention of the fact that 
my grand-daughter Jeannette de Martigny becomes a 
ward' of France. I shall leave her tranquilly, knowing 
that when Alsace-Lorraine shall be restored, she will 
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be given her inheritance. I have every assurance that 
all will be well. It is an honor to be a ward of the 
French Republic." 

" It shall be as you wish, monsieur," the notary re- 
plied, making notes upon a pad he carried. 

" And do not delay, monsieur," grandpere cautioned 
at the end. " I should like to stay, but I have a press- 
ing engagement that will brook no delay." 

"The documents will be ready for your signature 
in the morning," was the promise, and the man left the 
hospital. 

" I shall be easier in my mind, Jeamiette, when it is 
signed and delivered," grandpere said, when the notary 
had gone. 

" But why bother with such things, grandpere," I 
protested. 

" Oh, ma petite, it is necessary," he answered with a 
smile. " I have no wish that Germans shall keep our 
lands. And moreover, my dear, it is right that you 
should go back to the home of your fathers. It is a 
beautiful place. Or at least it was. Probably the 
Germans have altered it. I should not be surprised if 
they had. No doubt they have thought to improve the 
chateau by making it like the monstrosities of archi- 
tecture of which they boast. They are as brutal in 
their ideas of beauty as in everything else." 

The will was signed in due course, and I was relieved 
to have the busmess done with. There was all too 
little time, for I could not hide from myself the fact 
that grandpere failed from day to day. As it was, 
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I had only the arternoons with him, for most of the 
mornings were given up to the doctors who strove to 
make him comfortable, though they held out no hope 
for his ultimate recovery. I neglected ever)rthing else 
to sit beside him, but the hours passed too quidcly and 
I seemed to have just arrived when Mademoiselle Pet- 
ers would come tiptoeing down the room to warn me 
that my visit must end. 

" I know, my dear, it is hard to have to go," she 
would say, accompanying me out of the door, " but it 
will keep him with us a little longer if we do not tire 
him." And that reconciled me to leaving him. 

While we were together he talked of the war. 
There was nothing else half so important, and in all 
our hearts there was but one object for which it may be 
truly said we lived ^ or died. Sometimes I would 
have doubts. My heart would grow heavy with the 
load of my sorrow and the thought of all the suffering 
throughout the land ; but grandp^e always found the 
words to give me courage. 

" You must not lose your faith, my dear," he said 
one day when I had compbined. " To you, it may 
seem worthless, — all this bloodshed and misery; but it 
is not. No, no! It will not have been in vain." 

" But it does seem terrible that these thii^ should 
have to be," I sighed. 

" Yes, yes," he agreed, " it is terrible. Yet it had 
to come. So long as there was a nation upon the earth 
that had no soul. The Germans are barbjurians. That 
is the truth. I say it, not because I am a Frendi- 
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man made bitter by their insults, but as a man of 
the world They are not to be trusted. They do not 
keep their word. That is the abiding sin. They have 
no honor. That is the root of the fault) See to it, 
Jeannette, that you do not forget in the years to come. 
Tell the children you meet that they must not forget 
Teach them that the Germans are not as other people. 
All nations have learned now what they are. Let them 
never forget it Even if — le bon Dieu forbid it — 
we should lose Uiis war, it would not prove that the 
Germans were right. It would but strengthen them 
in their belief that it was profitable to lie, to steal, to 
break cme's word, to have no honor. It is to kill that 
belief for all time that France fights." 

" We shall endure, grandp^re/' I said, half to my- 
self. 

" But yes, child," he answered with a nnile of con- 
fidence. " And, after this, there will be less envy and 
ill feeling between the honest nations of the earth. A 
common sorrow, a common misery, a common sacri- 
fice — these things make brothers of men who suffer 
them together. Thus shall we make an end to war. 
Will that not have been worth while? " 

" Yes, grandpere, yes I " I answered, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, " and we know both how to live and 
how to die, we French." 

" That 's bravely said," he responded and smiled up 
at me ; but my face must have fallen as I remembered 
his condition with a sudden thumping of the heart. 
"No, do not be afraid to mention death, my dear. 
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Not to thy old grandpere. He is ready and the end is 
not far off." 

And then at length there came a day when his weak- 
ness was no more to be hidden, even l^ his brave spirit 
We sat together hour after hour, my hand in his, and 
spoke no word. Mademoiselle Peters did not drive 
me away that evening, and the minutes slipped away 
unheeded. Night came, the busy business of getting 
the patients' suppers went on about us ; but we scarcely 
noticed it. For a time the ward was full of whispers 
and gentle talk. A nurse came to settle grandpere for 
the night, and still I sat on. 

" Jeannette," said grandpere at length, his voice 
weak but 6rm enough for me to understand all that 
he said, " I have been thinking. What wilt thou do 
with thyself?" 

" Ah, grand^re, if you knew how I have puzzled 
my head about that every day since the war began," I 
answered. " I have prayed to our good Sainte Jeanne 
to tell me how I might be of greater service. I have 
done what was at hand to do but I cannot be satisfied 
that it is enough." 

" I understand," he answered, " I understand. But 
hast thou ever thought of the future of our country ? 
I cannot forget the children of France. The little chil- 
dren of to-day will be the grown people of to-morrow. 
Hast thou ever considered them ? " 

" I 'm afraid I have n't, grandpere," I answered, 
wondering what he had in mind. 

"I have been pondering it all day," he went on. 
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" Of the winning of the war I have no doubt whatever. 
But that will not be the end. It is the future of France 
of which I am not so certain. There will be a heavy 
responsibility, for which the children must be pre- 
pared. Canst thou understand that, Jeannette? " 

" I think so, grandpere," I replied. 

" It is plain enou^, when one considers the mat- 
ter," he continued after a moment's pause. "Yet I 
wonder if there is enough attention given to it? Per- 
haps. Yet to thee, my dear, let me leave a message. 
Take up thy work with the children. Thou art young 
and have much to learn ; but teach them what ts already 
known to thee. The children must continue at their 
schools. Many masters have gone to the front, sb 
others must be provided. That is the vital thing. 
Think seriously of it, my dear. Remember the chil- 
dren of France. They are the gold of our country. 
They must be treasured." 

" Could I help them, grandpere? " I asked. 
, "To be sure," he asserted. "Ask among those 
whose business it is. If we were in Reims I should 
tel] thee to see the Abbe Chinot or the Archbishop. 
They would set thee to work, I doubt not, particularly 
Monsieur I'Abbe. He is not one to suffer idlers about 
him. I should like to see the Abbe once more. If 
thou shouldst meet him, Jeannette, please say that I 
had him in my thoughts." 

Again there was a long silence and then on a sud- 
den grandpere sat up in bed as if he were well and 
strong again, and my heart leapt. 
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" It is time to go t " he cried in a loud voice that 
echoed around the room. "En avant! Another 
marches home. An old soldier who has but breath 
enough left to shout Vive la France!" 

The unexpectedness of this brought me to my feet, 
as the final words rang out in the stillness of that quiet 
ward. Then, as if they had pierced the souls of those 
crif^led and suffering men, there came an answer from 
all the beds about us. - 

"Vive la France I Vive la France I" The bold 
chorus filled the chamber with a mighty challenge. 

I turned away a moment, startled, and when I looked 
back to the little bed my dear grandp^re was lying 
there with a sweet smile upon his face. I think he 
must have heard that splendid response to his call ; but 
I shall have to wait to be sure. 

Mademoiselle Peters hurried to me, guessing what 
had passed and ready to comfort me; but strangely 
enough there were no tears tn my eyes. It seemed as 
if I had witnessed a victory. 

" His last thoughts were of his country," whispered 
Mademoiselle Peters. 

" And his last words, ' Vive la France I ' '-' 
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THE ROAD TO REIUS 

AFTERWARD I was overwhelmed with a feeling 
of utter loneliness. My dear good friends did 
their best to cheer me, but there was no echo in my 
heart to their words of comfort I was too wretched 
even to find relief in tears. 

I am not proud of the part I played then. I was of 
no use in the hospital. My work at the Red Cross 
was mechanical and indifferent. I went about as if I 
were but half awake, and nothing could arouse me. I 
am ashamed to confess that with all the brave women 
of France to set me an example, I should have been so 
lacJctng in courage. 

One afternoon, a week or so after grandpere's death, 
Mademoiselle Peters stopped me in one of the cor- 
ridors. 

" Oh, Jeannette, I must say good-by to you, I don't 
know when I shall have another chance." 

" Good-ly," I repeated vaguely. " Where are you 
going?" 

"To Reims, my dear," she answered. "There is 
a military hospital just outside the city, and some of 
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us Americans are going to help out there. I leave in 
the morning." 

At the name of the old city something of renewed 
interest in life seemed to stir within roe and almost 
instantly there followed a great longing to go back 
there. 

" Oh, if I could only see Reims again," I mttt- 
mured. 

"Do you want to go as much as that?" Made- 
moiselle Peters asked, reading in the tone of my voice 
the strength of my desire. 

" I would give anything to be there," I told her. 
" It would be going home, mademoiselle. My old 
nurse Eugenie is there — and the Abbe Chinot — and 
the cathedral and — and the old house itself, where I 
was born and where papa and grandpere lived. Where 
we were so happy." The words came in a rush as 
recollections crowded in upon my memory. 

" Can you be ready at nine o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing?" Mademoiselle Peters questioned. 

" Yes," I answered. 

" Then wait just a moment." 

She went off quickly and I stood on the same spot 
as if rooted there, until her return. 

" It 's all right," she said, at once. " We go by 
automobile with the chief surgeon. There will be 
room for you. Be here at nine sharp. Now you 
must hurry, for there will be papers of identification 
to be secured and — " 

" Monsieur le Capttaine Barton will help me with 
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those," I interrupted, and a moment later I was hasten- 
ing back to the Rue Gauche. 

There is no need to tell of the good-bys and ttie 
kind wishes that my dear friends sent with me. I had 
expected that the Bartons would try to persuade me not 
to leave Paris, but I think now, as I look back upon 
those days, that they all realized the necessity of a 
change to rouse my spirits. It is humiliating to re- 
member that I had so little fortitude ; but then I had 
lost so much. 

On the morning of my departure I saw Eddie Reed. 
We had grown to be very good comrades, and I ^lall 
not deny that I liked the young American very much. 

" Wish I was one of the party," he said. " It 'II 
be an out of sight trip. When will you return ? " 

" I don't know. Not for a long time. I 'm going 
back home, you know." 

His faced changed at once. 

"Oh. It isn't just for a day or two then?" he 
questioned soberly. 

" No. If I can be of any use there, I shall stay. 
My nurse is all I have left in the world. I should 
like to be with her in my old home again." 

" Of course you would," he said warmly. " You 've 
had more than your share of trouble. All the same I 
shall miss you. I say, Jeannette," he wait on after 
a moment's silence, " do you think you could find time 
to write to me now and then? Just to help me with 
my French, eh?" 

" Would you ask an American girl to do that? In 
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Fiance we do not correspond with yoong gentlemen." 

"Sure I" he replied. "I'm writing to three of 
them bade home now. But I know it 's different here. 
Could n't yon say to yourself, ' he 's an American and 
doesn't count*?" 

" But you do count," I replied, scarc^ knowing 
bow it mi^t sound. 

Our eyes met for a moment, and I read in his some- 
thing of the strug^e be was having with his feelingsL 

" I 'm glad you said that," he half whispered. 
" It 's ginng to help me a bit when I don't see you. 
You won't forgive me? And we're good friends, 
are n't we? " 

"I am sure we are," I told him, and offered my 
hand. 

He took it quickly and held it for a nunnent 

" You know where I am if 3'ou should feel like 
writing! " he exclaimed in his boyish way. " You 11 
hear irom me anyhow. Good-by and good luck! " 

" Good-by," I answered, and dien he left me. 

Ten minutes later I was in the automobile, speed- 
ing out of Paris toward Reims. To me the si^t of 
ruined villages was all too familiar, but Mademoiselle 
Peters had her first glimpse of the destruction which 
always marks the path of the boches. 

" Ob, how can they do such things? " she cried again 
and again, to which question there was no answer. 

And yet already much of the devastation had been 
repaired. Back of the fighting line the people had 
worked ni^t and day to reestablish their homes. But 
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Reims was on the fighting line, and, as we neared it, 
I grew troubled. Perhaps by this time the cathedral 
was only a shapeless heap of stones. 

I asked the doctor what he knew of the matter, and 
he assured me it had been standing within the last few 
days. 

" But you can't be certain what has happened since," 
he added. " The Germans seem to shell the cathedral 
just for spite. Whenever they lose a skirmish, they 
take it out on it. It 's a crime I " 

We sped on, and the dread of what might have hap- 
pened grew with each kilometer we covered, while to 
emphasize that dread, the booming of cannon reached 
our ears with steadily increasing intensity. 

" They must be busier than usual, to*day," the doctor 
murmured. " It means work for us, Miss Peters." 

The nurse nodded her head and a little si^ breathed 
through her lips. 

We passed through £pemay and were soon among 
the vineyards that surround Reims, I strained my 
eyes and at last, as we topped a rise in the road, the 
bold outline of the cathedral in the distance massed 
itself against the sky. 

I drew a deep breath of relief as I saw it. There 
it was, like a strong rock, untouched so far as we 
could tell. As we watched, a shell burst over it and 
fht cloud released by the explosion floated lazily away, 
but nothing in the contour of the building was dianged. 
I guessed that some damage had been done; perhaps 
the image of another beautifully carved saint had suf- 
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fered mutilation; but the great structure stood firm 
like France herself. Frenchmen had died, destroyed 
as the precious carvings had been, but the nation re- 
mained as steadfast as the glorious church in its re- 
sistance to the brutality of an envious people. 

" It makes me think of France," I murmured, look- 
ing toward the great towers. 

" Yes," answered Mademoiselle Peters, " it is strong 
and noble." 

" That 's true," the doctor added, " but the spirit of 
France is still stronger. The cathedral may go, but 
France will endure to the end." 

He was an American surgeon and he spoke with 
so sure a faith that it touched me. 

" Thank you," I said, for I felt that he was paying 
our country a compliment no French girl might hear 
with indifi^erence. It had been spoken from his heart. 

As we drew nearer we saw, outside the city, the 
hospital barracks nestling against a hill. We. recog- 
nized it because on the slanting roof of each of the 
buildings there had been painted huge red crosses as 
a warning to aviators. 

" There 's your place. Miss Peters," said the doctor, 
when we first cau^t sight of it 

" It is bi^er than I expected," she replied. " We 
shan't have much time to be lazy so near the front." 

She laughed a little, for there was no hospital in 
France in whidi there was time to be lazy; but she 
always had a droll way of saying things which I liked. 

" You will have plenty to do," the doctor agreed. 
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" but you won't have a chance to grow fond of your 
patients. They won't stay long aiough." 

Mademoiselle Peters nodded. 

" We shall have to send most of them to Neuilty, I 
suppose," she remarked. " Still there will be some 
poor blesses we shall have to keep. I am anxious to 
begin." 

" Yes, and we have n't many minutes to waste, if 
I 'm to make an inspection and get back to Paris to- 
night." The doctor looked at his watch. " Hurry 
up," he called to the chauffeur. " We 're later than I 
thought. 

" Then you must n't bother with me," I put in. 
" Just drop me at the gate of the city. 1 11 find my 
way home without any trouble." 

In ordinary circumstances, I am sure the doctor 
would have seen me safely to the door of our house; 
but in France we have but two duties. One to fi^t, 
the other to serve those who do. Everything gives 
way to caring for the wounded, so there was little dis- 
cussion as to what should become of me. 

I said good-by to them at the gate, promising Made- 
moiselle Peters that I would pay her a visit as soon as 
I could. Then I stood for a moment, watching the 
car speed back before turning off into a lane leading 
to the hospital. 

With a thankful heart that I had arrived, and a 
lively anticipation of the joy I should have in seeing 
my old home again ; with a great longing to feel Eu- 
g^iie's arms about me and to come into touch once 
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more with all the things that had been part and parcel 
of my past life, I picked up my bag and turned to 
enter the dly of Reims. 
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" It is all right," he called. *' Mademoiselle may 
pass." 

I had expected to see Reims more or less as I had 
left it. I entered a aty empty and silent as a grave- 
yard. I walked up a street in one of the older and 
poorer quarters to find it absolutely deserted. There 
was literally no human being in sig^ It was as if a 
great festival had drawn all the inhabitants to another 
part of the town. 

I went on, hoping to find a conveyance of some sort 
at the next comer. A gaunt cat slinking beside a wall 
was the only living thing that met my eyes. In spite 
of the booming artillery a profound quiet brooded over 
everything and each step I took made a hollow echo- 
ing through the dismal streets. I was a little fright- 
ened. 

My inclination was to hide myself, to slink out 
of sight like the forlorn cat I had spied. I had a feel- 
ing that I intruded, and had need of all the fortitude I 
possessed to continue on my way. 

I hurried on. Now that I was near her, I wanted 
Eug^ie more than ever. I longed to be back in the 
old house. It would be such a comfort to see the 
familiar furnishings, each of which would tell a little 
story of happier days. There I should feet papa and 
grandpere nearer to me. The chairs on whicii they 
used to sit would, I was certain, seem like old friends 
who would recall warm memories full of love. The 
rooms in which we had passed hours together were 
sure to hold echoes of our talks, and perhapsi if I Us- 
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tened, I might fancy I heard them. I had a desire to 
run, shouting, to herald my coming. 

As I neared the more prosperous section of the city 
ttie work of German shells became increasingly ap- 
parent. At one place the roof of a house had been 
split in two, and nearby the charred rafters of a burned 
building showed black and sinister in the sun^ine. 
Further along, I was forced to pick my way carefully 
around a huge hole half-filled with water, and the 
fronts of the dwellings beside it were completely 
wrecked. 

I turned a corner into the Rue du Jard, passed on 
to the Rue des Capucins and thence to the Rue Bou- 
lard, where our house was situated. Here I halted, 
aghast at the sig^t that met my eyes. The street was 
ruined beyond description. House after house was 
roofless, half burned and demolished from top to bot- 
tom. The walls were tumbled down as if a giant had 
given them a mighty push. I faltered, guessing what 
lay before me, and went on with a lagging step. In 
front of the spot where my old home had stood I 
paused and gazed with my heart wrung anew. The 
Germans had not spared me even the comfort I might 
have found in the dear, inanimate things which I 
would have loved for the sake of those who were gone. 
There was nothing resembling a house left. The very 
Walls were tumbled into a great heap of debris. My 
birthplace had ceased to exist. It was as dead and 
gone as those who had shared with me its blessed 
shelter. 
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I was overwhelmed with a bitter sorrow. The un- 
clean hands of the bodies had touched all that was 
dearest to me. For aught I knew, old Eugenie might 
lie buried beneath the pile of broken stones, the ruins of 
the abode to which she had clung so tenaciously. 
These German barbarians, for the sake of gain, for the 
money they could coin out of blood, had made war 
upon the world, and I, a girl, was but one victim among 
thousands and thousands who were as innocent of 
wrong against them as the stars in heaven. In the 
midst of that desolation, alone with the wreckage of 
everything that I held dear, I vowed to myself so long 
as I lived to keep alight the memory of this great evil ; 
to tell of what I had seen and what I had suffered ; to 
whisper in the ears of all children to beware of these 
people of Germany; to show them as inhuman beings 
who would, if they could, spread over the world tike a 
deadly plague; to remember for ever and ever the hor- 
ror the boches have wrought; to shudder in their 
presence and to pray le bon Dieu for a cleansing of 
the world from them, that His people may have an 
everlasting peace. 

In my loneliness my thoughts turned to the cathedral 
and the statue of Jeanne d'Arc that stood guard before 
the great church. Could it be that they still remained 
standing ? Surrounded as I was by the ruin of ancient 
and beautiful buildings, it seemed that it must have 
been a vision of the cathedral I had seen from the 
automobile. How could it have endured? 
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With anxious haste I made my way to the Rue Li- 
bergier and along it to the Place du ParviS. 

Ah, what joy it was to find the statue untouched. 
Although the houses about the Place were battered, 
and a great hole torn in the paving near the pedestal 
showed that the German shells had fallen all around 
it, the image of Jeanne d'Arc had not even a scratch 
upon its bronze surface. Who shall dare to say that 
there are no miracles in the world to-day? Serene 
and unhurt, the figure of the dear saint of France re- 
mained whole and beautiful. 

I stood for a moment looking up at the gentle face 
till the tears came to bturr my vision. Then I knelt 
to say a prayer of thanksgiving that, in this chaos of 
destruction, a lovely symbol of tfie spirit of France sur- 
vived unsullied. 

After a time I rose, comforted a little, and turned 
my eyes to the cathedral. It is hard to tell how I 
felt at sight of it My heart ached for the scars on 
its carved surfaces, and yet its massive strength was 
imshaken. On the north tower, where the flames of 
the burning scaffolding had touched, there was a trans- 
parency, as of human flesh, in the whitened stone, as if 
an ordeal by fire had brought to the sight of men the 
hidden glory of its consecration. 

All in all it appeared much the same as when last I 
had seen it. A few more of the stately carvings had 
been battered ; the windows showed wider spaces where 
more of the glorious glass had been blown out; but 
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on the whole, in contrast with the crushed and shape- 
less buildings with which it was surrounded, it was less 
disfigured than I had remembered it. As I stood be- 
side the statue of Jeanne d'Arc, gazing up at the cathe- 
dral, there came to my ears the whistling of a great 
shell, and, an instant later, it exploded with an ear- 
splitting roar not far away. For ten seconds I could 
hear the sharp, stinging sounds, as bits of splintered 
steel struck the pavement near me. I was stunned by 
the concussion, but, curiously, felt no fear. The statue 
was a sure refuge. Nothing, I knew, could harm me 
there. 

But the sudden testing of my courage brought me 
back with a jerk to my forlorn situation. My home 
was gone; even if she were alive, I knew not where to 
find Eugenie. It seemed to me then as if Reims was 
an abandoned city. 

At that moment there came a shout to prove that, tn 
the latter supposition at least, I was mistaken. 

"Be off, girl!" cried a masculine voice. "You 
know you have no business standing there. I ^11 
report you to the gendarmerie imless you go away at 
once." 

Looking in the direction from which the order had 
come, I saw an old man, half -concealed t^ the sand 
bags which had been placed about the entrance of the 
cathedral. He was the first human being I had met 
since I had entered the town, and I took a step toward 
him with a hundred questions on my tongue. 
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" I must see the Abbe Chinot," I said. 

" No, no, no I " he shouted, waving me away. 
" Yon can't see him. Do not come here." 

" But where shall I go? " I demanded, halting. 

"Down there," he answered, pointing to the Rue 
Oianzy. " Hurry now ! This is the hour when the 
boches pay us their daily compliments. Run along, 
vite!" 

Another bursting shell gave emphasis to his words, 
and when I recovered from the shock of it I found that 
he had disappeared inside his barrier. Instinctively I 
made off in the direction he had indicated. 

I hurried down the deserted streets toward the less 
ruined portion of the city, having in mind, that unless 
I found some one in the meantime, I should go back 
to the guard at the gate. At the Rue Hincmar I 
turned, not wishing to visit again the dismal place I 
had once called home, and so came to the Place Clovis, 
whence I made my way southward. Fewer shells had 
been dropped here, yet the streets were empty, and a 
most disheartened feeling came over me as I walked 
along between rows of empty houses. I don't know 
how I could tell that they were empty, except that they 
had the imcared-for look of neglected things. 

Suddenly, sprung apparently from nowhere, I dis- 
covered a small boy of about ten or eleven looking up 
at me with a roguish smile. He seemed to have 
dropped from the sky, and I was so overjoyed to see 
him that I could have taken him in my arms, dirty 
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and unkempt as he was. But I restrained myself, 
for he was a gamin who would have resented any such 
demonstration. 

" They '11 catch us if we don't look out," he half 
whispered, glancing up and down the street " I dare 
you to go to the cathedral." 

"I've just come from there," I replied, puzzled a 
little at the quizzical expression of his face. 

"Honestly, have you been there?" he asked, with 
a hint of dawning admiration in his tone, and then, 
doubtfully, "you didn't go all the way. 111 bet" 

" I went to the statue of Sainte Jeanne," I returned. 

Clearly this impressed him, for he looked at me with 
glowing eyes. 

"ZutI" he cried, "and you a girl! I wouldn't 
have believed it. Where do you live ? " 

This question brought me back to the realities of 
life. 

" I don't live anywhere," I answered hesitatingly. 
"I just came from Paris." 

" Oh, ho! " he exclaimed scornfully. " You did n't 
know. That makes all the difference. You won't be 
going to the Place du Parvis again, I promise you." 

" I was n't afraid of the shells," I answered, nettled 
at his manner. 

"Nobody is afraid of the shells," he replied, with 
an air of perfect truth. " It's the gendarmes! They 
make it hot for you if they catch you on the streets. 
That 's what we 're afraid of, not the shells." 

Here was an entirely unexpected point of view ; but 
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by this time I had gathered my wits together and had 
something more important to get out of this small imp 
than his opinions on the dangers of. living in Reims. 

" Where are all the people? " I demanded. 

" In the cellars," he answered promptly. " The 
bodies always send us a few shells about this time 
every day. It 's against the law to be on the streets." 

" But where did you come from? " 

He turned and pointed to a hole in the ground set 
between two broken walls that had received the com- 
pliment of a shell, though the damage to the house was 
sli^t. 

" Down there," he answered. " My mother had to 
go to grand'm^re, who is ill, and I promised to take 
care of Juliette. She's there now. She wants to 
come up but I won't let her. She 's a child, only seven, 
you know. We can't have these little ones running 
about. If I had not promised to stay I should n't be 
here. I don't get a chance like this often." 

At that moment a shell came screaming over our 
heads and tfie boy danced up and down with delight, 
as if the performance were a holiday event 

" That was near! " he shouted, after the deafenmg 
roar had subsided. 

"A little too near for me," I answered. "Tell 
me where we can go for shelter." 

" Right down there," he pointed to the entrance of 
his own cave. " Come on. There 's nothing much 
to be seen here." 

It was with no little curiosity that I descended the 
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half dozen steps into the cellar. In the light from a 
lamp I saw that this hole in the ground had been trans- 
formed into the living quarters of those who had in- 
habited the house above. Furniture had been brought 
down, a stove burned in one comer, warming the 
p!ace to a habitable temperature, curtains partitioned 
off what I judged to be sleeping-rooms and, with tables 
and chairs, cupboards full of dishes and other odds and 
ends of civilization, the place had a liveable look, 
though it still fell far short of being cheerful. 

And Juliette was there, a roundneyed, pink-cheeked 
girl, no more tidy than her brother; but I guessed that 
this was because circumstances had forced them to 
rely upon their own resources. The place itself was. 
neat and clean. 

" Won't you sit down ? " asked the boy, politely, 
pushing a chair toward me. 

I thanked him and, making myself comfortable, be- 
gan to question him, hoping to learn something of 
Eugenie. 

" Does everyone live in cellars now ? " I a^ed. 

"All, without exception, mademoiselle," he an- 
swered. " If you were of Reims — " 

" I was bom in Reims and lived here all my life until 
a few months ago," I told him. 

" Then you will know that there are cellars enough 
in the city to shelter an army," he went on, as if repeat- 
ing a lesson. 

" But how do you find anybody? " I questicmed. 
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" Whom are you looking for? " he asked instead of 
answering. 

" For Eugenie Denois, my old nurse," I explained. 
" She would not go away when we left, and now I have 
come back to find our house blown up and I do not 
know whether she is alive." 

" I don't know the name," the boy answered. " It 
will not be easy to find her, I think." 

" But I must find her jf she is alive," I added, with 
a pang in my heart 

" I '11 tell you what you might do," he suggested. 
" You can ask the postman." 

" The postman? " I edioed. " Do they still deliver 
mail in this underground city?" 

" Without doubt, mademoiselle," he answered with a 
touch of resentment. " Reims does not cease to exist 
because the boches send a few shells into the town 
every day. It will take more than that to stop us." 

" When will the postman come? " I asked. 

" In about half an hour," I was informed. " When 
the Germans cease their bombardment. You 'II find 
plenty of people abroad then." 

While we waited for the postman to make his ap- 
pearance I made friends with Juliette, a silent little girl 
with strangers but ready enough to talk once I had 
gained her confidence. She prattled about shells and 
bombs and aeroplane raids as she might have over the 
toys which'were her daily playthings. Also she talked 
of her father who was at the front. 
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" We get a letter almost every day," she lisped. 
"He was here last week. He did not want to go 
back, I think." 

" It must have been hard to leave you all," I said. 

" But it was his duty, mademoiselle," she answered. 
" It is for France, you know." 

"Yes, it is for France," I agreed. 

"And papa explained that we should never have 
another war," she went on. " That is why he fights, 
mademoiselle. I have seen the boches. They are not 
nice. They have cruel eyes." 

" And are you not frightened when you hear their 
cannon ? " I inquired. 

" Oh, no, not frightened," she replied readily. " I 
am only disappointed that maman wilt not let me go 
out. Jean has seen a bomb dropped from an aero- 
plane. He is very proud." 

" I think your maman is right," I said. " You 
might get killed." 

" C'est la guerre, mademoiselle," she replied, with 
that phrase that is ever on the lips of all France; but 
she said it in such a grown-up fa^ton that I could 
scarcely conceal a smile. 

We were interrupted here by the boy, calling down 
from the street above. 

"He comes, mademoiselle. The postman comes!" 
he shouted, and I went up at once. 

We watched an old man walking toward us, looking 
down at his package of letters and now and titta 
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disappearing, only to bob up a moment later. It was 
a curious sight. 

When he reached us I put my question to him with- 
out delay. Did he know where I might find an old 
peasant woman, one Eug&ie Denois? 

" I know of no such person, mademoiselle," he 
answered, as if that denied her existence. 

" Then where can I find the Abbe Chioot? " I in- 
quired. 

" Ah, that would be no easy matter," he returned, 
wagging his head. " The good Abb6 is everywhere in 
Reims ; but he stays not long in one place," 

" Then what shall I do? " I exclaimed. 

" Perhaps you have other friends?" he suggested. 

" There is Madame Gamier," I replied, remember- 
ing her for the first time that day. 

" Ah, yes," the postman said. " I know Madame 
Gamier. If you will come with me I will show you 
where she lives now." 

I said good-by to Jean and Juliette and set off with 
the old man. 

" Is Madame Gamier in a hole in the groimd, too? " 
I questioned as we went along. 

The postman laughed pleasantly. 

" All Reims inhabits holes in the ground, as you call 
them, mademoiselle," he answered. "The sales 
boches make it impossible to exist anywhere else. The 
next stop is where you will find the present home of 
Madame Gamier." 
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We paused before a doorway level with the pave- 
ment, and the postman hammered on it with his foot. 
An instant later there came a fumbling at the latch and 
the door was slowly lifted. As I looked down a white 
cap protruded and a moment later I recognized the 
face of my old nurse. 

"Eugenie! Eugenie!" I repeated, stooping down 
to her. 
She looked at me as if I had been a ghost 
" It cannot he Mademmselle Jeannette," she whis- 
pered. 
" Yes, it is, EugMe. Don't you know me? " 
"Ma petite! Ma petite I" she cried, and somehow 
or other I found myself in her arms, sobbing as if my 
heart would break. 
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A HOME IN A CELLAR 

WE were both weeping as Eugenie led me into 
the underground apartment. For the first 
time since grandpere had left mc, I could let myself 
cry unrestrainedly, and with the tears came a relief 
to the pain I had suppressed for so long. 

Eugenie recovered herself more quickly than I ; for 
her part of comforter helped to dry her eyes. She 
patted mc lovingly, murmuring incoherent words of 
sympathy. 

" Now, now, dearie," she crooned, " tell your old 
Eugenie all about it" 

" I am alone in the world," I sobbed. 

"Have both gone?" she asked tremblingly. 

" Both grandpere and papa," I answered. 

For a time she spoke no word, lost in memories of 
the past. Her life had been so closely knit with ours 
that she found herself suddenly as lonely as I. Me 
she loved dearly, that I never doubted, but in her old 
eyes I was a little child, and her precious recollections 
were of the years before I was bom. The years of 
her youth and greatest service. 

" Both gone," she whispered once or twice to her- 
301 
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self. " Both gone. The little Monsieur Louis and 
his papa. What a world, what a world! " 

"They died for their country, Eugenie," I said, 
seizing upon the only consoling thought 

" The old monsieur died twi<x for his onintry," she 
returned, with a touch of bitterness in her tone. 
" You could not call it living, to be a man with the 
mind of a child. And now he has given his life again 
and the life of his son. He went gladly or I am 
much mistaken." 

" His last words were ' Vive la France 1 ' " I whis- 
pered. 

"You need not have told me," she said. "The 
Martignys know how to die. What of your father? " 

I told her all that I knew of papa's bravery, recount- 
ing the story brought by Andre Cupin; and she lis- 
tened, saying no word but nodding her old head wisely. 

" And that is the Cross," she murmured, as I showed 
it to her at the end. " It is right that his daughter 
should wear it." 

She took it and held it for a while, turning it over 
and over in her hands ; finally, with a jerk of her head, 
she handed it back and, with set lips, faced the future. 

" Now what brought you to Reims ? " she asked. 
" You were safer in Paris, though I do not like what 
I hear of that city." 

" I came to see you, Eug^ie," I answered, a little 
hurt at her tone even though I knew the cause of it. 
" Paris is nothing to me, and here I thought to find 
a home." 
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She gave a short laugh of derision. 

" This is a fine place to find a home," she grunted, 
and made a wide gesture taking in the cellar in which 
we sat " We live in holes like rats — and with the 
rats," she added wrathfully. 

" Is it one of Madame Gamier's houses? " I asked, 
for there were certain articles of rich furniture that 
seemed strangely out of place and must, I knew, have 
come from some good dwelling. 

" It is," she answered. " Madame Gamier would 
have it that I come here with her. It would be fitter 
if I were lying under the ruins in the Rue Bou- 
lard." 

" Eugenie, you must not talk like that," I said se- 
verely. " I am ashamed to hear a Frenchwoman talk 
in such fashion. The men of France give up their 
lives for la patrie; hut the women must live." 

"That is Paris talk," she answered. "Of what 
use am I ? I but eat that which would nourish some- 
one younger. I am of little good — " 

I know not what she might have added had we not 
been interrupted by the entrance of Madame Gamier, 
quite unchanged excq>t for a more cheerful counte- 
nance. 

" Jeannettel " she cried, as she caught sight of me. 
" Jeannette I Come to me. It- is a joy to see thee." 

She hugged me close and then, holding me away 
from her and looking me up and down, noted my bhtck 
dress. 

"Tell me, dear, which one?" 
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"Both," I answered, struggling to hold back the 
tears. 

She put her arms about me, patting my shoulder 
with a gentle hand that told her sympathy better than 
any words. 

" I will hear about it later," she said, briskly. " It 
is not well to dwell too much on sadness. I am glad 
you are here. There is plenty of work for yoii." 

" It is better that she ^ould stay in Paris," Eugenie 
put in sharply. " It is not safe for her in Reims." 

" Oh, no, — but safe for you, old friend," Madame 
Gamier retorted. " Would you believe it, Jeannette? 
I bad to summon the gendarmes to remove her here. 
She vowed she would n't leave the house even while it 
was tumbling about her ears. She is a very stubborn 
old woman, who grumbles constantly of being no use 
in the world." 

" She was complaining to me when you came in," 
I said, with a smile at Eugenie, \^o looked at us 
gloomily. 

" She 's always doing that, my dear. And yet 
without her, I should not be able to get along," 
Madame Gamier went on, volubly. " And there is so 
much to be done. If it were not for the work we 
women would go crazy. But, Dieu merci, there is 
plenty of it," 

" One day you will be killed at it," Eug^ie put in 
bluntlyt 

" Nonsense I " retorted Madame Gamier. " There 
is no danger, Jeannette, — if one but uses common 
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sense. The sales bodies are most methodical in their 
habits. They will not interrupt their digestion even 
to shell the cathedral. Don't listen to Eugenie." 

" I want her to go back to Paris," my old nurse said, 
shortly, with a nod toward me. 

" But I shall stay, if I can be of any use," I assured 
Madame Gamier. 

"Use!" she burst out. "With the Belgian refu- 
gees ; with babies who must be looked after, while their 
poor mothers look for work to keep their little homes 
going; with children who must be taught their lessons 
— and we have no teachers — with the Red Cross 
short of hands and every woman with a grain of sense 
(and many, my dear, without it,) working in the 
hospitals ? Let me tell you there is plenty for you to 
dol" 

" And can I stay here? " I asked, for her energy w^ 
infectious and I wanted to go to work then and there. 

" Of course, of course I That is imderstood," Ma- 
dame Gamier answered. " There is plenty of room 
behind the curtains. Eugenie will see to that Am I 
not right?" She appealed to my old nurse. 

"There is space enough and to spare," was the 
grudging answer, " but I shall not feel happy while the 
child is in Reims." 

From that mommt I began to make myself at home 
in the cellar, which I explored with Madame Gamier 
while Eugenie cooked the evening meal, and all the 
while madame gossiped about what was going on in 
the city, 
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"You see that I am changed, don't you?" she 
demanded suddenly. 

" You do seem to be — " I hesitated to find the 
right- word that would not offend. 

" Tut, tut, don't fear to hurt my feelings, child," she 
interrupted. ■. " Before this war I was a silly, com- 
phiining woman. I wonder I had any friends. I 've 
learned better, my dear. It was the Abbe Chinot did 
it. You know I was always in two minds what to do. 
It was because of that I remained in Reims. I could 
not decide whether to go or stay. So I did nothing. 
It was so all my life. But when the boches left the 
city the Abbi said to me, ' Come. I have work for 
you.' Just like that he said it, and I began to pro- 
test. ' There is not time to talk,' he insisted. 
' Come ! ' And ch^rie, there was nothing else for it. 
He set me to work in the hospital and I 've been a dif- 
ferent woman ever since. This war is a terrible thing. 
Of that there is no doubt whatever. But, strange as 
it may seem, it has made me happy. Of course, you 
understand my heart aches for the suffering and mis- 
ery ; but it has given me something to do. Therefore 
I am contented. I have learned that there is nothing 
worse in the world than to have no occupation. So I 
am changed, for the better, I hope, my dear." 

She was so frank and sweet about it, that instead of 
answering, I just gave her a hug. She understood, 
for she kissed me, with a little laugh of happiness. 

" Madame, what has become of Mir"' ? " I asked, re- 
membering her precious dog. 
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" She too serves the country, Jeannette," Madame 
answered proudly. " Mimi is in the trenches with our 
brave poilus. It was something of a wrench to give 
her up. Yes, that is true; but the country had aeed 
of her. I told myself it was for France, and I remem- 
bered women who had given their sons; then it was 
little enough to do." 

We had dinner, Eugenie waiting upon us, with a 
word now and then as we ate. I gave Madame 
Gamier all the news of Paris and of the Bartons, of 
whom she spoke with much affection. She was all 
sympathy for Captain Barton in his blindness; but it 
was a hopeful sympathy, which showed that she was 
no longer a person who saw only the (lark side of 
things. 

" That idea of teaching massage to the blind is an 
excellent one!" she exclaimed, when I told her of 
Monsieur Barton's efforts in that direction. " I have 
three aveogles who are suffering for something to do. 
I shall set them at it to-morrow." 

Of grandpire and papa she ^wke comfortingly, bid- 
ding me be brave and face the world with a smile, 
as they would have me do. 

" And, my dear, you may take me for a mother," 
she went on. " I know there are plenty of others who 
would serve in that capacity right willingly, but so 
long as you are in Reims a daughter you shall be to 
me." 

" Must I be very obedient, maman ? " I asked, with 
a smile, for her good-heartedness would have brought 
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the tears once more had I not pretended to make a 
littk jest of it 

" Indeed you most be obedient," she answered in die 
same spirit " No more running c^ to Paris, mind. 
We shall see to it that you are well brou^t up, eh, 
Eug^e? " 

" You have settled the matter between you," was 
the answer, " but one thing I shall have a say in. The 
child must not be on the streets except when the boches 
are feeding." 

"Quite right I" exclaimed Madame Gamier, "I 
shall back you up in that, so there we are agreed 
for once, old friend." 

And I think Eugenie was a little more content there- 
after. 

Later I spoke of Monsieur I'Abbe Chinot 

" I shall take you to see him the first thing in the 
morning," said Madame Gamier, " now we must go 
to bed. We rise early, Jeannette. There are all too 
few hours for the work that has to be done." 

I slept that ni^t on a divan in one <»mer of our 
cellar, and Eugenie tucked in the bedclothes ere she 
put out the light. 

" BcHine nuit, cherie," she whispered, bending down 
to kiss me. " Le bon Dieu guard thee." 

I put my arms about her neck and drew her dose. 

"You are not sorry I came back, Eugenie? " 

"Nay, I am so glad that it almost seems a sin," 
she replied, with one of her rare betrayals of feeling. 
" All the same you would have been safer in Paris." 
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" But I shall be happier in Reims," I answered, al- 
ready comforted by the fact that I was near my old 
nurse again. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV 

THE FATHERLESS OP FRANCE 

THE next morning, after many inquiries, we found 
the AbW Chinot, in a cellar, surrounded by a 
score or more of children. At sight of tne his face 
brightened, and he came to me quickly with out- 
stretched hand. 

" It is Jcannette de Martigny I " he exclaimed. " I 
am rig^t glad to see thee, child." 

We talked a little of what had happened since last 
I had seen him and he found words of comfort and 
eticouragement. I told him of how grandpere had 
thou^t of him at the end, and he was much touched. 

" And so. Monsieur I'Abbe, I have returned to 
Reims. What is there for me to do? " 

"That is the right spirit, my daughter," he said, 
gravely. " There are no sorrows that cannot be eased 
by well doing. And the work is here at your hand." 
He made a motion to indicate the half-lighted cellar. 
" I have been at my wit's end to know how to arrange 
for these little ones. This is one of my schools, but 
it has been impossible for me to take charge of them 
every day, and they are without any other teacher. 
They shall be yours, Jeannette. You must be mother 
and nurse and teacher all in one to them. Some are 
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without parents. I think none has a father living. 
Their mothers are at work every day, earning money 
to preserve their little homes. Could you ask for any 
better mission ? " 

" I shall be glad to do what I can, Monsieur VAhbi," 
I answered, remembering grandpere's words to me. 

" You will do very well, I 'm sure," he replied with 
a smile, and then turned to the children. " Mes en- 
fants, here is your new teacher. She is Mademoiselle 
Jeannette, and I promise her you will do as she bids 
you. Come and I will tell her your names." 

They formed in line and one after another curtsied 
to me, 

"This is Paul Guyotte, Mademoiselle," the Abbe 
began his introduction, as the first boy stepped before 
me. " He is the oldest here, and you will find him 
a great help. Paul teaches the little ones their A B 
C's, don't you, Paul ? " 

"Yes, Monsieur I'Abb^," the boy answered with a 
bright smile, and he held himself very straight, looking 
up at me with a frank gaze that won my heart on the 
instant. 

" And this is the petite Alice," the Abbe went on, 
as a tot toddled up to us.' " And this is Marie, a very 
lively child, mademoiselle, but somewhat venturesome. 
You must have an eye on Marie, she does not under- 
stand danger. And this is Philippe, who knows his 
arithmetic excellently, but spells, I am sorry to say, 
in a way that is entirely his own. He is trying, are 
you not, Philippe? " 
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" Indeed, yes, Monsieur I' Abbe," the Ix^ answered 
with a Uusb. 

" This girl, my daughter," the Abbe continued, pick- 
ing up the smallest of the children, " is the little Fleu- 
rette. You will find her mostly in your lap. She is 
but two and a half and all alone in the woiid. You 
will not mind having her in your arms, Jeannette. She 
is very small and needs someone's love. I am sure she 
will find it." 

I sat down on the instant and had the baby in my 
arms. As the Abbe predicted, she was there most of 
the time thereafter. 

So it went, this introduction to my new charges, 
until the last one had come before me, and then, with 
scarcely a word of my duties, the Abbe and Madame 
Garnier disappeared through the door in the pavement. 
There I was, with a room full of shy children, feeling 
much embarrassed myself but knowing well that I was 
helping, not only in what I might do for the children, 
but also by permitting the Abbe to attend to more 
ui^ent work. 

I put as brave a face upon the matter as I could, but 
what a funny little school it was I There were only a 
few chairs, and most of the children sat about on boxes 
of one kind or another. Our books were very scarce 
and had to be shared. The room itself was badly 
lighted, and none too large for the twenty or more 
who spent their days there. But I was to find that 
sdiools were something more than desks and shiny 
slates and pencils. All such things we lack to this 
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day ; but we learn in spite of what we lack, I as well 
as the children. 

On that first morntt^ I looked about me rather help- 
lessly, not knowing where to begin, and then Paul said 
the word that set the days going. I soon found that 
Paul was my right-hand man. 

"If mademoiselle pleases we can start," he said. 
" Monsieur I'Abbe had just come, but already it is 
late." 

" How do we begin, Paul ? " I asked. 

"Why, mademoiselle, with the Marseillaise!" he 
exclaimed, as if not to know that was to confess the 
very depths of ignorance. 

*' Of course," I answered, " let us sing it at once. 
Altogether now." 

I had no need to prompt them. They lifted their 
child voices and it was all I could do to keep back the 
tears. I had heard that song of France, oh, how many 
times, but never had it so touched me as when my 
children sang it with their whole souls, in that miser- 
able cellar in Reims. Poor little victims of a cruel 
nation, all fatherless, chanting the battle song of 
France. 

" Amour s&cri de la patrie 1 " 

I lifted up my voice with them. I was one of them. 
Like them, those I loved most had died for France. 
We were orphans together. La petite Fleurette at my 
side lisped the words softly as if whispering a secret 
to herself. Had she found already that sacred love of 
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country of which she sang? Perhaps. She, too, had 
made the sacri6ce. 

At the end there was a momentary stillness, and 
then with one voice they shouted, " Vive la France! " 
Surely that was a good way to begin our day. 

But we were to have little school that first morning. 
It was necessary that we become acquainted, and how 
better than to tell each other what our experiences had 
been in this war? They saw my black dress and knew 
what it meant. They expected that I should let them 
share my sorrows. In our common suffering we were 
drawn close together. We did not hide the causes of 
our heartaches, rather we talked of them, finding con- 
solation in our bond of sympathy. We spoke of those 
who had given up their lives with dry eyes, proud of 
their brave deeds. I had thought before to have seen 
courage and fortitude ; not till I knew my children did 
I realize how close to the people of France was the 
glorious spirit of Jeanne d'Arc. Her faith was here, 
and surely the holy angels were never far away. 

They heard the story of my papa, quietly but with 
understanding. Indeed they knew. Their little hearts 
beat as one with mine ; but none said a word that was 
an expression of regret. 

" My father had the honor to die for France at 
Mons," said Paul, when I had finished. 

" And mine at the Mame." 

" Mine also at the Mame." 

" My father died at Soissons, but one week ago." 
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" My father died fighting with the British at Char- 
leroi." 

" My papa was killed on his horse near — near — " 
It was the baby Fleurette. 

" It was in Alsace, mademoiselle," Paul explained. 
" Her poor maman died at the news. The little Fleu- 
rette has no one but us, mademoiselle. She is very 
young, so please excuse her if she forgets. We shall 
see that she remembers where her father died." 

Each had a tale to tell, some with but a word or two, 
others, more voluble, with details that wrung the heart; 
and no one interrupted. Each felt for his companion 
and recognized his or her right to recount the honor 
that had been won by death. The hqnor to die for 
France ! 

It is not to be thought that these were bitter moments 
when we talked over among ourselves the brave dfieds 
of those we loved. No, indeed, we were proud, all of 
us, and shared their glory and our sorrow. 

Nor was all our interest centered in the things that 
were of the past. The present concerned us no less. 

"It is a funny school, is it not, mademoiselle?" 
Marie remarked, in a pause. 

" I have never seen anything like it before," I re- 
plied, smiling. 

" It is better than no school," Paul said, a little se- 
verely, though I had not detected a hint of criticism in 
Marie's tone. 

" We should be very thankful for everything that we 
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have," I hastened to add, fearing perhaps that I was 
the one Paul wished to admonish. 

" That is true, mademoiselle," he agreed. 

" My papa told me how the poilus lived in tlw 
trenches," Henriette ventured timidly. She was a 
fair-haired child of eight years, whose mother sewed 
all day. " You know, mademoiselle," she went on at a 
nod of encouragement from me, " very often they have 
nothing to eat for many days, la has, and it is very 
dismal and cold with much water in the trenches. It 
is not we who should complain." 

" We do not complain," Marie maintained stoutly. 

" That is as it should be," said Paul. I was begin- 
ning to see that he was a young man who took hts 
responsibilities seriously. " I have heard of peofde 
who gnmtbled because they had no butter for their 
bread or sugar for their coffee. They were not of us, 
mademoiselle. They did not have one who had died 
for la patrie." 

As if to emphasize his remarks a shell burst close 
to us and we felt the jar of it through our cellar. 

" C'est les boches," one of them remarked indiffer- 
ently. " I wonder where it hit ? I should like to see." 

" It is nothing," Alice said, with a scornful laugh. 
" The boches are crazy. They shoot their cannon be- 
cause they are !n an ill humor. Let us talk of some- 
thing else." 

" You know, mademoiselle," Paul began, and it was 
evident that he had something of interest to say, be- 
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cause his eyes were shining, " do you know that I have 
been adopted by a good American? Marie also, and 
Henriette? " 

" Adopted ? " I echoed, for I had not heard of this 
fine remembrance of the children of France by the 
children of that great country across the seas. 

" Do you not know ? " cried Marie. " See, made- 
moiselle." She held up her leg to show me a thick 
woollen stocking of which she was very proud. 
" They came last week, with money and two handker- 
chiefs, and — " 

" But tell me about it," I interrupted, turning to 
Paul, from whom I thought I should get the most ex- 
plicit explanation. 

" It is that we are adopted by some kind Americans, 
I, Henriette and Marie," he began. " They send us 
letters and presents, and sometimes there is money, too, 
— which we give to our mamans. They are our god- 
parents. Is it not wonderful, mademoiselle, that there 
are people such a long way off thinking of us? " 

" It is splendid ! " I exclaimed. 

" At Christmas they sent us each a warm dress," 
Henriette put in gently. " They are very beautiful ; 
but much too good except for fete days. Marie and 
I pray for our god-parents every night." 

" And so do I," Paul hastened to say. " Every 
night on my knees I say to le bon Dieu ' Please bless 
Miss Constance E. Lewis, of New York, U. S. A. I 
ask him this just before I say ' God save France,' which 
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is at the end always. You think le bon Dieu will 
know where it is, mademoiselle P " he asked with an 
appealing look at me. 

" I 'm sure of that, Paul," I answered. 

" Because," he went on, " New York is a great way 
off and — and sometimes I have been afraid he may 
not understand the address as I give it. I am very 
particular to say U. S. A." 

" You need not fear, Paul. I am sure le bon Dieu 
will heed the prayer for your good god-mother." 

" It is a comfort to know that," he sighed. " We 
have talked of it, Marie, Henriette and I, but we have 
feared to speak to Monsieur I'Abbe. He might think 
— I do not know what he might think, but we were 
afraid. You know how it is with an Abb^ made- 
moiselle." 

I laughed a little and this set them all giggling ex- 
cept Paul, who was still quite serious about his god- 
parent. 

" You cannot know how good they are to us, made- 
moiselle," he went on eamesdy, " and all we can do is 
to write to them. I have a letter now that I would 
like you to look at if you will, please. You know Miss 
Constance E. Lewis, of New York, U. S. A., has told 
me that she is practising her French in writing to me 
and that my answers help her. Did you know that 
they talk English in America, mademoiselle? " 

" Yes, I know." 

" So you see, then, how important it is that my 
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letters are correct," he continued. " H I ant to help 
her I must be very careful." 

"Bring the letter, Paul, and I will see if it isall 
right." 

He went off and rummaged in a box, returning pres- 
ently with the following, very painstakingly written 
out : 

Ma chire Marraine: 

The money and the beautiful scarf you sent have reached 
me yesterday. I thank you many, many times for them. It 
is because my brave papa has had the honor to die for France 
at Mons that you are so generous. That I understand. I 
am grieved that I cannot tell you better how much I thank: 
you. I love best the scarf because you have made it. My 
maman tells me to say that each stitch is a link in the chain 
of friendship between our two dear countries. 

Dear marraine, I hope you will not be angry that I give 
all the money you have sent to my maman. I am all the man 
she has to care for her since Mons. That is bad for her be- 
cause I am too little to do much. I do not need toys because 
I have the little Fleurette to play with, and maman needs the 
money very much. Last year I won a prize in school. It is 
buried in our house which the boches have blown down. I 
do not think a school in the cellar will give prizes, but if 
I get one I shall send it to you. 

Votre tres aflfectionn^ flUeul, 

Paul GoyorrE. 

" It is a very nice letter, indeed, Paul," I told him, 
" and I am sure Miss Constance will like it." 

Then Marie and Henriette begged that I should look 
over theirs, and I was soon to find that superintending 
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this corrcspoadence was not the least of mj tasks. 
And, c^ bow gladly I did it! Maiqr times have I 
wished to write myself to tcfl these good god-parents 
how much joy and comfort and enaMragement they 
are givii^ my Uttle diarges here in Fianoe. The day 
a letter came for either of the three, school was fw- 
gotten till it was read and re-read, and talked of and 
speculated about by all of us. CHi, if only those who 
write coukl see the joy their remembrances bring. If 
but once they could behold the dancing stq>s of little 
Marie as she runs into our hole in the ground with her 
letter clasped to her breast Or the shy glances of 
Henrietle on her day of rejoicing. Or the manly, 
upright figure of Paul, old beyond his ten years, as 
he lifts his head and says, " Mademoiselle, I have an- 
other letter from Miss Constance E. Lewis, of New 
York, U. S. A." 

I have wished many times that all my little scholars 
could have been so fortunate as to lind god-parents in 
that beautiful land of America, not for the presents 
that would come to them, much as they would help; 
but because there would come also into their hearts 
the knowledge that a land of which they knew little 
was inhabited by kindly people like themselves, whose 
hearts ached for the sorrows of France. It is well for 
the children to learn that upon this earth there are no 
others like the Germans. 

Much of that first day was spent in talking of these 
American friends whom I later came to know as well 
as the children. 
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Miss Constance wrote now and then, and some of 
the things she told us overtopped our imaginations. 

" She lives in a house of seventeen stories," said 
Paul one day. " That would be as high as the cathe- 
dral, mademoiselle. Do you think it could be pos- 
sible?" 

" I am sure it is, if she says so, Paul," I replied. 

" But seventeen stories, mademoiselle I " 

" Without doubt she is very rich," I suggested. 

" Of that there is no doubt," he answered rather 
proudly, " but dix-sept etages 1 " 

It was a matter to be accepted wholly on faith, of 
which Paul had an abundance. 

Before the day ended I knew that I had found my 
work for France. My heart had already gone out to 
these forlorn, brave children. I think, too, they had 
begun to look upon me as a friend. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

AH OFFICER OF INTELUGENCE 

IT was not very long before I had settled down to 
our underground life in Reims with as contented 
a mind and as happy as was possible in the circum- 
stances. For this I had most to thank my little ones 
in the school. All the weekdays I was with them, 
going on Sundays to the military hospital for visits 
with Mademoiselle Peters and her wounded pailus. 

As the long and bitter winter passed, spring came 
into our hearts and we began to talk of the day when 
the boches would be driven out of France, when we 
should come out of our holes in the ground forever. 

" And yet it has never been gloomy in our cellar," 
Henriette remarked one day with a shy smile at me. 

"Will you teach us when we go back, mademoi- 
selle? " Paul demanded. 

" Of that I cannot be sure," I told him. " Perhaps 
Monsieur I'Abb^ will find a proper teacher." 

" In that case I should rather stay here," he de- 
clared, and the others echoed his words so heartily that 
I felt very proud. 

" We shall always be firm friends no matter what 
happens," I said, and hu^ed the petite Fleurette for 
them all. 
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I could tell a hundred tales of my dear children who 
grew to love their teacher and made allowances for her 
failings. Perhaps I was more of a nurse than any- 
thing else, neverrtieless we made progress with our les- 
sons and, as Henriette had said, " it was never gloomy 
in our cellar." 

One evening, as I was returning to Eug^ie after 
having seen my charges safely home, I was passed upon 
the street by two poilus with a man in a French officer's 
uniform between them. As I glanced up, I saw that 
this man in the middle was a prisoner and, looking into 
his face, I recognized Leon Guyot. 

So surprised was I that I could not speak. Our eyes 
met and I think he would have hailed me, but the sol- 
diers, with a gruff command for silence, hurried him 
along. I stood for a moment watching them, won- 
dering what it all meant. 

A little thought convinced me that Monsieur Lfon 
had been arrested as a German spy ; but feeling satis- 
fied that he could easily prove his loyalty, I had no 
uneasiness on his account and began to speculate upon 
the chances of his having recovered the sandal of 
Jeanne d'Arc, wishing that I could see him to hear 
what had befallen since we parted. 

Evidently my eyes were sparkling with excitement, 
for Eugenie questioned me at once. 

" What good news have you heard ? " she demanded. 

" None," I answered, with assumed indifference. 
I had not the right to tell her of Leon, but it was the 
only secret I had ever kept from her. 
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She looked at me sharply, muttered somethtng un- 
der her breath, but said no more of the matter. 

After dinner Madame Gamier went out upon some 
business of importance, back to the hospital, I think, 
though I cannot be certain now, and Eugenie, over- 
come by fatigue and old age, settled herself before the 
little stove and went to sleep. I was busy writing a 
letter to Heloise, for we had kept up a regular cor- 
respondence since I had returned to Reims, and save 
for the scratching of my pen, the room was quiet. 

I was absorbed in telling Heloise the latest stories 
of my children, when a faint sound at the door at- 
tracted my attention and I lifted my head to listen. 
After a moment there came a gentle knock as if one 
outside feared to make too great a noise. 

With a glance at Eug^ie I tiptoed up the steps to 
the door and opened it. By the light of the lamp be- 
low, I saw dimly a face peering down and recognized 
Paul. 

" I have a note for you, mademoiselle," he whis- 
pered, and thrust a piece of rumpled white paper into 
my hand. 

" Come in," I answered in a low tone, and together 
we descended into the cellar. Then I went to the lamp 
to read the message. 

" Dear mademoiselle, I am in a somewhat tight cor- 
ner or I should not trouble you. When I saw you 
to-day I was on my way to prison and to-morrow they 
will shoot me as a spy. The matter is too complicated 
to explain here, but if you could see the general comr 
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manding in Reims and tell him what you know of me, 
it might set me free. No one believes what I really 
am, and they will not take the time to find out, so cer* 
tain are they that I am a German. I do not fear, 
mademoiselle; but I have information that I should 
like our officers to credit before I go. Also I do not 
want to die a boche. That is the worst, for, as you 
know, I am a good Frenchman. If mademoiselle can 
help she will win the gratitude of IA>n Guyot." 

" Where did you get this, Paul? " I asked hurriedly, 
still in an undertone. 

" A poilu gave it to me, mademoiselle," he answered. 
" He thrust it into my hand after asking me if I could 
read, and cautioned me to deliver it secretly. Then 
he disappeared. I had never seen him before, but 
your name was written upon the paper and so I came 
here." 

There was only one aim in my mtnd, but I was not 
so certain that I should be able to accomplish tt if 
Eugenie waked. She, I knew, would put every ob- 
stacle in the way of my leaving the house that night, 
and I meant to go, then and there. 

I tiptoed across the room and, getting my hat and 
coat, motioned to Paul to follow, and we went out into 
the street 

" Paul," I began, when we were outside, " do you 
know where the commanding general is living?" 

"Oh, yes, mademoiselle," he answered readily. 
" All in Reims know, but one never speaks of it. The 
boches might learn and send a shell into the house." 
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" Can you show it to me? " 

" Easily, mademoiselle." 

We started off and I may say it was a good walk. 
We went mostly in silence, for my thoughts were full 
of what was before me. At length we came to the 
headquarters and the sentry stopped us with an abrupt 
"Halte-lal" 

" I wish to see the general," I said, quietly. 

" It is impossible, mademoiselle," he answered with 
a shrug. 

" But this is not a matter that can wait I " 

" Nevertheless it must wait, mademoiselle," he re- 
plied goodnaturedly. " The general cannot be seer, by 
a child at this hour of the night." 

" It is a matter of life and death," I burst out, ex- 
asperated at his stubbornness. 

" Oh, la, la! What is life and death in these days, 
mademoiselle ? " he answered. " It may all be over 
for any of us to-morrow. Why, even now a shell 
might send us three to Heaven on the instant. That 
is a small matter, life and death." - 

" But I must see the general," I insisted. 

" There are many who say that and yet do not see 
him," was the calm reply. " If you had a pass I 
mi^t admit you. Otherwise — " He shrugged 
again. 

" Where can I get a pass? " I demanded. 

*' From those in authority. From colonels and 
captains — oh, from many, but a pass you must have. 
Something to show me that you are loyal." 
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For a moment or two I was at my wit's end. There 
was nothing, apparently, that would move the man. 
He had his orders and he would adhere to them. 
Then, of a sudden, I remembered the ribbon pinned 
upon my dress and opened my coat. 

" See," I said, earnestly, " here is proof of my loy- 
alty." 

He held up the lantern and when he saw the Cross 
he saluted gravely. 

"Yes, mademoiselle, that is not worn by traitors. 
I salute him who won it." 

" It was my father," I murmured, " and it is to 
save another Frenchman that I am here." 

" What is it all about, mademoiselle? " he asked. 

" A man who is not a spy is to be shot in the morn- 
ing. He is a good Frenchman, as I know, but he is 
a stranger in Reims. I am the only one who can save 
him. He does not fear to die, but he does not wish 
to be remembered as a German." 

" That I can well understand," the poilu answered 
soberly. " To die is nothing. To be thought a Ger- 
man ! Pah 1 Enter, mademoiselle. Bonne chance to 
your mission." 

With a word of thanks to Paul and a warning that 
he should go home at once, I went through the bar- 
rier toward the dimly lighted house ahead of me. 

But passing the first sentry was only the beginning 
of my trouble. I suppose it is necessary to guard a 
general very carefully, but I could easily have dis- 
pensed with two or three of the men who were sta- 
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tioned between me and the one I sought that night. 
However my first experience gave me a hint of how 
best to win my way and I used the Croix de Guerre 
as a passport till at length I came to an officer. 

He was, I concluded, an aide to the general, a mid- 
dle-aged man with a kindly, absent manner which I 
thought sat strangely on a soldier. He looked a 
scholar rather than a lighting man, and he spoke in a 
voice more used to the quiet of a' dim retreat than 
the brazen blare of the battle-Belds. 

"And how may I serve you, mademoiselle?" he 
asked, when I had gone timidly into his Httle oflke. 

" I wish to see the general at once, please," I an- 
swered, my Cross ready in my hand. 

He cocked his head a little to one side and looked 
at me in a funny way with a slight smile on his face. 

" I fancy the general is asleep," he replied, rather 
to himself than to me, thou^ I soon found this to be 
a trick of speech with him. 

"Then he must be waked up!" I declared boldly. 
" This is a matter of life and death." 

He turned his head the other way and I was re- 
minded of a bird in a cage. 

" You know," he said, with the air of one talking 
to a confidant, " I very greatly doubt if it would be 
wise to wake the general. He has been working night 
and day for a week past and I should say he needed a 
rest. What do you think? " 

" I think it is too bad, but I don't know what else 
to do," I answered. " It is necessary that somt- 
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thing be done at once. To-morrow will be too late." 

" Is it so urgent? " he remarked mildly. " I won- 
der if you could tell me about it? " 

*' Would it do any good ? " I questioned, without 
thinking how this might sound. 

" You never can tell," he responded gravely. " I 
can say, however, that I am quite in the general's con< 
iidence. It would seem almost worth while to trust 
me, seeing that without my consent you carmot possibly 
see the general." 

He said this with a most detached air as if he were 
talking to someone far away. I could not help a little 
laugh though I was most anxious. 

" It is not that I do not trust you, monsieur," I 
replied, " but I feel sure that it will be necessary for 
me to see the general. It concerns a man who has 
been taken as a spy. Lton Guyot He is not a Ger- 
man." 

My officer did not seem much interested in this infor- 
mation ; indeed he turned his head away as if the mat- 
ter was of the slightest moment. 

" Quite an engaging young man," he murmured, 
slowly. " So you are acquainted with this Leon 
Guyot?" 

" Yes, monsieur," I answered. " He is no more a 
German spy than I am." 

" Ah, indeed," he remarked. " I take it you have 
proof of what you say. Mademoiselle de Martigny." 

He spoke my name as if entirely familiar with it, 
though I had not told him who I was. 
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"How did you know my name?" I demanded. 

" It is my business to know, mademoiselle," he re- 
plied a little wearily. " Since you came to Reims it 
has been my pleasure to keep track of your doings. 
Mine is not a particularly congenial task, but somebody 
must do it I am obliged to pry into the affairs of all 
who are in Reims. I rather expected you somewhat 
earlier, mademoiselle." 

" Expected me ! " I burst out 

" I counted upon you not being able to resist so 
touching an appeal," he explained in a quiet, even 
voice. " By the way, the little Paul is a bright lad, 
is he not?" 

" Yes," I answered, hardly conscious of replying 
to his question, for I was amazed at the turn the 
conversation was taking. "Am I to understand, 
monsieur, that you knew Paul was bringing me the 
message ? " 

" Oh, I arranged it that way, thinking you would 
have more confidence in one you knew," he replied 
calmly. " A stranger might have put a suspicion in 
your mind and you would not have come. You see I 
particularly wanted an interview with you. That is 
the reason why I had the sentries instructed to let you 
pass." 

" Instructed to let me pass ! " I echoed in astonish- 
ment. " I had the most extreme difficulty in reach- 
ing you. , No one seemed to want to let me by," 

" That is their way," he explained with a gesture 
of regret. " The poilus love a little mystery. They 
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think it necessary. I do not object and it pleases 
them. But I assure you that without my express or- 
ders you could not possibly have arrived here. I am 
sorry to have inconvenienced you in any way. Very 
sorry, mademoiselle." 

He seemed so genuinely regretful that I hastened to 
assure him it made no difference, now that I was 00 
the road to seeing the general. 

" It is very good of you to put it that way, made- 
moiselle," he breathed, as if a great weight bad been 
lifted from his shoulders. " My duty compels me to 
place numbers of people in embarrassing positions, 
which I deplore deeply. This Leon Guyot, for in- 
stance. It would be extremely uncongenial to have 
him shot to-morrow morning. It is such, such a — eh 
— ah — such a final matter, this business of shooting. 
If one happens to make a mistake it is so difficult to 
correct it after a — a shooting. You catch my mean- 
ing, no doubt. That is why I am extremely anxious 
to have you prove me in the wrong about this Mon- 
sieur Leon, who seems a charming fellow even though 
his story is highly improbable." 

" It should be very easy to prove, monsieur," I 
replied. " Someone in authority must know that he is 
a French spy and not a German one." 

" Doubtless, mademoiselle, but the general is im- 
patient in these matters." The officer spoke regrets 
fully. "He says, 'Humm! A spy! Ha! Shoot 
him at sunrise ! ' It is his way, mademoiselle. A lit- 
tle impatient; but what would you? The country is 
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full of spies and they are very clever. This young 
man, Leon Guyot, begs to be taken to Paris, to the 
Intelligence Office, where he says he is registered. It 
seems a simple matter, does it not? But the general 
shake his head, and says, ' The man has a pocket full 
of German safe-conducts. He is in a French uniform, 
which he admits having secured from the secret service 
of our enemies. He knows no one in Reims. He has 
a queer story of why he came here. We must make 
an example, quick I Therefore, a firing squad on the 
morrow,' Thus, the general. Somewhat precipitate, 
mademoiselle, somewhat precipitate, you will say no 
doubt, but necessary, absolutely necessary." 

" But why not send him to Paris to make sure? " 
I demanded. 

"Ah, why not?" he repeated, locating up at the 
ceiling as if searching for the answer there. " And 
yet it is a safe rule not'to do as a spy asks. He might 
escape between here and Paris. That may be already 
planned. They are cunning, the boches, very, very 
cunning. We are but children to them when it comes 
to spying. Therefore to make quite sure — we 
shoot I " 

" But I assure you, monsieur, Leon Guyot is not a 
German 1 " 

"Excellent!" he murmured, as if greatly pleased. 
"Tell me all you know of him from the beginning. 
Where you met him. What you have learned of his 
family. How long you have been acquainted with 
him. What proofs you have of his innocence. In a 
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word, mademoiselle, his history as it has touched your 
life. I shall listen without interrupting. I have 
learned to do that." 

I began my story with a growing sense of its inade- 
quacy, and I was listened to with a perfect impassivity 
upon the part of the officer in front of me. His face 
was turned slightly away, and never once while I was 
speaking did his expression change in the slightest. 
He spoke no word of encouragement or the reverse. 
I might have been talking to the door for all the effect 
I produced upon the man. I knew he must be weigh- 
ing my words, putting this and that together, balancing 
what I told him against L^n's statement, and yet not 
once was there a sign by which I might gauge the out- 
come. So I faltered on, stopping now and then to 
collect my wits, remembering incidents I had forgotten, 
going back from one part of the tale to another, yet 
trying with all my mi^t to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon this man, who seemed more a machine than 
a human, breathing person. 

I came to an end finally and still he did not change 
his position nor speak. He seemed to have an air of 
watting, just waiting, quite outside of the business 
that had brought us together and leaving it to me to 
give the signal for a change in his bearing. 

" That is all, monsieur," I said, after sitting in 
silence for what seemed an interminable time. 

He turned to me as if his mind had been broi^ht 
back from the consideration of a problem in mathe- 
matics. 
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"A most interesting account, mademoiselle," he 
murmured, without a shadow of change in his ex- 
pression, " but no proof ! So far as I understand it, 
you know nothing of this Leon Guyot except what 
he himself has told you. I am correct in that, I 
think?" 

" Yes, monsieur, but — " 

He raised his hand to silence me, and the unusual 
movement sealed my lips, 

" I know what you would say," he went on, — " that 
you are sure. That you believe the man is speaking 
the truth. That your heart, perhaps, tells you he is 
all that he says he is." 

" Exactly," I burst out, " I am sure ! He would 
not lie to me. I could tell if he did." 

For a moment there was silence, and then to my 
great surprise, for I had had no faith that I was con- 
vincing him at all, he shook his head up and down as 
if in agreement with me. 

" It is not proof, mademoiselle, but I am not one to 
disregard what we are pleased to call ' feelings.' Per- 
haps it is not scientific but I am not at all convinced 
that it is an easy matter for even a boche to lie to a 
ch — a — a young lady." 

He smiled slightly, and I realized that he had been 
about to say " child " and bethought him in time that 
it might hurt my feelings. It was, in a way, an indi- 
cation that in spite of his detached manner, there was 
at least a certain consideraticui for me. . 
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I saw him press a button on his desk and an instant 
later a soldier came in. 

" Please bring in that prisoner we have in the other 
room," he remarked casually to the poilu, who saluted 
and went out at once. 

" Is Monsieur Guyot here? " I asked in surprise. 

" Oh, indeed, yes," he answered lightly. " You 
must -not forget that I expected you, and when he 
comes in, mademoiselle, please, for his sake, do not say 
a word either to him or to me, until I give permission. 
You will, I am sure, have sufficient intelligence to do 
as I ask." 

I bowed my head and in another moment Leon was 



He seemed in no wise depressed, and his face lighted 
as he recognized me. Neither of us spoke, however, 
and, after dismissing the guard, the officer addressed 
Leon. 

" Please sit down," he began, and Leon obeyed 
promptly. " Now," he went on, " so far as your ac- 
count of yourself is concerned, it has been corrobo- 
rated by Mademoiselle de Martigny. But you must 
agree with me that it woiJd be no difficult matter to 
arrange all this. In other words, if you were a Ger- 
man S5)y, mademoiselle's story would be just the same, 
seeing that you told it to her. Am I correct in this? " 

"Quite correct," Leon answered cheerfully. "I 
understand your position perfectly." 

" One circumstance interests me particularly," the 
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officer continued. " If you could satisfy me in regard 
to the sandal of Jeanne d'Arc, of which you have both 
spoken. I understand that it was to return it that you 
came back to Reims? " 

" Yes, monsieur," Leon answered. " I should have 
come into our lines in any case, but I should have en- 
tered through Soissons had it not been for the sandal." 

" I see," the officer nodded slowly, " but how can I 
be sure of this? It is hard to believe that on*^ a Ger- 
man prince has his clutches on anything it can be 
taken from him. That part of your story is too ex- 
traordinary. And yet on it hinges the whole matter 
between us." 

"Monsieur, suppose I show you the sandal?" said 
Lion quietly. 

" Do you mean it, man? " the officer shouted, half 
rising from his chair. I was astounded by the sudden 
change and gaped at them both in amazement. 

" If you will send a man," IA>n began, "-between 

the villages of and on the road to Metz, 

you will find underneath a stone bridge a pile of hay. 
Beneath the hay, monsieur, there is a leather bag be- 
longing to the Prince. It was lost out of his auto- 
mobile, you understand, and I have heard the Prince 
was very angry about it. There are others of us over 
there and one, a friend of mine, is a servant of the 
Prince. That is how the matter was arranged. I 
found the bag and secreted it at the place I have men- 
tioned. To bring it back to mademoiselle was the 
errand that caused me to come through Reims on this 
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trip. It will take half an hour by automobile to find 
the bag." 

The officer jumped to his feet. 

" Comet " he cried to Leon, " we will go tt^ther. 
Mademoiselle will please stay here until we return. If 
the sandal is found, I can safely promise that the 
matter will be referred to Paris. Otherwise — that is. 
if we do not find the sandal — I am afraid we shall 
have to determine the case here. Come I " 

He grasped Leon by the arm and, ere I well under- 
stood what was going on, he had dragged him hur- 
riedly from the room and I was left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE SANDAL OF ST. JEANNE 

FOR a time my brain was rather in a whirl as I sat 
alone in the little room. My experience with this 
officer, whose name and rank I did not know, puzzled 
me exceedingly. Until the matter of the sandal had 
been touched upon he had seemed quite without any 
human emotions. Then suddenly he had changed into 
an eager, impatient man with an almost passionate in- 
terest in the relic. The only reasonable explanation 
that I could discover was that he must be as keenly 
desirous of saving Monsieur Guyot as I and saw in 
the recovery of the little slipper the proof needed to 
verify our story. 

Yet this conclusion was far from satisfactory, for 
I bethought me that it could not be essential that Leon 
should go to Paris for identification. The army must 
have direct communication with the Capital by tele- 
phone and telegraph. A message to that city would 
promptly establish the guilt or innocence of the spy, 
and this the officer must have known. Why, then, had 
he made the recovery of the sandal the deciding factor 
in the fate of Monsieur Guyot? 

It was not at all clear to me, and as the minutes 
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slipped by I became increasingly anxious. Suppose 
that, in spite of Leon's certainty, the bag of the Ger- 
man Prince should have disappeared from its hiding- 
place? It was only too easy to imagine ways in whidi 
this might have happened, and by the time the half 
hour had passed I was in a fever of doubt and suspense. 
For the next ten minutes I paced the room, too much 
upset to think connectedly. And then I heard an auto- 
mobile stop outside the house. 

I held myself rigid, scarcely breathing, filled with 
the dread of the outcome. 

A moment later the door was burst open and the 
officer entered in a great state of excitement. 

" It is a treasure, mademoiselle, a veritable treas- 
ure! " he cried, hurrying to his desk and placing upon 
it my box of scented wood that had always held the 
sandal. With trembling fingers he fumbled till he had 
it open. My dear relic was within and in no wise 
hurt. 

Forgetting my instructions not to speak, I turned to 
Monsieur Guyot and held out my hand to him. 

" Oh, thank you, for bringing it back to me," I said, 
with all the gratitude I could put into the words. 

" It is nothing, mademoiselle," he answered. " It 
is going to send me to Paris instead of to jace a firing 
squad. It is I who owe you thanks." 

The officer, bending over the relic, seemed quite 
oblivious of us and the soldier at the door stood with 
his rifle in his arms like a statue. A rather bored 
statue I should say, from the expression of his fac& 
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" But you risked your life to bring it back to me, 
monsieur," I insisted, " what made you do that? " 

" Ah, mademoiselle," he returned, with a gesture of 
indifference, " this risking my life has become as my 
daily bread to me. It was risked every momoit I was 
with the German army. Let us not exaggerate the 
matter of the sandal. It is more than a pleasure to 
me that I have been of service to you." 

The officer had heard something of what Leon was 
saying, and with a quick glance at us gave his head a 
shake of impatience. 

" You cannot exa^erate the matter of the san- 
dal I " he exclaimed. " It is precious beyond price. 
Whether or not it was worn by Jeanne d'Arc I cannot 
say, but it is fifteenth century work and mi^t have 
been worn by the Maid. That is beyond diqmte. 
Have you any documents relating to its history, made- 
moiselle?"- 

" Yes, monsieur, there are proofs that have been 
in the family for many generations," I answered. 

" Good ! " he cried, bending over his desk again. 

" Then Monsieur Guyot will be permitted to go to 
Paris to prove that he is a loyal Frenchman? " I asked. 

Instantly there came a change in the officer's manner 
and, pushing the box away with a hint of reluctance, 
he turned an impassive face to me. 

" I have decided to leave the matter to the Paris 
Bureau for adjustment," he said, with a return of his 
weary air. " You may remove the prisoner," he or- 
dered the poilu. 
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" But, monsieur — " I began, only to stop as he 
raised his hand for silence. 

" I shall be back soon, mademoiselle. Do not 
worry," Lfon assured me as the guard led him away. 
Once more I was alone with the strange officer. 

" Now that the matter upon which you came is 
ended, mademoiselle," he suggested politely, " I shall 
have the pleasure of sending you home in my auto- 
mobile. I am sorry to have given you so mudi 
trouble." 

He rose and made me a little bow. 

I smiled and glanced at the sandal lying on his desk. 
Noting my look, he became again the eager enthusiast. 

" You are not thinking of taking that with you, I 
hope ? " he said, with a shade of anxiety in his voice. 

" Indeed I am, monsieur," I replied. " It is my 
dearest treasure." 

" I can well understand that," he said, " but think, 
child," he went on hurriedly, " think how near you 
have come to losing it and what may happen in the 
future. Such a precious thing as this should not be 
left to the care of a girl. No, no, no! It must be 
placed in the museum for safe-keeping." 

" In the museum? " I repeated vaguely. 

" Of course, mademoiselle," he replied, then noted 
my puzzled expression. " You do not understand. I 
was not born an Intelligence Officer. Indeed not I 
am an archaeologist. I am the curator of a Paris 
museum. Since the war I am what you find me here. 
Cut that is incidental. This is my other self, if I 
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may so put it,, mademoiselle. Ordinarily, you see, 
I deal with things like the sandal here. Old things 
that are precious. And with them there is no need 
for me to mask my feelings. The relic of Sainte 
Jeanne will not take advantage of me when I betray 
my interest. With men, mademoiselle, it is different. 
Perhaps you have noticed? " 

" Yes, monsieur, and now I understand much that 
I could not explain to myself." 

" Exactly! " he exclaimed. " As an Intelligence 
Officer I have no emotions. I am a machine. With 
this," he looked down lovingly at the sandal, " I am a 
man. You will let me keep it, mademoiselle? " 

" I cannot promise, monsieur, but I agree with you 
that it should be in a safe place for the present." 

" It shall be sent by a special messenger to Parts to- 
morrow," he asserted. 

" But I do not like to give it up," I demurred. " It 
is mine and has been in our family for many, many 
years. I must consider it," 

He stood thoughtful for a moment. 

" Forgive me, mademoiselle," he said ; " my enthus- 
iasm has carried me away. You are quite right. The 
matter should wait for final decision until after the 
war. The sandal will, of course, always be yours. 
There was neverany question in my mind about its 
ownership. The museum would only be its guardian. 
But I pray you, allow us to take care of it until the 
country is safe." 

There was no disguising the fact that all he said was 
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true. My treasure would be safer in his hands, and 
after a little further talk it was so decided. 

" I was sure you would be wise, mademoiselle," 
he said, at the end. And I parted from my relic again, 
assured that it would always be awaiting me if I should 
wish to claim it later. The officer was patient while 
I took a long, careful look at it, rather reluctant to let 
it go, after all. but knowing in my heart that it Was 
the most sensible thing to do. 

" Monsieur," I said, as he started to lead me to the 
door, " there is another matter that I do not under- 
stand. Could you not have telegraphed to Paris in 
regard to Monsieur Guyot? " 

"Undoubtedly, mademoiselle," he replied in his 
most machine-like manner. 

" Then why — " He interrupted me, going on as if 
I had not spoken. 

"I will confess that such a solution of our diffi- 
culty did occur to me; but in that case I mij^t not 
have seen the sandal." 

"But this was a matter of Monsieur Guyot's life 
and death," I protested. 

" So it seemed," he agreed, " but I do not mind tell- 
ing you now that Monsieur Uon was never in the 
slightest danger." 

For a moment I gazed at him blankly. 

" Then you have just — " 

He raised his hand for silence and I stopped. 

" Mademoiselle," he explained calmly, " when I 
heard from the young nian that there was such a relic 
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in existence I had a desire to see it, and, wishing to 
make that certain, I permitted the Intelligence Officer 
to handle the matter for the Archaeologist I see you 
catch the drift of my remarks." 

" You mean it was just a trick to get the sandal? " 
I burst out. 

" I should hardly put it tn those words, made- 
moiselle," he replied imperturbably. 

I noted a twinkle of amusement in his eyes and sud- 
denly began to laugh. 

" I am delighted that you see the humor of the situa- 
tion," he murmured, as if imparting a deep secret 
" Let me escort you to the automobile." 

He led me out, handed me with much formal!^ into 
the machine, instructed the two soldier chauffeurs to 
see me safely home, then stepped back and bowed 
stiffly. 

" Adieu, Mademoiselle de Martigny," he said. " I 
shall have an interesting report to make to the gen- 
eral." 

" After all, I 'm glad we did n't wake him," I re- 
marked. 

"You are very good to mention it," he acknowl- 
edged, and the car started. 

It took no more than ten minutes to reach our street 
and I was on the pavement beside our hole in the 
ground ere I knew it 

" Good night, and thank you," I said to the chauf- 
feurs. " I hope we did n't disturb the genera!." 

" No fear of that, mademoiselle," one of them an- 
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swered with a chuckle. "The general hasn't been 
there for weeks; but everybody thinks he is, so it's 
all right. Good night," and the machine moved ofi 
into die darkness. 

I turned to go down Into our cellar, feeling that I 
had spent the evening in a dream in which everything 
went by contraries. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

UNDER THE RED CROSS 

WITHOUT doubt I deserved the scolding I 
received from Eugenie. Nor did Madame 
Garnier find any excuse for my having given them two 
hours or more of great anxiety. Doubtless I had 
been careless of their feelings, for which I was sorry; 
but of course I did say that I should do the same thing 
again in similar circumstances, trying to explain Mon- 
sieur Guyot's predicament. This, however, did not 
satisfy them, and when Eugenie grasped the fact that 
it was the orderly of the German major of whom I 
spoke, she insisted that he was a boche spy, in spite of 
my reiterated denials. 

To tell the truth it was not so much the scolding 
I minded as their indifference to my adventure. I 
wanted to talk about it, but they refused to show the 
slightest interest; so when Sunday came, I went out 
to the military hospital certain that in Mademoiselle 
Peters I should find a sympathetic listener. 

It was one of our few fine days and, early in the 

afternoon, we went for a little walk. I talked and 

talked to my heart's content while Mademoiselle Peters 

put in a question now and then and laughed with me 

346 
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over the climax to my queer experience with the 
French officer. 

We had grown so indifferent to the constant boom- 
ing of the guns that we forgot all about the war until 
we neared the hospital on our way back. Here a 
German aeroplane attracted our attention. It was 
flying very low and seemed particularly interested in 
the buildings, 

"Now what do you suppose lie is looking for?" 
Mademoiselle Peters remarked as we watched the en- 
emy airman making wide circles above the roofs 
painted with huge red crosses. 

" No one can tell what the boches have in mind to 
do," I said, bitterly. " Perhaps he 's getting ready 
to bomb the place." 

Mademoiselle Peters laughed. 

" You French surely believe the worst of the Ger- 
mans," she declared. " I admit they are pretty bad ; 
but t 'm certain they won't harm a hospital. That 
would be too brutal. The Red Cross will protect us." 

" They fired upon it when it was flying from the 
cathedral," I reminded her. 

" That was n't a real hospital," she insisted, and, 
as if to prove me in the wrong, the aeroplane rose and 
went swiftly away to the north. When it had disap- 
peared we forgot all about it for the time being. 

Always, on Sundays, the nurses and doctors gath- 
ered to have tea together in the English fashion. We 
all looked forward with much pleasure to this half 
hour and it was a happy little party of men and girls 
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who laughed and joked at the privations they were 
foTxred to endure. 

"If we were not cheerful," Mademoiselle Peters 
said to me, as we listened for a moment to the hum 
of busy tongues about us, " if we did not try to see 
the lighter side of our work, I think, Jeannette, we 
should all go crazy." 

She had scarcely ceased speaking when there came 
a terrific crash, followed by another and then another. 
The house we were in shook with the shock of it, and 
on the instant every lip was sealed. We eyed eacA 
other for a second with startled faces. 

Three other explosions rent the air, so near that 
we instinctively shrank back, shuddering. Everyone 
in that room had had some experience with shells in 
one part of France or another ; but Ae unexpectedness 
of this attack appalled us all for the moment Then 
one of the doctors recovered his wits. 

" I guess it 's our turn," he remarked calmly. " A 
boche aeroplane is bombing us." 

In the hush that followed we heard the falling of 
glass, the clatter of splintered wood, followed by sharp 
cries of pain and fear. 

This brought us to our feet and there was a rush 
for the door. At the sound of those pleas for help we 
forgot ourselves on the instant. 

In the open, the purring of the enpqe was plainly 
audible, and I looked up to see an aeroplane directly 
over my head. Even as my eyes were upon it, a dark 
object was dropped to the ground, a flash and a de- 
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tonation resulting that shook the earth under my feet 

Then came a shout of fire, and I saw smoke rising 
from the building at the end of the little group. In- 
side it, I knew that there were a dozen prostrate men 
who could not escape unaided. Their only salvation 
lay in the devotion of the men and women who rushed 
to their rescue without thought of their own peril. 

Somehow or other I had stayed near Mademoiselle 
Peters and now fotmd myself running at her side. 

" They are deliberately bombing us," she shouted in 
my ear. " I could not have believed that there were 
such people living. They care nothing for. the Red 
Cross or anything else. They are murderers." 

Her tone was one of deep anger and resentment. 
She was an American, with none of the feelings that 
years of insult and attempted oppression had bred in 
the French, yet I could add nothing to the loathing, 
contempt and horror that this girl frora across the sea 
had now for the boches. 

But this was no time to talk. All of us had work 
to do. Mademoiselle Peters and I entered the smoke- 
filled building with the others and strove desperately 
to remove the wounded as quickly as possible. We 
found a poilu who could not put foot to the ground. 
There was only one way for us to save his life and 
that was to carry him out in his blankets and sheets. 

How we managed it I do not know. I was at one 
end and Mademoiselle Peters at the other and some- 
how we reached the air with our maimed burden slung 
between us as in a hammock. We staggered with 
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him to the next building and as there was no empty 
bed we laid him gently on the floor. 

" Thank you, thank you/' he said, through set Ups. 
" I am all right here. Go back to the others. I wish 
I could help you." 

That the man suffered intensely I know, yet he had 
the courage to thank us and think of others. 

We rushed back, but by this time the entire build- 
ing was ablaze and a draft of hot air stopped us on 
the threshold. For an instant tt seemed impossible to 
breathe. 

" Come on, Jeannette," cried Mademoiselle Peters^ 
" we must go in," and with her head lowered she en- 
tered the smoke-filled room. I followed, but we had 
scarcely taken a step when someone bumped into us. 

"Where are the rest?" demanded Mademoiselle 
Peters. 

" This is the last one," came the answer out of the 
murk of smoke. " All out ! Hurry now I " 

With a thankful heart that all were saved I turned 
and found my way into the air, 6lling my lungs with 
a deep breath of it. Mademoiselle Peters stood pant- 
ing at my side. 

" Thank Heaven, we 've saved them," she half 
sobbed. " Oh, Jeannette, how can the Germans do 
such things?" 

I did not answer, for once more there came the throb 
of an aeroplane engine above our heads. 

"They've come back," someone shouted. "Look 
out I Here 's another bomb ! " 
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It burst so close to us that I reeled and in my eyes 
there was a flash as of lightning, hot and terrible. In 
that blinding light two or three figures closer to the 
point of explosion fell like wooden images, so unlife- 
like did they appear against the background of flaming 
gas. Mademoiselle Peters was flung to the earth, but 
jumped to her feet the next moment. 

" The brutes are bombing us again," she cried with 
flashing eyes. " Oh, how I wish I were a man ! " 

More bombs were dropping and again the flames 
began to crackle, this time on the roof of the building 
where we had a few moments before placed our res- 
cued patients. All the work had to be done again and 
now by fewer hands. Some were lying prone, nurses, 
doctors, and ambulance men who would never help 
in this world again. It was very dreadful. 

After a time I lost touch with Mademoiselle Peters 
and was aiding another nurse to bear a stretcher upon 
which lay an unconscious poilu. As I was making for 
the door I collided with a huge fellow with a ban- 
daged head, whose wide, uncertain gestures showed 
me at once that he was blind. 

" Stay here and I 'U come back for you," I shouted. 

" Good, mademoiselle," "he answered, and stood still, 
while I struggled out once more into the air. 

It was some minutes, I suppose, before I was free 
to return, but as I ran back to enter the burning build- 
ing a hand stayed me. 

" You must not go in," a voice shouted in my ear. 
"It's impossible!" 
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" I must! I tnusti " I cried, and wrenched myself 
free, remembering the helpless poilu waiting for me. 

A heavy black cloud poured through the door as I 
pltuiged in. I felt the acrid vapor clutch my throat 
with a smothering grip. For an instant I- faltered. 
It did seem impossible; but I had bidden the blind 
soldier stay till I returned. I must find him. 

Only by instinct did I reach the man, standing rig- 
idly on the spot where I had last seen him. I grasped 
him by the arm and turned toward the dim glow in 
the thickening smoke which indicated the doorway. 

As I started to lead him my giant began to laugh 
uproariously. 

" This is n't funny," I cried irritaUy, cboldng with 
the hot fumes that enveloped us. 

"Oh, isn't it?" he shouted. "Here am I, the 
strongest man in my regiment, being led like a bear 
by a girl. That's funny, isn't it? Either I must 
lau^, mademoiselle, or I shall cry." 

Even in the confusion of that ghastly, reeking room 
the thought came to me that my huge poilu was ri^t. 
In this dreadful business of war we must either lau^ 
or cry. There is no middle way to live through it 

But that was the last ccoinected thinking I did for 
some time. The smoke was blinding me, too, and my 
senses were reeling. On our way to the door we 
struck against a cot It seemed to be of enormous 
size. The second I gn^d in the darkness was to me 
an interminable hour. Flashes of light sprang up be- 
fore my eyes and I knew not whether they were fUme 
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or the delusions of my fast ebbing consciousness. I 
gasped for more air to fill my laboring lungs, strug- 
gling against threatening suffocation. In my ears was 
a Babel of sounds, bewildering and chaotic. Yet 
through this mad muddle of my senses I held to one 
thought. I must save my poilu! And somehow or 
other we reached the door. Out into the blessed sun- 
light we stumbled, safe, at least for the moment. My 
mind cleared as two nurses and a doctor came running 
up to us. 

" A thousand thanks for saving me," my blind sol- 
dier shouted above the din. " When the war is over, 
mademoiselle, your bear will dance for you." 

I laughed with him, hardly knowing what I did, 
and then I became aware of the now dreaded hum- 
ming of an aeroplane. 

" Look out I Here 's another 1 " someone cried, and 
that was all I heard. A great blinding flash of light 
pierced my brain, followed by a deep and velvet 
blackness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin 

LA CROIX DE GUERRE 

BEFORE I Opened my eyes again I was dimly 
aware of a most pleasing sensation of tranquillity. 
It was as if I had laid myself down on a deep bed of 
moss in a cool and shady place after a long hot walk 
in midsimmier. It was a most delightful feeling and 
I lay quiet, smiling with the dreamy comfort of com- 
plete relaxation. I had no desire to move. No wish 
to open my eyes. No thought but of this wonderful 
restfulness and blissful, bodily ease. 

Gradually, after what seemed long hours, there came 
to me a hint of speculation as to what had happened ; 
but I put it from me for a time, satisfied to let myself 
drift along without care and without sensation, save 
that of perfect serenity. But little by little a curiosity 
grew upon me. I was not aware of any life outside 
of my own, hardly conscious, existence. There was 
no sound, not even the shadow of a world beyond my 
dim perceptions. Yet my mind gradually awakened to 
the realization that there was something more about me 
than simply a vague and fleeting knowledge of my own 
identity. I shortly began to remember that I was 
Jeannette de Martigny, and with that memory came a 
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reawakening to what had been happening in my little 
world before this period of serene passiveness. Then, 
like a scene, half hidden by a cloud of fog, I pictured 
that last mad effort to save the wounded in the hos- 
pital. The choking grip of the smoke at my throat 
when I had tried to lead my blind poilu out of the 
building; the great glare of that last bomb and the 
, sudden blackness that had enveloped me. I knew 
what had happened now, and smiled at the thought I 
was dead, and there was a glad feeling in my heart that 
all this wonderful calmness of spirit could have but 
one explanation. I was in Heaven. 

To me it was a beautiful thought. I opened my 
eyes and looked up into the face of my father, bending 
toward me with a smile upon his lips. There he was, 
my dear papa, looking just as I had known him upon 
the earth, with warm love for me shining in his eyes. 
There could be no doubt now as to where I was. I 
had left my body behind me and was with him I had 
loved best in the world, high above all cares and 
troubles. What more could I ask of Heaven than to 
give him back to me ? 

Curiously enough, I was content to lie and look up 
at him. It was sufficient that we were together again. 
There was plenty of time to put my arms about him. 
For the present I was too happy to move ; too blissful 
to break the wonderful spell that seemed to hold me. 

But presently, out of the comer of my eye, I saw 
another figure standing a little way off. It was Made- 
moiselle Peters, in her uniform, and the red cross she 
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wore seemed to gleam as if it was alive. For a mo- 
ment sadness filled me. It was too bad that she should 
have died too. For myself there was nothing of re- 
gret; on the contrary I was joyful that I was with 
papa again; but for her I was conscious of a great 
sorrow, so that I felt the tears brimming my eyes. 
Poor Mademoiselle Peters, they would miss her very 
much, I was certain. She was so quick to help and so 
cheerful in the hospital. There would be difficulty in 
filling her place. 

Then I became aware of rustling sounds as of people 
walking about, careful not to make a noise. A mur- 
mur of low-pitched voices afar off came to me with 
gentle familiarity as if I had heard it many times be< 
fore. I wondered for a while what they could signify 
and then, with something of a shock, I remembered 
hearing just such murmurs in the hospitals at Neuilly. 

Yes, that was it. The hushed hum of voices was 
characteristic, and there was Mademoiselle Peters just 
as she always was, for when I looked again the red 
cross had lost its radiance. 

Of a sudden a great fear seized my heart, and, turn- 
ing my head a little, I saw that beside me was a white 
bed. Beyond it was another and so on, an endless 
row. At the foot of the long room there was a door, 
a wide double door so that stretchers could enter easily. 
Around one of the beds there was a screen and behind 
it, I knew that there was one struggling with death, a 
patient whose case was desperate. All about me were 
the old familiar things which make up the bare fur- 
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nishings of a ward. I had not left the earth after all. 
I was in a hospital and not in Heaven, as I had sup- 
posed. 

With a pang in my heart I turned my eyes to seek 
my father's face, dreading to find it gone ; but there it 
was, smiling, loving as before. Yet I knew that he 
was dead. What could it mean? Was it only a 
dream? Was I very ill and was this dearly loved 
face the product of an imagination made vivid by 
ray weakness ? He seemed so real and strong and alive 
— and oh, the loving smile upon his lips ! 

Then came the thought that if I could only take hold 
of him, put my arms about him and cling with all my 
strength, I would be able to keep him v/ith me always. 
That he would not vanish as does a dream when one 
wakens. 

But when I tried to move, my body seemed to have 
lost the power to stir itself, and the anguish in my 
heart was more than I could bear. I must embrace 
papa to keep liim with me, else would I be left alone 
again, and summoning all my will I struggled against 
the dead load of my passive body. With an effort that 
seemed to wrench my very soul I lifted myself from 
the pillow and flung my heavy arms about his neck, 
my own cry echoing in my ears. 

" Oh, papa, papa ! I cannot let you go. I cannot 
let you go. Stay with me, please stay with me." 

I felt his arms about me, strong and alive, and in 
my ears his murmured words of comfort. 

" My dear, my dear, it 's all right. I 'm not going 
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away. I 'm going to stay a long time. It was all a 
mistake about my being dead. My little Jeaimettel 
Ma petite fille I Don't sob so. See, it 's all right. 
I 've come back to you as well as I ever was." 

I dung to him, shaking from head to foot, fearing 
for a time that my very ears were playing me a trick ; 
but in a little the realization came to me that we were 
both alive and in each other's arms. Nothing mat- 
tered after that, though I still clung to him desperately 
while he patted and comforted me till I grew calm 
again. Then I heard Mademoiselle Peters speaking 
to me. 

" Jeannette, dear, you must lie quiet or I shall have 
to send your father away." 

She needed to say it but once, for at that threat I lay 
down like a lamb, ready to do anything that I was told 
rather than that he should go away from me. 

" May I talk? " I asked with a smile. 

" A little," she said, " but not too much." 

" I 'II do most of the talking," father cut in. " I 
must tell Jeannette how it happens that I am still here. 
Is n't that what you wanted to know, dear? " he asked 
me. 

I nodded my head. 

" That is just what I wanted to know," I whispered. 

" In that case I 'U leave you to yourselves," Made- 
moiselle Peters suggested, and went about her duties. 

Then father told me about his adventure which, as 
he said, was quite simple, after all. He was n't killed, 
as Andre supposed, though he had been pretty badly 
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wounded; but the German!> had taken him prisoner, 
and lor weeks he had lain in one of their hospitals. 
After he was strong enough they sent him to a prison 
camp in Germany, where he was dreadfully treated and 
given scarcely enough to eat. Then, because he could 
talk English and pretend to be an American, he man- 
aged to escape to Holland — and from there it was no 
trouble to come back home. 

" I looked to find you in Paris," he ended. " I 
knew you would be worried about me, so I hurried as 
fast as I could." 

" And you found me in Reims in a hospital," I said, 
thinking it strange. " But what is the matter with 
me? " I asked, remembering that I did not really know 
why I was there. 

" You were shocked by the explosion of a bomb, my 
dear," he answered. " Luckily you were not wounded, 
but it will be some time yet before you are out of bed." 

I was not particularly curious about my own condi- 
tion. Papa was there and nothing else seemed to 
matter. 

Presently, as we talked, I noticed that on my night- 
gown was the cross of war which father had won, and 
in a moment t was fumbling at it. 

" It 's yours," I told him. " I want to pin it on 
your uniform." 

He leaned over and soon it was on his breast, and I 
was very glad. 

" It looks better there," I said. " Now I can see it." 

" Yes, but I can't," he laughed. " Before, while you 
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were wearing it, I could admire it without trouble. 
Now I shall have to stand before the mirror all day." 

I laughed, of course; that was what he wanted me 
to do, and he, too, laughed and then the tears came 
into his eyes and he leaned down and kissed me again. 

" Oh, my dear, it is so good to hear that laugh of 
yours," he whispered, and then I laughed again, know- 
ing of what he was thinking, though the tears were in 
my eyes too. 

But we were very happy and, to crown all, the next 
day there came a high officer into the ward who was 
led directly to my bed. I looked up at him and recog- 
nized the gentleman I had met at the general's head- 
quarters that night I went to try to help Leon. He and 
father knew each other and shook hands, then the 
officer turned to me with his queer, inexpressive face. 

" Mademoiselle," he began formally, " I have the 
pleasure of being commissioned to bestow upon you 
the medal for bravery, the Croix de Guerre." 

" For me? " I cried out in surprise. " Why, I have 
done nothing." 

" Mademoiselle," he replied, " you have saved the 
life of a soldier at the immediate risk of your own. 
That deed alone is worthy of the Cross, but we find, 
upon examination, that in Paris as well as in Reims, in 
all things you have acted as a brave and worthy daugh- 
ter of our land. The Abbe Chinot tells us that you 
should have had the Cross long ago for what you did 
here in the first days of the bombardment of the cathe- 
dral. In Paris I learned that you set your hand will- 
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ingly to any duty that might help our soldiers — " 

" Monsieur," I interrupted, " that required no brav- 
ery." 

" Mademoiselle," he answered, soberly, " the Croix 
de Guerre stands for something more than doing brave 
things on the battlefield. It means more than doing 
one's duty as it comes in the day's work of the soldiers. 
It is a badge to show the spirit of the wearer, that 
brave and glorious spirit that has held us all under one 
banner, the tricolor of France." 

" Then all Frenchwomen should wear the medal," I 
observed, " and the men, too." 

" Mademoiselle," he returned with a little bow, " I 
agree with you; but until a new order is issued the 
Cross is given to those who have both the spirit and the 
achievement. Permit me." 

He leaned over the bed and pinned a new cross upon 
my breast. 

" My congratulations. Monsieur le Capitaine," he 
said, turning to father. "Upon another occasion I 
shall have the pleasure to talk more at length upon the 
services of your daughter." 

He started to go, but I called to him. 

" Oh, Monsieur, what has happened to Lion — " 

"He is in Paris, mademoiselle. He has given us 
much valuable information. I think you deserve an- 
other medal for saving him." And with that he went 
stiffly out of the ward. 

For a moment father and I looked at each other 
without speaking. 
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" Well," he began finally, " now I shall not have to 
stand in front of the mirror to see a Cross of War." 

" Nor shall I," was my answer, and then a thought 
came to plague me. " Will you have to go back to 
your regiment? " 

"Oh, yes," he replied; "you would not have it 
otherwise, I know." 

" And I back to my funny little school. You re- 
member, father," I went on, " how I longed to do 
something like our dear Sainte did to save France? 
How I wanted to be a boy and go to the front? Well, 
I have found my work and am happy. Wait till you 
have seen my little school and Paul and Henriette and 
Alice and — and little Fleurctte. They- will be fine 
French men and women and I shall have helped to 
make them good citizens. That is worth something, 
isn't it?" 

For a moment he sat silent, thinking deeply, then he 
spoke with quiet gravity. 

" When this war is done, when we have put an end 
to war, it will be known by all people that it is better 
to make a good citizen than the finest general that 
ever lived. I-e bon Dieo has found work for us all 
and I think the good Sainte Jeanne is well pleased to 
see the Cross upon your breast" 

" It was she who helped me to win it," I answered. 
" She is still leading France, papa, but when will the 
war end? " 
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" When we have made the earth safe for kindly 
people who wish to hve at peace with all the world," 
he leplied. 
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An Extract from Jeannette's Diaky 

Reims, April 3rd, 1915. 

To-morrow I am to leave the hospital and return to 
my school dans la terre. I think tfiey have kept me 
here too long. I shall be glad to be with my children 
once more. 

L^n Guyot came to see mc to-day. He is not to be 
a spy in the future but will train for the aviation. He 
looks very handsome in his unifonn. 

Also a letter came from Eddie Reed. He begs me 
to answer him. His French is very funny. Perhaps 
it is my duty to help him write our language better. 
This is a matter which requires consideration. Leon 
is not as tall as Eddie, but he has fine eyes. 

Papa is expecting to be ordered 1^ has. It will be 
hard to let him go but — c'est la guerre I 

It is said that the war will end this summer. What- 
ever happens, we shall endure. Vive la France! 
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